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Foreign Service 
To Rank Trade 


Representatives 


Rules of Precedence to Gov- 
ern Personnel of Missions 
Abroad Fixed by Execu- 
tive Order. 


Status of Military 
And. Naval Attaches 


Respective G -ades and Senior- 
ities to Control Place 
in Formal Cere- 
monials, 


Foreign Service officers of the Depart- 
ment of State take precedence over For- 
Commerce officers of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in all official func- 
tions, according to an executive order 
issued August 10 by President Coolidge 
and made public August 29 by the De- 
partment of State. 

The order provides that Foreign Serv- 
ice officers of Classes I and II shall pre- 
cede Foreign Commerce officers in any 
official function, although the Foreign 
Commerce officer shall be of equal rank. 

Rank for Foreign Service. 

The order also provides that officers of 
the Foreign Service, when in charge of 
missions, shall outrank all officers o£ the 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps, and 
that Army officers shall take precedence 
over Naval officers. 

The full text of 
follows: 

EXECUTIVE ORDER. 

The following rules of precedence will 
henceforth be observed as between (1) 
Ambassadors, Ministers, and officers of 
the Foreign Service of the United States; 
(2) officers of the United States; (3) 


eign 


the executive order 


officers of the United States Navy and, 


Marine Corps, and (4) Foreign Com- 
merce officers of the United States. Pre- 
vious executive orders inconsistent here- 
with are rescinded. 

1. In the country to which he is ac- 
credited, the chief of the diplomatic mis- 
takes precedence over all officers 
Com- 


sion 
of the Army, Navy, or Foreign 
merce Service. 

2. In diplomatic missions the follow- 
ing ranking will be observed: 

Counselors take place and precedence 
next in succession after the Chief of 
Mission. 

Military and Naval attaches take place 
and precedence next in succession after 
the Counselor, at a post where the De- 
partment of State has deemed it unneces- 
sary to assign a Counselor, after the 
senior first secretary. Military and 
Naval attaches take precedence as_ be- 
tween themselves according to their re- 
spective grades and seniority therein. 

Attaches on Equal Plans. 

Commercial attaches rank with but 
after Military and Naval attaches. 

Assistant Military and Naval attaches 
take place and precedence next after 
second secretaries. Assistant Military 
and Naval attaches take precedence as 
between themselves according to their re- 
spective gyades and seniority therein. 

Assistant Commercial attaches rank 
with but after Assistant Military and 
Naval attaches. i 

In the absence of the titular head of 
the mission, the senior diplomatic officer 
will act as Charge d’Affaires ad interim, 
unless otherwise directed by the Secre- 
tary of State; and as such will take pre- 
cedence over all members of the staff 
of the mission. 

At ceremonies and receptions 
the members of the mission take indi- 
vidual position, in the lists furnished 
foreign governments for inclusion in 
their diplomatic lists, and in the Register 
of the Department of State, place and 
5.4 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 


Deception Is Charged 
To Livestock Dealer 


Order Issued to Cease Posting 
of False Reports of Ar- 
rivals at Yards. 


The practice of posting false bulletins 
purporting to show the arrival of live- 
stock at stockyards has been found to 
be a violation of the provisions of ‘Title 
ITI of the Packers and Stockyards Act, 
1921, in an order just issued by the 
Secretary of Agriculture under .docket 
196 regarding Dallas Smyth, a dealer in 
livestock at the St. Joseph, Mo., stock- 
yards, according to an oral statement 
amade August 29 at the Packers and 
Stockyards Administration. 

Proceedings were directed under date 
of June 1, 1927. The respondent, Dallas, 
Smyth, was found to have violated the 
act ata hearing held July 20, 1927, at 
St. Joseph. 

The Secretary of Agriculture now has 
ordered that the respondent shall cease 
and desist from engaging in the unfair 
and deceptive practice of posting false 
or ffctitious bulletins purporting to show 


‘emeblieartivalof divestocks ie « 
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Protest to Be Filed 
On Tariff in China 


Instructions have been sent to all 
American consular officers and 
legations in China to file formal 
protests in the event the National- 
ist Government of China attempts 
# put into force its .mew system 
of tariff duties, it was announced 
orally on August 29, by the As- 
sistant Secretary of State, William 
R. Castle, Jr. 

China has announced 
new schedule of duties 
said to differ materially from the 
schedules now in force, would be- 
come effective on September 1 it 
was stated. In view of representa- 
tions made by the foreign powers, 
however, Mr. Castle stated, there is 
doubt as to the duties being made 
effective. 


that the 
which are 





Japanese Considering 
Petroleum Combine 
To Regulate Industry 


Present Market Depression 
Causes Producers to Seek 
Means for Stabiliza- 
tion of Prices. 


Regulation of the Japanese petroleum 
industry, ‘whereby a virtual monopoly 
for distribution of its products would be 


formed and prices would be fixed, is be- 
ing discussed in Japan as a result of 
present market depression, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce is advisec by the Con- 
sul at Tokyo, J. W. Ballentine. Com- 
bination of the principal Japanese oil in- 
terests, including the Navy Department, 
in which foreign companies operating in 
Japan will be invited to participate, is 
being proposed, the reports states. The 
full text follows: 

The Japanese petroleum 
growing more and more chaotic and de- 
pressed. ‘The fall in prices is causing 
considerable loss to domestic producers, 
who find themselves unable to operate 
Japanese oil wells at a profit. This has 
revived discussion of the subject of con- 
trol of importation, which is periodi- 
cally advocated by Japanese oil interests 
whenever competition becomes severe as 
an essential measure in connection with 
the development of the domestic industry. 


Invite Foreign Participation. 


It is proposed for thiS purpose that 
a consbination be formed of the prin- 
cipal Japanese oil interests, including 
the Navy Department, in which the for- 
eign companies operating in Japan will 
be also invited to participate, whereby 
a virtual monopoly would be created for 
the distribution of petroleum products 
in Japan, and prices would be regulated 
so that domestic oil wells may be op- 
erated at a profit In this connection, 
it is reported by the Japan Chronicle 
that the Department of Commerce and 
Industry has available appropriations 
amounting: to 2,500,000 yen (about $230,- 
820) to be expended during a period of 
five years for grants in aid for oil pros- 
pecting. 

May Control 50 Wells. 


The scheme allows each approved ap- 
plicant to deal with 50 oil wells during 
the five years. Grants not exceeding 
50 per cent of the prospecting expenses 
are to be paid to those in_ possession of 
the necessary equipment, and to those 
who have no equipment 50 per cent of 
its cost. It is stated that the scheme 
is to be worked out in detail, and is 
to be promulgated in the form of a 
departmental ordinance. 


market is 


| 


Executive and Judicial Branches of the Government 


MEMBERS oF THE LEGISLATIVE BRANCH ARE AccorDED IN THESE COLUMNS THE RIGHT OF DISSENT FROM ANY ACTION OF THE EXECUTIVE ESTABLISHMENT WHETHER CONGRESS Is IN SESSION on ADJOURNED. 











Customs Rules 
Are Discussed 


With Canadians 


International Conference 
Takes Up Administrative 
Methods Employed by 


Treasury. 


Relocation of Ports 


Of Entry Considered | 


Exchange of Information on | 
S 


Border Problems Declared 
to Be Chief Aim of 


Sessions. 


Administrative methods employed by | 


the Department of the Treasury in car- 
rying out the customs laws constituted 
the chief subject of discussion at the 
first session, August 29, of the interna- 
tional conference between the Royal Cus- 
toms Commission of Canada and repre- 
sentatives of the Government of the 
United States, in session at Washing- 
ton, D. C., to talk over general border 
questions, the Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, Seymour Lowman announced 
orally after the session was concluded. 


“Members of the Canadian contingent,” 


Mr. Lowman said, “interrogated three | 


of this Government’s representatives at 
some length, seeking information which 
might be of value to their government 
in dealing with border problems.” 

The officials whose views were sought 
were the United States Appraiser of 
Merchandise at the port of New York, 
F. J. H. Kracke; the Commissioner of 


Customs, E. W. Camp, and Charles B. | 


Hosmer, of the Division of Foreign 
Service Administration of the Depart- 
ment of State. 

“This meeting,” said Mr. Lowman, 
“was requested by the Canadians. We 
are endeavoring to give them all of the 
help we can. Our session, therefore, was 
one of exchange of information. It was 
agreed, however, that nothing more than 
the questions discussed will be dis- 

€¢losed.” , ° . 
: No Treaty Revision. ; 

Mr. Lowman explained that the con- 
ference had no powers in the direction 
of treaty making and that “there is no 
intention” of talking about treaty re- 
vision. He said this Government was 
desirous of knowing how the Treaty of 
1924 was operating and whether oppor- 
tunities for improvement had been pre- 
sented but that it was not the function 
of the present conference to go further 
than that. 

The Royal Commission has held hear- 
ings along the entire southern border of 
the Dominion, it was announced, and has 
gone thoroughly into every phase of 
problems originating from international 


movement of trade, both legal and ille- | 


gal. The conference with the authori- 
ties in Washington, therefore, was asked 
by the Commission so that it could round 
out its stock of informiation and be able 
to make a report which would set forth 
something of the view south of the Ca- 
nadian line as well as their own opinions. 
Liquor Smuggling Small Item. 

The question of liquor smuggling did 
not enter into the first day’s session, ac- 
cording to Mr. Lowman. (‘e pointed out 
that liquor smuggling actually consti- 
tuted a small item in he general pro- 
gram, since it was admitted there had 
been illegal movements of other mer- 
chandise in both directions of a portent 
as great as the violations of liquor laws. 

Only meager discussion came up in 
the conference on the subject of reloca- 
tion of ports of entry along the border. 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 7.] 


Farmer’s Scientific Attitude of Mind Is Said 
To Herald New Era in American Rural Life 


Dr. C. J. Galpin, 


‘ 


of Department of Agriculture, Com- 


ments on Future Trend of Agricultural Economics. 


During the last 10 years the farmer’s 
scientific attitude of mind has worked a 
radical reform in rural life and agricul- 
tural economics, according to Dr. C. J. 
Galpin of the Department of Agriculture. 
The year 1910, it was said, marked the 
period of “‘transition and crisis” in rural 
history. 

An outline of Dr. Galpin’s views was 
recently issued by the Department, the 
full text of which follows: 


“Has rural life had its day; or has it 
anew day coming; is the farmer a dis- 
appearing factor in American economics, 
American social life, American religious 
life, American politics; or is the farmer 
about to take astep up in American life, 
and fill a -role—a fitting mew role, which 
corresponds with the noble pioneer role 
he played in the first 200 years of Amer- 
ican national life?” 

Dr. C. J. Galpin of the Department of 
Agriculture asked this question at the 
recent Tenth Annual Conference of the 
American Country Life Association, and 
answered it optimistically, finding in 
science the key to improvement in social 
and spiritual developments as well as to 
improvement in material production, 


: . . | 
Prefacing his address with a survey 


of 200 years of rural history. Dr. 
Galpin analyzed census returns to show 
that for 200 years the rural population 
increased absolutely in numbers although 
it declined relatively in the total popula- 
tion. 
change in these relationships, bringing 
to a close one block of rural life history 
and opening “a period of transition and 
crisis” in which “the last 10-year span, 


1917-1927, stands forth shining with the | 


spot light upon it.” 

“This tiny span,” Dr. Galpin con- 
tinued, “finds itself in a different period 
—a period with loss in numbers and be- 
wilderment on the one hand, and a sense 
of creative ability on the other; in fact, 
a period of crisis.” 


The spread of the science of agricul- | 


ture and the principles of homemaking 
te the American farmer and the farm 
woman since 1910 has reached the rank | 
and fNe until Secretary Jardine could say | 
last March, “It is no exaggeration that 
through the research accomplishments of 
recent years the average farmer knows | 
more of the science on which his industry | 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 5.] | 


The year 1910 marked a decisive | 


Fleet Corporation 
Material Surveyed 


housing 
Merchant 


Shipyards, plants and 
| projects owned by the 
Fleet Corporation and valued at 
$47,334,157.02, remained unsold 
or otherwise indisposed of at the 
close of the fiscal year, June 30, 
1927, according to an announcement 
just mede by the Assistant Chief 
Coordinator, W. B. Smith. 

The full text of the announce- 
ment follows: 

The Merchant,Fleet Corporation, 
during the past year, has made its 
usual survey of stocks on hand in 
its several storehouses with a view 
to declaring surplus all nonstandard, 
excess, or obsolete material. Simi- 
lar surveys will be made during the 
coming year. The collection di- 
vision still has for disposal ship- 
yards, plants, and housing projects 
valued at $47,334,157.02, of which 
the principal item is Hog Island. 
The Merchant Fleet Corporation de- 
serves great credit for its attitude 
of close cooperation with other ac- 
tivities of the Government. A\l- 
though its funds are reimbursable, 
it has never objected to a transfer 
without reimbursement or surplus 
property to another Federal activity 
when a need was apparent and 
funds for reimbursement were not 
available. 





Stream-Line Bullets 
| Adopted by Army for 
Speed and Accuracy 





Principle Is Used in Making 


Projectiles for National 
Rifle and Pistol 
Matches. 


The “stream-line” principle, applied in 


and airplanes to attain greater speed, 
has been introduced in the manufacture 
of rifle and pistol bullets, the Depart- 
ment of War announced on August 29. 

The 17 tons of ammunition to 
be used in the National,..Rifle and 
Pistol Matches at Camp Perry, 
Ohio, September 1-18, it was stated, all 


will be of the “stream-line” variety, or | 


what is known as “boat-tail” type of 
bullets, perfected by the Ordnance Corps 
of the Army after a study of ballistic 
experience in the Civil War and the 
World War. 

The full text 
statement follows: 

The principle of stream-line bodies for 
the purpose of attaining greater velocity 
which has been so successfully «plied in 
the field of airplane and automobile 
manufacture as well as in vessel build- 
ing has been introduced in the making 
of ammunition. All of the 17 tons of 
ammunition which will be fired during 
the National Rifle and Pistol Matches, 
which will be in progress at Camp Perry, 
Ohio, from September 1 to 18, will be 
of the stream-line variety, or, as it is 
properly called, of the boat-tail type. 

The introduction of the boat-tail. type 
ammunition is another example of the 
constantly-expressed theory that nothing 
in the field of warfare is ever new. Dur- 
ing the Civil war a number of 8-inch 
Whitworth field pieces were delivered to 
the ordnance officers of the Confederate 
armies and some of them are still on 
exhibition on the Gettyburg battlefield. 
They were accurately measured during 
the past year by the Army Ordnance 
Department and investigation revealed 
that the projectiles used in theme wer 
of the boat-tail type. 

The boat-tail projectile was the dis- 
covery of Sir Joseph Whitworth, one 
of the foremost ballisticians of his time, 
and for a brief period he bade fair to 
upset all of the principles of munition- 
making existent at the time. But his 
theories were discounted by certain ex- 
perts of his day and after lying dormant 
in the Munitions Department of the 
British War Office for some time they 
were forgotten altogether. 

It was found during the World War 


of the Department’s 
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Closing of 


Some Halibut Banks 


Subscription by Mail: 
$10.00 per Year. 


Suggested to Prevent Depletion 


Deputy Commissioner of Fisheries Says Situ- 
ation in North Pacific Causes Concern. 


Serious depletion of the North Pacific 
halibut banks, source of approximately 


80 per cent of the world production of | 


halibut, has given the International Fish- 


ery Commission “grave concern,” ac- 


| . 
| cording to an oral statement August 29 
by the Deupty Commissioner of Fisheries | 


of the Department of Commerce, Lewis 
E. Radcliffe, 

The American and Canadian Commis- 
sion, of which the Commissioner of Fish- 
eries, Henry O’Malley is a member, is 


be necessary to conserve the halibut in 
these banks, which annually yield about 
50,000,000 pounds, Mr. Radcliffe said. 
The closing of some of the banks is being 
considered because the situation is so 
serious, he added, pointing out some of 
the results shown in the report of the 
Chairman of the Commission, John P. 
Babcock, of Victoria, B. C. 

The biological side has been carefully 


Conventional Duty Rates 
Established by Germany 


Conventional duty rates. have been es- | 


tablished in the German import tariff, 
effective September 6, 1927, as a result 
of the recently-signed Franco-German 
commercial treaty, the Department of 
Commerce has been advised in a cable- 
gram fram the Commercial Attache at 
Berlin, F. W. Allport. The Foreign Tariffs 
Division on August 29 listed certain of 
the reduced rates, of interest to the 
United States, in the following state- 


ment: 





Reduced rates for the following items 
are noted (present rates applicable to 
United States goods are shown in paren- 
theses, and all rates given in marks per 
100 kilos): 


Flour, 11.50 (12.50); lacquers and var- | 


the bodies of automobiles, motorboats, | nishes 


not containing alcohol, 25.00 
(33.00); patent medicines, 300.00 
(1,000.00); internal combustion engines 
for tractors and automobiles, 140.00 
(150.00); automobile assembly parts, 
frames, radiators, adhesion couplings, 
change-speed gears and casings therefor, 
universal joints, differential gears and 
casings therefor, brake and _ steering 
gear, 140.00 (150.00), until the end of 
1927. 


Booklet on Services 


To Shipping Revised 


Importance of American-Flag 
Vessels to Farmer Told by 
Shipping Board. 


A revised edition of “Trade Routes & 
Shipping Services” of the United States 
Shipping Board Merchant Fleet Corpora- 
tion has just been prepared by the Ship- 
ping Board. The new booklet, of 72 
pages, replaces the original edition, which 
was published earlier in the year. 

Changes in the set up of the merchant 
fleets of the Board, due to sales of lines 
and vessels, and changes in the managing 
operators of Government lines, made 
necessary the revision of the original 
edition, it was stated orally at the offices 
of the Board. The booklet contains all 
information with reference with the op- 
erations of Government merchant ves- 
sels, and is designed to educate the 
American public as to the duties ‘and 
functions of the American merchant 
marine. 

A foreword to the revised edition, deal- 
ing with the importance of America’s 


trade with Europe, and particularly in | 


agricultural products, states that the 
vast trade in farm products depends 
greatly on ships, and that in this trade 
the American farmers “would feel the 
pinch should foreign shippers ever gain 
a monopoly.” American-flag ships, it is 
said, appear tq be essential for the safe- 
guarding and stabilizing of agriculture 
in the United States. 

The full text of the foreword follows: 
During the calendar year 1926 the value 
of our shipments to Europe amounted to 
$2,310,000,000; nearly half (48 per cent) 
of all our exports: Our imports amounted 
to $1,286,000,000, leaving a balance in our 
favor of $1,024,000,000. 

The United Kingdom and Ireland paid 
nearly $1,000,000,000 for our products; 
Germany, $364,000,000; France, $263,- 
000,000; Italy, $157,000,000; and the 
Netherlands, $136,000,000. 

In, return we paid United Kingdom 
and Ireland, $383,000,000 for their 
products shipped to us; Germany, $198,- 
000,000; France, $152,000,000; Italy, 
$102,000,000; and the Netherlands, $102,- 
000,000. 

Cotton shipments to Europe amounted 
to $800,000,000; wheat $173,000,000; 
lard, $188,000;000; leaf tobacco, $116,- 
000,000; meats, $64,000,000; copper, 
$118,000,000; petfoleum producls (gas, 
oil, ete.), $263,000,000, 

From Europe we received cheese, $21,- 
000,000; furs, undressed, $35,000,000; 
rubber, $33,000,000; wool, $28,000,000; 
chemical wood pulp, $47,000,000; — tin 
bars, ete., $30,000,000; geotton cloth, $13,- 
000,000. 

Agricultural products are shipped to 
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| been 
now considering regulations which may | 








checked and studied, Mr. Radeliffe said, 
and the facts adduced confirm in every 
respect the apprehensions felt as to the 
future supply of halibut in British Co- 
lumbia and Alaska waters if the present 
system of fishing is continued. 

Mr. Radcliffe from a_ recent 
statement by Mr. Babcock on the situa- 
tion as follows: 

“The life history of the halibut has 
carefully studied, and complete 
records of catches at all important ports 
since 1914 have been collected. Sea- 


quoted 


, Sonal changes and) the tendency of the 


abundance of fish or the 
been clearly ascertained. 


banks have 
The logs of 


| fish boats have been carefully checked. 


“The information collected indicates 
that depletion has taken place every- 
where. The most striking declines have 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 6.] 


Coastwise Shipping 
Laws Suspended 
For Virgin Islands 


Extension of Freedom From 
Restrictions Granted for 
One Year by Pres- 
ident. 


Due ot the fact that no steamship Iines 


have been established by the Shipping | 


Board between ports of the United States 
and the Virgin Islands, as provided by 
law, President Coolidge has extended the 
period during which foreign flag lines 


may operate on that run to September | 


30, 1928, it was said orally at the De- 
partment of State on August 29. A 
presidential protlamation, dated August 
9, exempting from the coastwise law in 
this particular, was made public by the 
Department August 29. 

The proclamation follows in full text: 

EXECUTIVE ORDER 1810. 

[Further extending the period for the 
establishment of adequate shipping serv- 
ice with, and deferring extension of the 
coastwise laws of the United States to, 
the Virgin Islands. ] 


By the President of the United States ’ 


of America, a proclamation. 

Whereas, an Act of Congress, entitled 
the “Merchant Marine Act, 1920,” ap- 
proved June 5, 1920, contains the follow- 
ing provisions: 

“Sec. 21. That from and after Febru- 
ary 1, 1922, the coastwise laws of the 
United States shall extend to the island 
territories and possessions of the United 
States not now covered thereby, and the 
board is directed prior to the expiration 
of such year to have established ade- 
quate steamship service at reasonable 
rate to accommodate the commerce and 


maintain and operate such service until 
it can be taken over and operated and 
maintained upon satisfactory terms by 
private capital and enterprise; Provided, 
That if adequate shipping service is 
not established by February 1, 1922, the 
President shall extend the period herein 


allowed for the establishment of such | 


service in the case of any island territory 


or possession for such time as may be | 


necessary for the establishment of ade- 
quate shipping facilities therefor.” 
Service Not Yet Established. 

And whereas, an adequate shipping 

service to accommodate the commerce 

and the passenger travel of the Virgin 
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All Iowa Post Offices 


Issuing Money Orders 


First State to Have 100 Per 
Cent Record; Expansion 
of Service Advocated. 

For the firs: time in the history of 
the Post Office Department all post of- 
fices in a State have been equipped to 
do a money-order business, the Third As- 


sistant Postmaster General, R. S. Regar, | 


announced orally on August 29. Mr. 
Regar’s statement was made in connec- 
tion with the issuance of notification to 
postmasters that postal money order 
business now is being transacted in all 
offices in Iowa. 

The Department encourages such 
postal stations to expand its parcel post 
business in which money orders are 
essential particularly in fourth-class of- 
fices. Postmasters at many such offices, 
it was said, are reluctant to open a 
money-order business because of the 
time and clerical work demanded. 

Mr. Regar’s announcement in 
text follows: 

Postmasters are hereby notified that 
postal money-order business is now be- 
ing transacted at all post offices within 
the State of Iowa. 

If this fact is borne in mind by money- 
order clerks it will obviate the neces- 
sity for consulting the Register of 
Money Order Offices when issuing a 
money order payable in that State. 


full 











—Andrew Jackson, 


President of the United States, 


1829—1837 
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Hearings Called 
For Inquiry Into 
Rates on Cotton 


- PRICE 5 CENTS 


I. C. C. Also Announces Con- 
ference on Livestock In- 
vestigation to Be Held 
in Washington. 


Pending Complaints 


To Be Considered 


Evidence to Be Taken at At- 
lanta, Gulfport, Los An- 
geles, Oklahoma City 

and Dallas. 


in connection 
with general rate structure investiga- 
tion, No. 17000 was announced August 
29 by the Commission. This series will 
be devoted to Part 3 of the investiga- 
tion, undertaken under the Hoch-Smith 
by the Sixty-ninth 
Congress, and relating to rates on cot- 
ton, one of a number of principal com- 
modities selected for special study. 
First Hearing at Atlanta. 
The hearings will be held before Com- 


A series of hearings 


resolution passed 


| missioner Thomas F. Woodlock or Ex- 


aminer G. H. Mattingly, or both of them, 
beginning October 13 at Atlanta, Ga. 
Another hearing will be held at Gulf- 


| port, Miss., on the day following the 


termination of the Atlanta hearing, to 
be followed by sessions at Los Angeles, 
Calif., on October 31, Oklahoma City on 


| November 18 and Ballas, Tex., on No- 


vember 25: 
The Commission has consolidated with 
the rate structure investigation, for the 


| purpose of the hearing, a number of for- 


mal complaint cases involving rates on 
cotton, including similar complaints filed 


| by 12 state cotton-growers’ cooperative 


associations which asked a 20 per cent 
reduction in cotton rates throughout the 
United States. 
Livestock Conference. 
Announcement also was made August 
29 by the Commission, of a conference 
to be held September 20 at its offices in 


| Washington »n another phase of its rate 


Part 9, which 
relates to livestock rates in the South- 
Stating that “the Commission re- 
gards this proceeding as one in which 
cost data are pertinent and desirable,” 
its notice adds: 

“In order that the Commission may 
have the benefit of the views of state 
regulatory bodies, shippers and carriers 


structure investigation, 


east. 


| as to the kind of cost data that will be 
passenger travel of said islands and to | 


most helpful, and at the same time may 
keep its requirements in this. cegard at 
a minimum, and may know the extent of 
the labor and the approximate expense 
that would be involved in obtaining such 
data, a conference on this subject will 
*e held at the offices of the Commission 
in Washington, D. C., on September 20, 
1927, at 10 a. m., standard time.” 

The notice regarding the cotton rate 


hearings says that they are for the pur- 


pose of receiving evidence on behalf of 
State commissions and shippers, on di- 


| yect and cross examination, except that 


at the hearings at Los Angeles, which is 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 6.] 


Rules for Checking 
Air Mails Revised 


Postal Laws Changed Prelimi- 


nary to Transfer of Goy- 
ernment Routes. 


Preliminary tothe transfer of the east- 
ern section of the Government-operated 
air mail service between Chicago and 
New York City on September 1, the Post 
Office Department announced orally on 
August 29 a revision of its postal laws 
and. regulations in order to provide for 
the use of railway postal clerks to keep 
check on the postage and weight of mail- 
ings carried and exchanged by air mail 
contractors on all contract air mail 
routes, 

The change in the regulations was 
caused by a condition that exists at Hade 
ley Field, N. J., which is the terminal 
point in the East for the transcontie 
nental air mail service, and also for the 
proposed air mail service between Ate 
lanta, Ga., and New York City, it was 
stated. At this point the Postmaster at 
New York City depended upon postal 
employes in the air mail for such ree 
ports, 

Under a new amendment to the pose: 
tal laws and regulations, the Department, 
where possible, will utilize the railway 
mail clerks for keeping mailing records ” 
instead of employes of the contractors, 
it was declared, 


tm 
ag 
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Temporary Title in News Articles After Publication 
Proposed by | World Conference of Press ress Experts 


Draft Regulations 


Adopted at Geneva 


Principle Laid Down for Pro- 
tection of Rights in Cur- 
rent Information. 


The text of draft regulations for the 
protection of news, the principle of 
which was approved August 26 by the 
International Conference of Press Ex- 
perts, at Geneva, has been received by 
the Department of State in the form of 
the report of the Secretariat General of 
the League of Nations. 

The conference is not one in which any 
governments are officially participating, 


it was stated orally at the Department, 


but the League is recommending the 
adoption of the regulations by interested 
governments. The press of the United 
States is represented at the conference 
by Kent Cooper, of the Associated Press, 
Karl A. Bickel, of the United Press, 
Moses Koenigsberg of the International 
News Service, Frederick T. Birchall, act- 
ing managing editor of the New York 
Times, and Robert P. Scripps 
Scripps-Howard newspapers. 


The draft regulations lay the 


down 


’ principle that “agencies, newspapers and 


undertakings established for the pur- 
pose of collecting and distributing news 
have a temporary right in such news.” 

The full text of the Secretariat, con- 
taining the draft regulations follows: 

The Secretariat has prepared this aide- 
memoire in accordance with the resolu- 
tions of the Preparatory Committee of 
News Agencies and of the Committee of 
Journalists: 

It is only by thoroughly understanding 
what is meant by Press information and 
in what its value consists that it is pos- 
sible to comprehend the necessity for the 
protection of such information. 

Viewed from a certain standpoint, 
Press information is a commercial pro- 
duct intended for consumption on a large 
scale. Its cost of production is consider- 
able and its value short-lived. 
Organization Required 
For Collection of News 

News agencies and papers can only 
obtain original information by maintain- 
ing numerous home and foreign corre- 
spondents. Thus constituted, a news 


~ service demands a large contingent of 


persons specialized in the performance 


of a delicate task requiring intelligence, | 
’ initiative and activity. 


The organization 
and satisfactory working of such serv- 
ices require constant care on the part 


« of the administration of the news agency 


or paper and is at the same time a source 
of considerable expenditure. 
To be remunerative, Press information 


*-must be consumed on a large scale, that 


is, a newspaper must have a large num- 
ber of readers. Only a large circulation 
can make publicity a really paying con- 
cern. 

Press information 
an extremely perishable nature. Its en- 
tire value lies in its novelty. The few 
sheets of paper which cost 10 centimes 
or one penny in the morning when the 
paper appears have in the evening no 


is merchandise of 


_ value whatever beyond that of printed 


paper considered as raw material. Hence | 


it is clear that the commercial value of | 
: ; ; ress information as 
a piece of news is considerably decreased | of the protection of Press 


if a newspaper which has gone to great 
expense to obtain it is not assured of 
being able to publish it before any rivals 
to whom such news have involuntarily 
been communicated. 


A news agency or paper is deprived of | 


all or part of the value of a news item 


. which it has gone to great expense to 


obtain in the three following cases: 


til quite recently, this was only possible 


Fae nk Sew = So ONS oe FOS OR ET STS 


« plication or risk 


by proceedings difinitely recognized as 
fraudulent, such as the tapping of tele- 
graph wires or indiscretions perpetrated 
by post or telegraph officials. Since the 
general use of wireless telegraphy, 
ever, it is possible for certain dispatches 
to be intercepted by owners’ of receiving 
stations and communicated without com- 
to. newspapers or 
agencies, which have then only to 
produce them. 

2. When information, 


it is addressed, transpires during publica- 
tion owing to the indiscretion of a mem- 
ber of the staff. 
Right of Newspaper 
To First Publication 

In both cases it is possible for a rival 
newspaper to publish information which 
is not intended for it, and which it has 
obtained irregularly, before the news- 
paper to which the information is ad- 
dressed. 

3. When, the 


afte. publication 


_ newspaper, other newspapers reprint in- 
formation contained in it. 


In this case, the harm done is appar- 
exists. It is certain that priority is 
actually enjoyed by the newspaper 
which the information is intended, since 
it is by publication in that newspaper 


that other papers obtain the information. | 
At the same time, if the reprint follows | 


very closely upon the original publica- 
tion, the profit of the better-informed 
paper is considerably reduced, as rival 
papers reproducing. its information are 
offered for sale before the principal sale 
of the iriginal publisher is terminated. 
In the case of information published by 
news agencies, it may be noted that in- 
formation is frequently reproduced by 
rival concerns an hour after and, in some 
cases, less than half an hour after the 
original publication. 

The only means of removing these 
abuses is to regulate the publication and 
reproduction of press information so as 
to protect the rights of any undertaking 
which successfully endeavors to obtain 
such information, 

Such regulation is 
the general interest. 

It is common. justice that any person 
should reap the benefit of his endeavors 


justified and in 


1s 


of the | 


} made the. object of exclusive rights. 





| tional 


} as regards the reply 





how- | of America, Mr. 





re- | 


| Press 


i Agencies 
| and drew 


| a study 


of a} 
| Directors of Press Bureaux expressed its | 
| desire that the Conference might solve 
| the 
ently not so great, but it nevertheless | 
| tions Secretariat to study the legal as- 
for | 


| national 





| whether it 


and should not run the risk of being 
totally or partly despoiled of the result 
of his work by others who would reap 
where they have not sown, as is the case 
when certain agencies and newspapers 
publish information obtained by others 


Difficulties in Way 
Of Protecting News 

It is in the general interest that the 
quest for information should be actively 
and intelligently pursued, that is, that 
the Press, whose object it is to inform 
the public, should accomplish its im- 
portant task to the best of its ability. 
Now, the way to encourage the quest for 
information is to make it a matter of 
profit to those who are willing to under- 
take it and to devote to it their efforts 
and their capital; and the organization 
of the protection of news rights with a 
view to eliminating the factor of insecu- 
rity, namely, the risk of its appropria- 
tion by others, would constitute a valu- 
able means to this end. 

There is some prejudice against the 
idea of the protection of Press informa- 
tion. Some are deterred by what they 
consider to be the principal difficulties in 
the way of its realization. The annexed 
draft and analysis will show how 
difficulties may be coped with. Others 
are strongly impressed by a considera- 
tion of a general kind which, if founded, 
would be of decisive importance, namely, 
that the regulation of press information 
would constitute an intolerable hindrance 
to the spread of information. This point 
of view is entirely erroneous, ignoring 
as it does two essential axioms: (1) 
That information cannot possibly be 
All 
those who by their own resources ob- 
tain knowledge of an event are at liberty 
to publish it at any moment. It is the 
appropriation of information obtained by 
others that is prohibited. (2) That the 
rights of the lawful owner of informa- 
tion are of a temporary character 
expire rapidiy, after which the informa- 
tion may 
few days or rather hours late 
whatever may mention an 
neither its correspondents nor its agen- 
cies have brought to its knowledge. To 
sum up, the public, far from losing by 
such regulation, would gain by 
better and more promptly informed by 
agencies and newspapers which, secure in 
reaping the reward of their efforts, w ould 
have a greater incentive to accept certain 
risks and organize expensive news serv- 
ices. 

The problem of the protection of Press 
information has for a long time pre- 
occupied Press circles, which have on 
various occasions endeavored to bring 
about either a national or an interna- 
solution. It came before the 
League of Nations in autumn 1925 in 
the form of an inquiry undertaken by the 
Secretary-General, on the instructions of 
the Council, in order to ascertain the 
views of the Press associations with re- 
gard to the convocation of a conference 


r, any paper 


| protection 





and | 
be reproduced by anyone. A | 


| itself, 
event which | 


being 


| hand, 


| ing 


—as proposed by the Assembly to the 


Council—and eventually with regard to 
the technical questions of an interna- 
tional character to be studied by such a 
conference. 


Problem Studied 


By Other Associations 
‘Several replies mentioned the problem 


being, in the opinion of the writers, one 
of the most important of those to be 
dealt with by the Conference of Press 
Experts. This was particularly the case 


Alliees” Association, which has 
studying the question for some time at 


| its annual meetings and has for the first 
| time brought it before the Conference 


y i ca rnational Union for the Pro- 
1. When news in course of transmis- | of the International U 


_ sion is intercepted by other papers. Un- 


tection of Industrial Property. This as- 
sociation communicated to the Secretary- 
General a resolution, passed at its con- 
gress of June, 1924, regarding the pro- 
tection of press information. 

The President of the Associated Press 
Frank B. Noyes, and 
the President of the Board of Directors 
of the United Press, Mr. Roy W. Howard, 
also intimated that, in their opinion, the 
Conference of Press Experts should 
deal with this question. 

In the course of the preparatory work 


having been re- preceding the conyocation of the Con- 
ceived by the agency or paper to which | : 
| examined 


this problem was successively 
by the Committee of News 
Agencies, the Committee of Directors of 
Bureaux and the Committee of 
The Committee of News 
gave it special consideration 
up recommendations which 
bear witness to its interest in the ques- 
tion and its knowledge of the subject. It 
requested the Secretary-General to cause 
to be made by the competent 
sections of the Secretariat of such of its 
resolutions as required a thorough tech- 
nical examination. The Committee of 


ference, 


Journalists. 


problem, and the Committee of 
Journalists: requested the League of Na- 


pect of a question whose solution it earn- 
estly desired. 

In these circumstances, the Secretary- 
General caused the attached memoran- 
dum to be prepared, containing: 

Part I. A draft model law establishing 
the protection of Press information; 

Part II. A collection of texts of laws 


League of Nations 
Sponsors Movement 


Proposed Rules Recommended 
for Adoption by Various 
Governments. 


mation. This done, the adoption of an 
international convention would be a sim- 
pler matter. This question will be ex- 
amined by the Conference, though the 
draft submitted is based on the concep- 
tion of protection afforded by national 
law. 

A. The protection given to Press news 
should be direct protection. 

The collection and publication of news 
is an occupation which bears certain re- 
semblances to other activities. This 
leads naturally to the idea of drawing 
certain analogies with a view to extend- 
ing to the Press the system of protec- 
tion already existing in the case of other 
kinds of production—for instance, the 
of literary and_ industrial 
pronerty. 


| Literary Property 
such | fale ¥ 7 . 
| To Vest in Newspaper 


1. Literary Property. 

The author of a written work (novel, 
literary, sketch, essay, treatise of any 
kind, etc.), is recognized as having a 
right of property in his work in conse- 
quence of which no one may reproduce 
it without permission. It would there- 
fore seem that all that is necessary to 
give full protection to articles is the ap- 
plication of the regime of literary prop- 
erty to the newspaper. 

But in practice this system would not 
attain its object in the case of Press news 


and would go too far in the case of arti- 
| from one place to another whatever be 


j i ‘ .. | its character and method of transmission. 
scientific or artistic writ- | 
‘ . . ° | 
ings are characterized by the form given | 
certain | 


y fro for | o 
value from form | freely 


cles. 

(a) Literary, 
them by the author. In fact, 
works derive all their 
and in any case the form, that is 
to say, in literary production, not only 
the order of the different parts but the 
very order of the words, creates the dis- 


work. 

The value of Press news, 
depends on its substance and not 
on its form. The manner in which it is 
presented may be wholly changed, but 
the news retains all its interest. From 
the point of view of literary property, 
however, the newspaper paragraph giv- 
information which has already ap- 
peared elsewhere in a different form is 
not a reproduction. 

(b) On the other hand, in the case of 
newspaper articles whose expression and 
form marks them as literary works, the 
regime of literary property would estab- 
lish too rigid a system of protection. 
Articles would not be allowed to be re- 
produced for a very long time. It seems 
desirable, however, that in the absence of 
any reservation to the contrary, Press 
articles should, after a more or less brief 
period of time, be allowed to be repro- 
duced either in extenso or in part. 

The regulations governing literary 


| property could be applied to the Press 
| only if they were transformed to such an 


of the “Agences | 
been | 





in force and draft laws relating to the | 


protection of Press information. 


information might be solved by an inter- 
convention which, after 
signed and ratified by the various States, 
would acquire force of law in their terri- 
tories. It may be objected that the 
novelty of the question dealt with may 
make it difficult to secure a sufficient 
number of adhesions and that, conse- 
quently, the convention may remain a 
mere draft without practical value. 

In these conditions, the question 
would not be better to 
deavor, in the first place, to persuade the 
greatest possible number of States to 
introduce into their legislation measures 
to secure the protection of Press infor- 


is 


en- 


| and 
| 10 


| tained, 


extent that there would in fact be two 
different sets of regulations grouped un- 
der the same title. 
be served by this artificial juxtaposition? 

2. Industrial Property. 

The collection of news for publication 
is undoubtedly a branch of industry pro- 
ducing with a view to sale. Could not 
news be given the same protection as in- 
dustrial property ? 

It logically somewhat difficult to 
protect Press information in the way in 
which trade marks and manufacturing 
processes are protected. The trade mark 


is 


original creations in respect of which the 
owner has exclusive and permanent 
rights. The case is quite different 
where news is concerned. 


merely consists in knowledge of an event. 
This event will soon be known to all, and, 
as far as circumstances permit, all will 
avail themselves of it. Nay, more: at any 
time anyone has the right to acquaint 
himself directly with the event. All that 
we desire to prevent that someone 
should unfairly take advantage of the re- 
sults of another’s inquiries. If there is 
a right of property in news, this right is 
very different from industrial property. 

t is true that one might very properly 
regard the use of information obtained 
by others as an act of unfair competition 
in the strict sense of the word, and a 
system of protection of press news might 
be built up on this idea of unfair com- 
petition. But the conception of unfair 
competition in the current acceptation 
of the phrase, so far as commercial and 
industrial matters are concerned, is liable 
to be bound up with that of industrial 
commercial preperty. Thus article 
of The Hague Convention, as 
revised on November 6, 1925, after hav- 
ing defined as an act of unfair competi- 


is 


| tion “any act of competition contrary to 
| honest practice 


in industrial or commer- 
cial matters,” which might apply to re- 
production of Press news unfairly 
says: 


ob- 


Prohibition Proposed 
| For Unfair Practices 


“In particular, the following ought to 


: ; be prohibited: 
The problem of the protection of Press 


being | 


| 


“(1) Any acts of any sort likely by 
any means whatever to cause confusion 
between the products of competitors; 

“(2) False allegations made in the 
course of business of a nature to dis- 
credit the products of a competitor.” 

These ordinary applications of the con- 
ception of unfair competition have ob- 
viously nothing te do with the reproduc- 
tion of Press news. 

For these reasons, it would be better to 
organize a system of special and direct 


protection of press news suitably adapted | 


to this matter, which is itself of a some- 
what special character. Such protection 
would have a better chance of answering 
the particular purpose for which it is 





on the other | goait with in Article 4. 





| mation at a given moment. 


What purpose would |; 


fatto 


and the manufacturing process represent | he may be sentenced to pay 


News in itself | 
cannot be the object of a monopoly; it | 





| tical 





designed. An attempt to do this has 
been made in the attached draft, which 
does not claim to do more than give a 
preliminary outline of a solution. 

B. Object of the draft. 

There are two objects: first, to insure 
that the news agency and the newspaper 
shall reap the full advantage of their 
efforts, their initiative and their ex- 
penditure for the purpose of obtaining 
news, and, secondly, that no impediment 
shall be put in the way of the divulga- 
tion of news and its reproduction in as 
many newspapers as possible, for in such 
cases a system of protection would be 
contrary to the public interest and would 
not be accepted by public opinion. 


Collectors and Distributors 
Given Temporary Title 

The only way of simultaneously safe- 
guarding the interests of news agencies, 
newspapers, etc., and those of the public 
would appear to be to prohibit, during 
a certain period of time after publication, 
the reproduction of the news without the 
authorization of the newspaper in which 
it appeared. 

Il. Text of the Draft. 

concerning the 


Regulations publica- 


| tion and reproduction of news and press 


articles. 

Agencies, newspapers and undertak- 
ings established for the purpose of col- 
lecting and distributing news have a tem- 


porary right in such news. 


Chapter I.—News Proper. 
News includes information of any kind 
the 


No newspaper or news agency may 
publish any news without the authority 
of the enterprise which obtained the said 
news in a regular manner if it was 
through this enterprise that the news- 
paper or agency for which it was not in- 
tended gained knowledge thereof directly 
or indirectly during the transmission of 
the news o after its receipt. 

The protection of news thus provided 
should extend to all news transmitted 


Nevertheless, if within hours 
after receipt, the news has become public 
property in any given place, it may be 
reproduced by the newspapers of 
that place. 

No newspaper 
transmit before 


or 
its 


news agency 
publication 


may 
news 


; P ae : | which has come to their knowledge and 
tinctive character and originality of the 


in respect of which they have no special 
rights. The question of reproduction is 


No newspaper or news agency may 
reproduce news published by another 
newspaper before the expiry of a period 
of hours from the date on which 
the newspaper or news agency sheet ap- 
pears unless in the meantime the news 
has come to their knowledge through 
their own action. 

Failure to observe the provisions of 
Article 3 shall be punished by a fine of 

as Failure to observe the provi- 
sions of Article 4 shall be punished by 
a fine of ., without prejudice in 
either case to the civil responsibility re- 
sulting from damages and to the penal 
responsibility for any offensés connected 
with the case. 

In order to obtain the protection pro- 
vided for in the present law, the plaintiff 
must prove that he possessed the infor- 
For that 
purpose, he must show the means of 
transmission of the news, the date of re- 
ceipt, or any other circumstance of a na- 
ture to prove possession. Tec this end, 
he may produce the requisite evidence, 
such as postal and telegraphic documents, 
certificates and affidavits. 

A person charged with illegal publica- 
tion of news shall be exonerated if by 
similar evidence he can prove the origin 
of his information or the fact that it 
was published in a regular manner after 
the expiry of the time-limit prescribed. 

A plaintiff whose claim shall be recog- 
nized as not being bona fide, or as friv- 
olously made, shall be liable to a fine 
-apart from any damages which 


Chapter II.—Newspaper Articles. 

Extracts of articles, or a whole article 
if it does not exceed * * * lines, may 
be reproduced unaltered on condition: 
(1) that it has been possible to gain 
knowledge of the article from the news- 
paper after its publication or from proofs 
of the paper communicated by the lat- 
ter; and (2) that the source of the arti? 
cle be stated. 

In extenso reproduction of all articles 
shall be allowed....hours after the 
issue of the newspaper, with. the sin- 
gle reservation that no alteration shall 
be made in the text and that the source 
of the article shall be stated. 

Infringements of the provisions of 
Articles 8 and 9 are punishable by a fine 
Oe. Sas 

The present provisions shall in no 
way affect rights of authorship which 
may be claimed by authors or news- 
papers in virtue of existing legislation. 

III. Analysis of the Draft. 

Regulations concerning the publica- 
tion and reproduction of news and press 
articles. 

Agencies, newspapers and undertak- 
ings established for the purpose of col- 
lecting and distributing news have a tem- 
porary right to such news. 

The right in question is defined in the 
subsequent articles, which define its prac- 
effects. These effects are there- 
fore independent of the general descrip- 


| tion of the right. 


Some persons may prefer to speak of 
a “right of property in news.” Such a 
description, which would add nothing to 
the value of the protection provided, 
would, in our opinion, have certain dis- 
advantages. Its first and most serious 
defect is that it is not accurate. One 
characteristic of a right of property is 
that it is perpetual. If it is just possible 
to call a right extending over a long 
period, such as that of a novelist, dra- 
matic author or musician, a right of 
property, it is difficult to speak of a 
similar right of property which lasts 
but a few hours or a few days. 

Furthermore, it is characteristic of a 
right of property that it is exclusive. It 
is true that there may be several owners 
of the same article, that is, a case of 
joint ownership, but in such cases the 
co-proprietors have joint rights which 


value of which depends on its novelty | 
| and not on the form in which it is pre- 
| sented. 








Hospital Declared 


Essential Factor in 
Medical Education 


Internes, Nurses, and Physi- 
cians Are Trained Through 
Institutions, 


Public Is Instructed 
Information Disseminated 
Methods of Preventing 


Disease. 


on 


The hospital in its educational func- 
tion has been an essential factor in the 
development of medical education in the, 
United States, says the Secretary of the 
Council on Medical Education and Hos- 
pitals of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, Dr. N. P. Colwell, in a state- 
ment made public on August 29, by the 
Bureau of Education. 

Besides the training of nurses, medi- 
cal students, internes and _ physicians 
within its walls, Dr. Colwell states, the 
hospital offers the physicians in the com- 
munity a center for discussion. From 
the hospital, he points out, the public 
is informed regarding methods of pre- 
venting, disease and maintaining health. 
Dr. Colwell emphasizes the advantage of 
demanding moral character of physicians 
who practice within a hospital. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The rapid development of medical 
schools has resulted in an increasingly 
close relationship with hospitals. In- 
deed, the hospital is an essential factor 
in providing material f.r 
garding the cause, cure, and prévention 
of disease. But the hospital has a larger 
educational function. Besides the train- 
ing of nurses, medical students, interns, 
and physicians within its walls, the hos- 


pital can be a center where physicians in | 


the community also can meet for the dis- 
cussion of patients suffering from un- 
usual or complicated diseases. In this 
way all the physicians of the community 
will be kept familiar with the later and 
improved methods of diagnosis an/ treat- 
ment. The hospital is rendering an even 
larger service to its community in keep- 
they exercise together. In the case of 
press news, it is conceivable that two or 
more agencies, through their respective 
correspondents, may give knowledge of 
the same event. There might be three 
distinct rights of property over the same 
piece of news! 


The second disadvantage in the use of | 


the term “right of property”~-is that it 
naturally suggests the idea of measures 
of protection much more extensive than 
those which it is really desired to estab- 
lish. That very fact which would lead 
to a danger of arousing unnecessary 
opposition. 
Chapter I.—News Proper. 

News includes imformation of any 
kind the value of which depends on its 
novelty and not on the form in which it, 
is presented. 


This definition of news is given in or- 
der to distinguish news items from an 
article. News is the knowledge of an 
event which is recent or, if not recent, 
has not yet been divulged. The interest 
of the news lies in the actual fact with 
which it is concerned. An article, on 
the other hand, is characterized by its 
form and its contents; it represents the 
impressions, views and personal knowl- 
edge of its author. The protection re- 
quired for news and that for articles are 
different, and both cannot be obtained by 
the same measures. 


No newspaper or news agency may 
publish any news without the authority 
of the enterprise which obtained the said 
news in a regular manner if it was 
through this enterprise that the news- 
paper or agency for which it was not in- 
tended gained knowledge thereof directly 
or indirectly during the transmission of 
the news or after its receipt. 


The protection of news thus provided | 
should extend to all news transmitted | 
from one place to another, whatever be | 
its character and method of transmis- | 


sion. 

Nevertheless, if within....hours after 
receipt the news has become _ public 
property in any given place, it may be 


freely reproduced by the newspapers of | 


that place. 

No newspaper or news agency may 
transmit before its publication news 
which has come to their knowledge and 
in respect of which they have no special 
rights. The right of reproduction is 
regulated by Article 4. 

The effects of this article are most im- 
portant. It enunciates the principle 
that a newspaper may not publish news 
which has not reached it in a lawful 
manner. 

When a publicity officer or a press 
agency receives information transmitted 
to_it by its correspondents, it alone will 
have the right to publish that news. 
Should a newspaper become acquainted 
with that news, either through intercept- 
ing messages (which happens frequently 
in the case of wireless telegraphy) or by 
an indiscretion on the part of a postal 
employe or an employe of the agency 
for which the news was intended, that 
newspaper will not have the right to re- 
produce it. It need hardly be repeated 
that the agency which has received a 
piece of news has not a monopoly of re- 
production. Agencies and newspapers 
which have obtained information by their 
own efforts will have every right to pub- 
lish it or to communicate it to others for 
the purpose of publcaton. 

We would draw special attention to 
two important points: 

1. Special protection extends to all 
news, not only to news from abroad. 

Information from abroad is the most 
costly to obtain and is therefore that 


which has the greatest need of protec- | 


tion. Indeed, the above-mentioned legis- 
lations of British Colonies confined their 
protection to news coming from abroad. 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 1.] 
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ing the public informed regarding meth- 
ods of preventing disease and maintain- 
ing health. This applies not only to 
people coming to the hospital as pa- 
tients, but to others also with whom 
nurses and social-service workers from 
the hospital come in contact. 


Increasing Service 
Offered to Community 

Thus the hospital is providing an in- 
creasing service to its community, not 
only as a place where efficient and skilled 
service can be obtained in cases of sick- 
ness or injury, but also in educating the 
public regarding the safest and _ best 
methods of preventing diseases. Where 
the hospital has,a staff of conscientious 
and skilled physicians, it is coming to 
be more and more a haven where people 
suffering from sickness or injury can go 
with full assurance that everything pos- 
sible will be done toward relief of their 
ailments. If under any circumstances, 
however, immoral, ignorant, or unskilled 
practitioners succeed in gaining admis- 
sion to the staff, instead of being a haven 
of safety, the hospital will become a 
place of actual menace to those coming 
to it for care. Numerous instances could 
be mentioned where patients treated in 
hospitals by nonmedical practitioners 
have not only unnecessarily died, but 
also where all patients in the hospital 
have been endangered through the ad- 
mission to the hospital of patients suf- 
fering from unrecognized contagious ‘dis- 
eases. The trustees of hospitals, there- 
fore, should see to it that a high stand- 
ard of morality and professional train- 
ing and skill is maintained for everyone 
permitted to treat patients in the hos- 
pital. The legal right of hospital trus- 
tees to remove from the staff or to re- 


| fuse to admit anyone who, either morally 


or educationally, is deemed unqualified to 
care for sick people, has been invariably 
upheld by the courts. 


Highest Degree of Service 
Maintained in Hospital 


To maintain in a hospital the highest 
degree of service to humanity requires 
that the attending physicians not only 
possess the essential knowledge regard- 
ing the cause, cure, and prevention of 
diseases, but also have developed a rea- 
sonable degree of skill in the recognition 
of diseases under skilled teachers in 
the examination and treatment of pa- 
tients in dispensaries and hospitals. The 
moral character of the staff should also 
be maintained to a high degree, and any- 
one who abuses his hospital privileges 
should be promptly removed. If these 
essentials are maintained, the patients’ 
welfare will be safeguarded even though 
there may be shortcomings in the way 
of buildings and equipment and in other 
respects. <A staff of conscientious and 
well-qualified physicians will not only see 
that the highest service is rendered to 
the patients but also that the educational 
function of the hospital will be raised to 
the highest possible degree. ' 

In addition to what is already done 
toward the improvement of its educa- 
tional function, the hospital’s service 
should be still further extended through 
the development of the spirit of active 
research in each institution. Through 
more post-mortems and more pathologic 
conferences the accuracy of diagnoses 
can be checked, and through more re- 
search the value of the treatment used 
can be determined and knowledge re- 
garding other improved methods can be 
ascertained. Thus the development of 
clinical research will add greatly to the 
service which hospitals are already ren- 
dering to humanity. 


Closing of Halibut Banks 
Urged to Stop Depletion 


[Continued from Page 1.} 
been found on the southern banks. The 
total amount landed from the whole 
coast has not declined because fishermen 
are seeking new banks to the west and 

in Alaska and further from shore. 
“While no definite conclusions have 
been reached at present, the matter 
deals with deep-sea fishing, extending 
from Oregon to Bering Sea, at present 
is engaged in by Canadian and Ameri- 
can fishermen, although internationally 
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Secretary of War 
Contemplates Trip to 


Study Flood Relief 


Mr. Davis Would 
Program for Control of 
Mississippi River. 


Discuss 


Progress Is Reported 


One-Day Visit to St. Louis to 
Consult With Commission 
Under Consideration. 


The Secretary of War, Dwight F. 
Davis, stated orally, August 29, that he 
may make a one-day trip to St. Louis 
this week to discuss with the Mississippi 
River Commission the progress made in 
drawing up a comprehensive report on 
the subject of flood control of the Mis- 
sissippi River, recommendations for 
which are to be submitted to the forth- 
coming session of Congress in Decem- 
ber by the Department of War. 

Although he has not definitely de- 
cided to make this trip, Secretary Davis 
said he very much desires to learn first 
hand the procedure followed by the Com- 
mission. He contemplates making a 
longer visit later, he said, to survey 
conditions resulting from the flood and 
also to learn what precautions will be 
needed to avoid a recurrence of such a 
disaster. 

The Chief of Army Engineers, Maj. 
Gen. Edgar Jadwin, who is supervising 
the work af drawing up flood control 
recommendations, has informed him, said 
Secretary Davis, that the work being con- 
ducted by the various flood control boards 
and organizations, together with the 
Army Engineers, was progressing. Secre- 
tary Davis explained that these various 
agencies, including the Mississippi River 
Commission, the Spillway Board, and 
Army district engineers, will submit 
their findings and recommendations to 
the Chief of Engineers of the Army for 
coordination. 

He said the task is necessarily “diffi- 
cult,” in that it involves the protection 
of vast areas boreding the Mississippi 
and its larger tributaries. Moreover, 
he said, the work to be done in preparing 
the report normally would require a much 
longer period than the six months avail- 
able in which to have the report ready 
for presentation to Congress. 


open to all countries. Findings show 
that the southern banks are being de- 
pleted. By tagging the fish it has been 
shown that there is very little inter- 
change between the various southern 
banks, where the fish are immature, 
However, in the Gulf of Alaska, where 
immature fish are most plentiful, evi- 
change between the banks.” 

The researches of the International 
Fisheries Commission indicate that at 
least 50 per cent of the halibut on the 
southern banks mature in 12 years, said 
Mr. Radcliffe. Some mature at eight 
years, but others not until they are 15 
to 18 years old, he said. The halibut 
lives to an average of 25 years. 

Because it takes so long for this fish 
to mature, the problem is aggravated, 
said Mr. Radcliffe. Planting of young 
fish propagated at culture stations does 
not seem to be the practical solution, he 
added. Mr. Radcliffe quoted from the 
recent report of the Commission: 

“All authorities agree that artificial 
propagation of deep sea fish such as 
halibut is impracticable, and that it is 
also evidently impossible to control in 
any way the food supply or enemies of 
the fish. Conservation then can only 
be accomplished by so handling the 
existing supply that commercial pro- 
duction will be fully balanced by nat- 
ural propagation and growth, with ample 
allowance for reserves. The benefits 
resulting from regulation must not be 
at once destroyed but preserved until 
there is an actual increase available for 
use.” 
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Universities “Use” 
Rather Than Foster 
Health, Is Charge 


‘Average Student Is Non-Par- 
ticipant in Athletic 
Events. 


Conditions Improving 


Department of Physical Educa- 
tion Should Control All 
Sports, Official Claims. 


Undue attention to the diamond and 
gridiron “heroes” on the part of the 
average student and too little personal 
participation in physical activities 1s 
still prevalent in most colleges and uni- 
versites, the Chief of the Division of 
Physica] Education and School Hygiene, 
Bureau of Education, Dr. James Fred- 
erick Rogers, stated on August 29. 

After-school memories are chiefly of 
physical rather than mental athletics, 
“hence the exalted place of sports in 
the mind of the average alumnus,” Dr. 
Rogers said. He stated that a few 
schools have “helplessly allowed their 
athletics to be magnified out of all pro- 
portion and to be exploited by the alumni 
until it is difficult to say whether the 


schools manage the athletics or the | 
Because in- | 


athletics run the schools.” 
tercollegiate sports make use of ,rather 
than cultivate health’ and physique, he 
pointed out, they should not be fostered 
at the expense of thg physical welfare 


of the general student body, regardless 


of their value as diversion. 
The full text of the 
lows: 


While hardly more than 50 per cent | 


of our colleges as yet take the physical 
welfare of their students seriously, the 


and physique of those in their care are 

strengthening these departments. ; 
In th meatter of medical inspection 

some colleges have established the prac- 


tice of wholesale health examinations of | 
newcomers at the opening of school or | 
in “freshman week” proceeding the be- | 
ginning of the fall session. Assisting ex- | 
aminers are employed, including special- | 


ists in eyes, nose and throat, etc. This 
method has the advantage of obtaining 


a knowledge of the student’s physical | 


condition early in his school life, whereas 
physical examinations by the regular col- 
lege staff often extend over a half year 


or more before all the freshmen have 


been looked over. . 

In the physical examinations the habits 
of the student are studied more than for- 
merly, and the very important matter of 
his nutrition is given more attention than 
it has hitherto received. 

The finding of defects and the recom- 
mendation of their correction is often 
not sufficient to produce the desired re- 
sults in the way of treatment. The Col- 
lege of the City of New York has set the 
pace in more active efforts toward phys- 
ical improvement by refusing entrance 
to certain applicants on physical grounds, 
and by making it plain to other students 
that they must report at an early date 
to the college physician with evidence 
of having had their defects corrected or 
with good reasons for not having done so. 
In the teacher-training schools of Con- 
necticut the State department of educa- 
tion has gone still further by placing 
students having remediable defects on 
probation and by dropping them from the 
school in case they have not had these 
defects treated within a reasonable time. 

In the past biennium more serious ef- 
forts have been made to provide oppor- 
tunities and instruction in physical ac- 
tivities, especially for out-of-door games 
for the rank and file of students. The 
neglect of the average student, in this 
respect, as compared with the heroes of 
the diamond and gridiron is still glaring 
enough, but the exceptions to this rule 
are becoming fewer. Some universities 
report more than 90 per cent of students 
participating in intramural sports, and, 
as an example of facilities afforded for 
these activities, Amherst with about 700 
students provides 53 acres of ground with 
accommodations for the playing of base- 
ball or soccer, tennis, etc., for 300 stu- 
dents at one time. Ambherst is setting an 
example in student health activity today 
as she did over a half century since. — 

To find out the status and needs in 
college health work, the past two years 
have been fruitful of surveys of the situ- 
ation notably that by the deans of 
women’s colleges issued in 1926, the very 
comprehensive study by Dr. W. E. For- 
sythe, of the University of Michigan, and 
that of the committee of 50 on college 
hygiene, of which Dr. Thomas A. Storey 
is chairman, which is nearly completed. 

Athletics Big Drawing Power. — 

The prominence given to intercollegiate 
athletics, which annually is attacked and 
defended from physical, mental, and 
moral points of view, has been the out- 
come of the extension of higher educa- 
tion toaclass not formerly reached, and 


_ the crowding of colleges with students 


who find in extracurricular activities: an 
outlet for sperfluous energy and a solace 
for compulsory schdol attendance. Every 
vigorous child has’ kindlier recollections 
of his spontaneous playground activi- 
ties than of his compulsory classroom 
exercises, and as the interests of college 
life sometimes seem to center more in 
the winning of intercolledigate games at 
all costs than in scholastic attainments, 
afterschool memories are chiefly _of 
physical rather than mental athletics. 
Hence the exalted place of sports in the 
minds of the average alumnus. 

This interest and the influence of the 
alumni have extended not only to their 
representation in the contr@l of athletics, 
but to the introduction of graduate 
management. A few schools have help- 
lessly allowed their athletics to be mag- 
nified out of all proportion and to be ex- 
ploited by the alumni until it is diffi- 
cult to say whether the schools manage 
the athletics or the athletics run the 
schools. It is little wonder that with 
such a state of affairs there is an annual 
crop of difficulties and criticisms. There 
is, however, a growing consciousness 
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| Private Interests Denied Access to Papers 


Of Contestants for Government Positions 


Civil Service Commission Warns Public It Has No Con- 
nectiow With Schools. 


—— 


The Civil Service Commission has no 
connection. with any so-called “civil- 
service” school, and is in no way re- 
sponsible for statements contained * in 


their advertisements, it was announced 
August 29 by the Commission. 


. Reasons why persons may be excluded | 


from examinations for civil service posi- 
tions and the procedure on examining 
applicants were explained in the state- 
ment. Identity of the competitor is not 
disclosed to the examiner, it was ex- 
plained, until the papers have been rated 
and reviewed and the average percent- 
age determined. Certification is made 


| without regard to sex, it was stated, un- 


less the appointing officer, under his 
legal right to do so, has specified the 
sex desired. 

The full text of the 
lows: , 

The Commission has no connection 
with any civil-service school or insti- 
tute doing business b¥ correspondence or 
otherwise, and has no information to 
furnish in regard to such schools. Rep- 
resentatives of schools are not permitted 
to inspect the examination papers of 
competitors. 

Authentic information in regard to 
examinations may be obtained only from 
the Civil Service Commission or the dis- 
trict secretary and without cost. 
Commission is in no way responsible fox 
statements contained in the advertise- 
ments of schools. 


Name of Contestant 


Not Known to Examiner 

After an examination is held, the 
papers are arranged in the examination 
room by sheets or subjects and are for- 
warded under seal to the Commission. 
They are distributed by sheets to the 


statement fol- 


2, Examiner C all of sheets 3, and so 


on, the sheets being distributed among 
as many examiners as there are sub- 


jects in the particular examination to | 


be rated. 

After the papers are rated in the first 
instance they ‘are redistributed, and the 
first rating is reviewed by other exam- 
iners. When all of the papers of an ex- 
amination have been rated and reviewed, 
those of each competitor are for the 
first time brought together, his average 
percentage is ascertained, the declaration 
envelope is opened, and the declaration 
sheet to which he has signed his name 
is attached to his examination papers. 

The identity of the competitor, there- 
fore, is not disclosed until his papers 
have been rated and reviewed and his av- 
erage percentage determined. As the 
charges for specific errors are fixed by 
the rules for rating, and as each subject 
is rated by one examiner and reviewed 
by another, it will be seen that absolute 
impartiality, accuracy, and unifromity 
are secured in the work. 

A notice of rating will be sent to each 
person éxamined as soon as practicable, 
whether he passes or fails to pass. Let- 
ters of inquiry concerning ratings should 
not be written unless competitors have 
reason to believe that the notices have 
miscarried in the mails. 

Enlisted men will be admitted to ex- 
aminations for which they are shown to 
be eligible. The question of their dis- 
charge, if offered civil appointment, will 
be determined by the military or naval 
authorities. 

Approximately 200,000 persons com- 
pete each year in sivil-service examina- 
tions. About half this number attain 
eligible ratings. 

Forty Thousand Positions 


Are Being Filled Annually 

In the 44 years of its existence the 
Commission has examined more than 
five and a half million persons, and of 
this number more than 1,500,000 have 
been appointed to the service. Forty 
thousand positions are filled annually, 
the vacancies being caused mainly by re- 
tirement, death, resignation, and removal. 

The Commission is authorized to ex- 
clude a person from any examination 
for any of the following reasons: 

(a) That he is not a citizen of or 
does not-owe allegiance to the United 
States. 

(b) That he is, on the date of the 
examination, under the minimum or has 
reached the maximum age limit pre- 
scribed for the examination for which 
he applies. 

(c) That he has any of the following 
defects: Bright’s disease; malignant tu- 
mor (cancer, ete.); diabetes; epilepsy; 
any abnormal hardening of the arteries 





The | 


| examiners, Examiner A being given all | 


number is growing, and the institutions | of sheets 1, Examiner B all of sheets 


already having a concern for the health | 








(arteriosclerosis); transmissible disease, | 


including syphilis, gonorrhea, and chan- 
croid, also tuberculosis (active or ar- 
rested for a period of less than one 
year); insanity or mental illness suffi- 
ciently definite to affect the usefulness of 
applicant; seriously defective vision of 
both eyes, incorrectible by glasses; pro- 
gressive myopia; progressive or dis- 
abling paralysis; uncompensated valvu- 
lar disease of the heart; loss of both 
arms, both legs, or arm and leg; hands, 
feet, legs, or body so injured, 
crippled, or deformed as to seriously af- 
fect usefulness (except that the appli- 
cations of persons who have lost limbs 
or parts of limbs but who have demgn- 
strated dexterity either with or without 
that the school should control these 
sports through its faculty and that they 
should be in charge of the department 
of physical education. The doing away 
with expensive coaching and gate re- 
ceipts has also been advised as a means 
of a return to a normal state of affairs. 
Advise Against “Using” Health. 

It has been pointed out many times 
that intercollegiate sports make use of 
rather than cultivate health and phys- 
ique; and no matter what their value in 
the way of diversion the school has no 
business to foster them at the expense of 
the physical welfare of the general 
student body. There is more apprecia- 
tion of this fact than formerly, as indi- 
cated by better provision for the physical 
education of the general student body, 
but many schools have far to go in this 
direction, 


| 


the use of artificial substitutes will be 
accepted for examinations where physi- 
cal ability is of subordinate importance) ; 
chronic alcoholism or drug addiction. 


Provision for Complete 


Examination of Applicants 

Applicants who have organic heart 
disease will be required to submit medi- 
cal certificates from two physicians, ex- 
cept where the examining physician is a 
commissioned officer of the Army, Navy, 
or Public Health Service, is a physician 
of the United States Veterans’ Bureau, 
or is a designated examiner of the com- 
mission and a Federal official or em- 
ploye. If the defect is not fully com- 
pensated, the application will be disap- 
proved. 

Other physical defects, e. g., fallen or 
misplaced arch or foot affecting func- 
tion; color blindness; hernia (rupture); 
defective hearing, speech, etc., will also 
debar from examination when in the 
judgment of the commission such defects 
may impair the individual’s efficiency or 
give rise. (by aggravation due to em- 
ployment or by endangering fellow work- 
ers) to a claim under employes’ com- 
pensation acts. 

Where an eligible who has a physical 
defect not sufficient to bar him. from 
examination is certified for appointment 
and objection is made by the appointing 
officer because of such defect, the Com- 
mission will give further consideration 
to the case and will sustain much objec- 
tion if it is found that the defect is a 
disqualification for the position for 
which certification was made. 

The President has authorized, on the 
recommendation of the Civil Service 
Commission, an amendnagnt to the Civil 
Service rules which permits the Commis- 
sion to exempt from the physical re- 
quirements established for any position 
desired a disabled and honorably dis- 
charged soldier, sailor, or -marine upon 
the certification of the Veterans’ Bureau 
that he has been specially trained for and 
has passed a practical test demonstrat- 
ing his physical ability to perform the 
duties of the class of position in which 
employment is sought. The President has 
also authorized tthe Commission, at its 
discretion, to waive the physical re- 
quirements in the case of a disabled vet- 
eran not so trained to permit his exami- 
nation. 


Commission Has Dejined 
Words “Disabled Veteran” 


The Commission has defined the words 
“disabled veteran” as appearing in this 
connection to mean a Veteran whose 
disability has been incurred, or increased, 
or aggravated by, or is traceable to, his 
military or naval service. They do not 
include those veterans whose disability 
is not connected with their military or 
naval service. 

(d) That he is addicted to the habitual 
use of intoxicating beverages to excess, 
or to the use of opium, morphine, or 
other narcotic drugs. . 

(ce) That he has been dismissed from 
the Federal Service for delinquency or 
misconduct within one year preceding the 
date of his application. Whether or not 
an application will be accepted after the 
expiration of a year from a person dis- 
missed from the service rests with the 
Commission, and each case of this char- 
acter will be considered on its individual 
merits. 5 

(f) That he has failed after probation 
to receive absolute appointment to the 
postion for which he again applies within 
one year from the date of the expiration 
of his probationary service. If the ap- 
plication is made after the expiration 
of a year, the circumstances which re- 
sulted in the failure of absolute appoint- 
ment will determine whether or not the 
application will be accepted. 

(g) That he has made a false state- 
ment in his application or has been guilty 
of fraud or deceit in any manner con- 
nected with his application or examina- 
tion, or has been guilty of crime or in- 


famous or notoriously disgraceful con- 
duct. 


Allegiance to United States 


Essential for Applicant 

No person will be admitted to exami- 
nation unless he is a citizen of or owes 
allegiance to the United States: Provided, 
That when an examination has been duly 
announced to fill a vacancy and there is 
a lack of eligibles who are citizens, the 
Commission may, in its discretion, ex- 
amine persons who are not citizens, but 
they will not be certified for appointment 
so long as citizen eligibles are available. 
Applicants are required to make oath 
in their applications to their citizenship 
or allegiance. Foreign-born persons who 
claim United States citizenship must. fur- 
nish satisfactory proof of such citizen- 
ship in connection with their applica- 
tions> 

Members of family in public setvice.— 
The Civil Service Act provides that 
whenever there are two or more mem- 
bers of a family in the public service in 
the grades covered by the act nv other 
member of such family shall be eligible 
for appointment to any of the said 
grades. The Attorney General, on May 
25, 1907, rendered an opinion that where 
two or more members of a family are in 
the public service in the grades covered 
by the Civil Service Act the Commission 
is authorized and required to withhold 
from certification the name of any other 
member of such family. If, on inspec- 
tion of an application for examination, it 
is found that two or more members of 
the applicant’s family are in the classi- 
fied service, the applicant will be ad- 
mitted to examination if found otherwise 
eligible, but his name will not be certified 
for appointment so long as two or more 
members of his family are in the classi- 
fied service. This restriction does’ not 
apply in the case of temporary appoint- 
ments. ; : 

Both men and women, if qualified, may 
enter examinations, but appointing offi- 
cers have the legal right to specify the 
sex desired in requesting certification of 
eligibles. Unless sex is specified, the 
Commission makes certification without 
regard to sex 
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Laboratory Equipped 
To Measure Light 


Radiated by Atoms 


Bureau of Standards to Un.- | 
dertake to Identify Atomic 
Structure. 


New Process Applied 


Wave Length Is Determined by 
Prism Which Bends Ray 
and Reveals Frequency. 


Identification of atomic structures 
through measurements of wave lengths 
of light waves is one of the researches 
to be pursued in a new underground op- 
tical laboratory now being equipped at | 
the Bureau of Standards. Just as a ra- | 
dio broadcasting station can: be identi- 
fied if its wave length or frequency is | 
known, so the kind of atom can be deter- ! 
mined by measuring the wave length it | 
broadcasts as light, says a statement is- 
sued August 29 by the Bureau of Stayd- 
ards. 

The significance of this line of re- 
search by the Bureau of Standards and 
the accomplishments expected, as well as 
what has been done before, are dis- 
cussed in the official statement announc- 
ing the new laboratory. The full text 
follows: 

A new underground optical laboratory 
is being completed and equipped for the 
measurement of light waves and re- 
search on the wave lenghts characteris- 
tic om the chemical elements. 

If we seek the basis of the new sci- 
ence of the atom, it may surprise us to 
find it in the measurement of light waves. 
Such measurements are the foundation of | 
the science of radiation and of atomic 
structure. 

Atom Emits Light. 

The length of a light wave depends 
upon the frequency, or number of vibra- 
tions per second. Any atom suitably 
excited, emits light of a certain wave 
length, as definite and as constant as that 
of a broadcasting station. 

In radio we know the station if we | 
know the wave length or frequency. Just | 
so we identify the kind of atom by meas- 
uring the wave length it broadcasts as 
light. 

Much of the precise data concerning 
wave lengths of light has been obtained | 
in the past 25 years by the Bureau of 
Standards experts in this field. Our 
astonishing insight into the structure and | 
behavior of the atom is to be credited | 
to wave length measurements and their 
correlation into groups or series largely 
done at the Bureau of Standards. 

Since light waves are bent from their 
course by a prism or a grating in propor- 
tion to their frequency, the change of 
direction becomes a measure of their 
frequency or wave length. Bureau ex- 
perts are daily measuring light wave 
lengths or frequencies without any er- 
rors exceeding four parts in a million 
million. 

The rays from nearly all chemical ele- 
ments have here been measured, in- 
cluding those of the newest available 
element Halnium. Difficult as it still is 
to obtain Haforium, it is more plenti- 
ful in nature than tin or lear and two 
million times more, abundant than gold. 

The interesting point about the discov- 
ery of Halnuim by Danish scientists 
is that the measurement of its light 
waves first revealed its presence in zir- 
conium ores. Its properties were so like 
zirconium that it,eluded discovery by 
chemical means. 

The measurement of the Halnium light 
waves at the Bureau of Standards con- 
firmed the findings of its Danish dis- | 
covers, fixing its serial number and posi- 
tion in the periodic system of the atoms. | 

The new laboratory will continue with 
finer equipment the same lines of study 
of light waves in the light of the newest | 
interpretation of their origin. This in- 
teresting line of research determines the 
wave lengths of all radiations which an 
atom can emit. 

For the iron atom upwards of 5,000 
different wave lengths are known and 
accurately measured. Many of these are 
used as standards for the measurement 
of other waves. 

In this laboratory will be installed | 
the new power electromagnet with its 
power plant, to'be used to split the rays 
into their magnetic componets in order 
to classify the wave lengths for use 
in practical chemical analysis. This 
laboratory which will photograph the 
spectrograph which will photograph the 
light of each wave length in regions of 
far shorter wave lengths. 

This will extend our knowledge of 
the characteristic wave lengths or fre- 
quencies into regions involving the great- 
est energy -changes in the atoms, the 
frequency, being directly proportional 
to the energy change in the atom which 
radiates the light. 

Dr. Kiess, of this laboratory, made the 
wave length measurements and sugges- 
tion which resulted in the discovery of 
Ilinium by Hopkins and others at the 
University of Illinois. Dr. Meggers, the 
physicist in charge of the Bureau’s work 
in spectroscopy, is now in Europe in- 
specting the foreign laboratories engaged 
in related researches. 

Practical Applications. 

The Bureau’s work has had many and 
important practical applications and 
many more are in sight. Methods of 
detecting microscopic impurities in 
metals were worked out and applied to 
detecting such impurities in a half hour | 
where chemical methods would have 
failed or consumed many hours of com- 
plex analytical procedure. : 

Again the accurate measurements of 
wave lengths furnished to astronomers 
were adopted by them for their studies 
of the composition and movements of 
stars and nebulas. Such accurate meas- 
urements of the helium yellow light have 
been applied in the ruling of the most 
accurate ruled scales ever produced. 

The Bureau experts were enabled to 
produce these scales without the use of 
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| Pan American Union Issues Bulletin 


Describing Island of San Salvador 


Sighted by Columbus in 1492; Passengers on Passing 
Steamships Seek Glimmps of Point. 


The Island of San Salvador which was 
the first part of the New World sighted 
by Columbus in 1492 is described by the 
Pan American Union, of which the 


United States is a member, in a bulletin 
just made public. 
Very few visitors touch at the island, 


the Pan American Union states, but | 


many crowd the steamship rails as they 
pass to get a glimpse of it. 

That part of the bulletin which per- 
tains to the island of San Salvador, fol- 
lows in full text: 

“More than 400 years ago a few 
weary and weather-beaten sailors ob- 
served a light on an island. As darkness 
gave way to the dawn of a new October 
day, Columbus and his men were seeing 
sights—perhaps the most joyous and 
satisfying of their lives. Primarily, their 
mission was not one of sightseeing. 


But ever since the little caravels cast | 


anchor and their commander gave the 
name of San Salvador to the discovered 
land, this spot.in the deep has main- 
tained a curious interest. Lying on the 
course of the Columbus caravels, the 
island remains on routes of trade today, 
but historic aspects are about its only 
unusual claims. 

“The present-day voyager eagerly 
scans the horizon by day and watches 
for San Salvador’s light by night. 


aid—it appears human-like in the mes- 
it bears over the waves. ‘Look 
into the western darkness,’ says the cap- 
tain, ‘and you'll see a light on the land- 
fall of Columbus.’ The landsman looks 
and looks; it sems ‘there’s darkness there 
But finally expect- 
ancy is gratified, as 
repeated every 30 seconds. ‘That’s San 
Salvador, says the veteran of the sea, 
‘that’s San Salvador calling its name 
from a modern lighthouse, 50 feet high. 
We’l pass rather near.’ 

“The historic island of San Salvador is 


Precedence Defined 


For Missions Abroad 


Executive Order Gives Rank to 
Foreign Service Over Trade 
Representatives. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
precedence will follow the ranking in- 
dicated in the paragraphs above. 

At ceremonies and receptions where 
dipiomatic missions are present as a 
body, the Military, Naval and Commer- 
cial attaches will form distinct groups, 
and follow in that order the diplomatic 
personnel of the mission. 

3. In international conferences at 
which the American delegates possess 
plenipotentiary powers, the senior Coun- 
selor of Embassy or Legation attached 
to the delegation, takes place and prece- 
dence immediately after the delegates, 
unless otherwise instructed by the Secre- 
tary of State. 5 

4. As between officers of the Depart- 
ments of State and Commerce:— 

(a) The senior Foreign Commerce Of- 
ficer functioning in a consular district 
in which there is no diplomatic mission, 
shall rank with but after the senior For- 
eign Service Officer functioning in that 
districi. 

(b) Foreign Commerce Officers in a 
consular district, other than the senior 
officer, shall rank with respect to the 
Foreign Service Officers in the Consular 


| District other than the senior officer as 


follows: ; 

(1) Foreign Commerce Officers of 
Class I, with but after Foreign Service 
Officers of Classes I and II; 

(2) Foreign Commerce Officers of 
Class II, with but after Foreign Servce 
Officers of Classes III and IV; 

(3) Foreign Commerce Officers of 
Class III, with but after Foreign Service 
Officers of Classes V, VI and VII; 

(4) Foreign Commerce Officers of 
Class IV, with but after Foreign Service 


| Officers of Classes VIII and IX, and un- 


classified Officers of the first grade; 

(5) Foreign Commerce Offers of 
Class V, with but after unclassified For- 
eign Service Officers of the second and 
third grades. 

(c) In the absence of the Foreign 
Service Officer in charge of a consular 
district, the Foreign Service Officer act- 
ing shall enjoy the precedence regularly 
accorded the former, and in ¢he absence 
of the ranking Foreign Commerce Offi- 
cer, the Officer acting shall enjoy the 
precedence of the ranking Foreign Com- 
merce Officer. 

5. In the districts to which they are 
assigned, Foreign Service officers in 
charge of Consulates General take place 
and precedence immediately after Briga- 
dier Generals in the Army or Marine 
Corps, and hold rank intermediate be- 
tween Rear Admirals and Captains in the 
Navy. 

In the Districts to which they are as- 
signed, Foreign Service officers in charge 
of Consulates take place and precedence 
immediately after Colonels in the Army 
or Marine Corps and Capitains in the 
Navy. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

The White House. 

August 10, 1927. 

(No. 1705] 

an inch, The most astonishing work, 
however, has been the correlation of the 
radiations from a single chemical ele- 
ment showing the atomic energy changes 
which produce them, and measuring the 
energy change in the atom which pro- 
duces each wave length. 

To the scientists who are studying the 
atoms and their structure and behavior, 
such data are priceless and the rapid 
progress in this field is to be attributed 
in no small measure to the painstaking 
measurements and research on wave 


a standard of length directly from the | lengths and frequencies in the spectro- 


light waves and with an accuracy be- 
tween lines better than a millionth of 


scopic laboratory of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, 


But | 
the light that the mariner ‘picks up’ to- | 
day may be likened unto that of a trained | 


out of the deep | 
| come two flashes—interval—two flashes, 





also known by the name of Watling. It 
extends about 12 miles in a northern and 
southerly direction and is approximately 
six miles wide. There are a few people 
on the island. It is tropical, of course, 
and parts are fertile, but somewhat in- 
Tand there are numerous salt-water 
marshes. Here and there stand hills a 
hundred or more feet above sea level.” 
The following extracts from the Eng- 
lish translation of Columbus’ diary, may 
be of interest, as indicating occurrences 
on the second day of discovery: 
“Saturday, October 13.—This island is 
tolerably large and very level, with fine 
trees and plenty 
large lake in the middle of it, without 
mountains and all covered with verdure 
most pleasing to the eye.” 
The next day Columbus wrote: 
“Sunday, October 14.—At dawn I or- 
dered the boat of the ship and boats 
of the caravels to be got ready, and 
went along the island, in a northeasterly 
direction, to see the other side, * * * and 
also to see the willages, and soon saw 
two or three and their inhabitants com- 
ing to the shore calling us and praising 
God. Some brought us water, some eat- 
ables; others, when they saw that I did 
not care to go on shore, plunged into 
the sea swimming and came, and we 
understood that they asked us if we had 
come down from Heaven. And one old 
man got into the boat, while others in 
a loud voice called both men and women, 
Saying: ‘Come and see the men. from 
Heaven, Bring them food and drink.’ ” 
So this little area was the first land- 
fall—a gateway so to speak—from the 
Old World into the New World—into 
waters and lands inhabited by the 
Arawaks and the Caribs and other peo- 
ples strange and interesting to the vis- 
itors from Europe. Over these same wa- 
ters and through the many passages and 
straits come the ships of today into all 
parts of the Caribbean; but the numer- 
ous gateways that yesterday provided a 
course into this “American Mediter- 
ranean” became inadequate. 


Ship Law Suspended 
For Virgin Islands 


President Extends Freedom 
From Restrictions for One 


Year. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Islands has not been established as pro- 


vided by Section 21 of the “Merchant 
Marine Act, 19203”? 

And whereas, the President of the 
United States im accordance with the 
authority vested in him by Section 21 
of the “Merchant Marine Act, 1920,” has 
from time to time, to wit, on February 
1, 1922, on May 18, 1922, on October 28, 
1922, on October 25, 1923, on April 7, 
1924, on Octobex 23, 1924, on April 25, 
1925, on November 24, 1925, and on 
August 14, 1926, issued proclamations 
extending the time for the establishment 
of such service, and deferring the ap- 
plication of the coastwise laws to the 
Virgin Islands until September 30, 1927. 


Period Extended for Year. 

Now, therefore, I, Calvin Coolidge, 
President of the United States of Amer- 
ica, acting under and by virtue of the 
authority conferred upon me by Section 
21 of the above mentioned Act, do hereby 
declare and proclaim that the period for 
the establishment of an adequate ship- 
Ping service with the aforesaid Virgin 
Islands be further extended from Sep- 
tember 30, 1927, to September 30, 1928; 

And inasmuch as the extension of the 
coastwise laws of the United States to 
the Virgin Islands, as provided in Section 
21 of the “Merchant Marine Act, 1920,” 
is dependent upon the establishment of 
an adequate shipping service to such 
island possession, I do hereby further 
proclaim and declare that the extension 
of the coastwise laws of the United 
States to the Virgin Islands is deferred 
from September 30, 1927, to September 
30, 1928, 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto 
set my hand and causgd the seal of the 
United States to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this 
ninth day of Augcust, in the year of our 
Lord, One thousand Nine Hundred and 
Twenty-Seven, amd of the Independence 
of the United States of America the One 
Hundred and Fifty-Second. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

By the President: Frank B. Kellogg, 
Secretary of State. 


Booklet on Services 


To Shipping Revised 


Importance of American Flag 
Ships Explained by 
Shipping board. 


[Continued from Page 1.} 

Europe in far greater proportion than to 
anyother world region; the United King- 
dom alone takes $67,000,000 worth of 
tobacco; how much of this returns to 
America in the form of blended smokes 
we cannot say. The United Kingdom also 
paid $35,000,000 for lard; $55,000,000 for 
hams, shoulders, and bacon; $55,000,000 
for wheat; and 
cotton. 

This vast trade in farm products de- 
pends greatly on ships; good, substan- 
tial freight carriers. It is in this route 
that competition is most keen, and in 
this trade that American farmers would 
feel the pinch should foreign shippers 
ever gain a monopoly of trans-Atlantic 
ocean transportation. 

- For the safeguarding and stabilizing of 

agriculture in the United States it ap- 
pears essential that American-flag ships 
be utilized in this trade as far as poss- 
ible, certainly to an extent not less than 
half of the total movement 





of water, and a very | 
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Committee Appointed ~ 
On Voting Rights at — 

Wireless Conference — 


| Representative Wallace H, 


White Is Named Chairman 
by Department of State. 


Scheduled in October 


Convention of 1926 Considers 
ed; Allowed Nations to Vote 
for Territories. 


A committee of three has been ap- 
pointed to discuss the questions of how 
many votes each country shall be allowed 


| at the International Radio Telegraphie 


Conference which convenes October 4, 
according to an oral statement at the 
Department of State August 29. 

The committee consists of Represen- 
tative Wallace White (Rep.), of Lewis- 
ton, Me, chairman; Judge Stephen 
Davis, and William R. Vallance, assist- 
ant solicitor of the Department of State. 

Convention of 1912. 

Under the terms of the International 
Wireless Convention of 1912, to which 
all of the participants at the present 
conference are parties, certain countries, 
Germany, the United States, Russia, 
Great Britain and France are entitled to 
six votes each on behalf of their col- 
onies, Other countries, namely, Italy, 
the Netherlands, and Portugal, are en- 
titled to three votes, while Japan, Bel- 
gium, and Spain were entitled to two. 


| Technically, this voting arrangement is 


still in effect, it was explained orally 
at the Department, since the Convention 
is still in effect, but a new voting ar- 
rangement will be considered. Germany, 
who gave up paying her dues. for six 
votes to the International Telegraphic 
Union on the basis that she no longer 
had any colonies, has now requested that 
she be allowed a voting parity with the 
other important powers, on the basis 
that her wireless interests are as exten- 
sive as those of other countries, 

Voting Strength Allowed. 

The full text of Article 12 of the 1912 
Convention which defines the voting 
strength of each country, and which tech- 
nically will be in effect at the coming 
conference, follows in full text: 

Article 12. In the deliberations each 
country shall have but one vote. 

If a Government adheres to the con- 
vention for its colonies, possessions, or 
protectorates, subsequent conferences 
may decide that such colonies, posses- 
sions or protectorates, or a part thereof, 
shall be considered as forming a country 
as regards the application of the preced- 
ing paragraph. But the number of votes 
at the disposal of one Government, includ- 
ing its colonies, possessions or protecto- 
rates, shall in no case exceed six. 

The following shall be considered as 
forming a single country for the appli- 
cation of the present Article: 

German East Africa, German South- 
west Africa, Kamerun, Togo Land, Ger- 
man Protectorates in the Pacific; 

Alaska, Hawaii and other American 
possessions in Polynesia, The Philippine 
Islands, Porto Rico and Amercian pos- 
sessions in the Antilles, the Panama Ca- 
nal Zone; 

The Belgian Congo; 

The Spanish Colony of the Gulf of 
Glinea; / 

French East Africa, French Equitorial 
Africa, Indo-China, Madagascar, Tunis; 

The Union of South Africa, the Aus- 
tralian Federation, Canada, British India, 
New Zealand; 

Eritrea, Italian Somaliland. , 

Chosen, Formosa, Japanese Sakjalin, 
and the leased territory of _ Kwantung 
(all considered as one vote). 

The Dutch East India, the Colony of 
Curacao. 

Portuguese East Africa and the Por- 
tuguese possessions in Asia, Portuguese 
West Africa. 

Russian Central Asia (littoral of the 
Caspian Sea), Bokhara, Khiva, Western 
Siberian (littoral of the Arctic Ocean),” 
Western Siberia (littoral of the Pacific 
Ocean). 


i 


Canadians on Customs 
[Continued froin Page 1.] 

Mr. Lowman said this question was one 
to which the Canadians had given con- 
siderable thought and it was of direct in- 
terest to the representatives of this Gov- 
ernment, inasmuch as it necessarily was 
linked with the Government’s country- 
wide building program which has been 
put under way and for which appropria- 
tions will be sought from Congress at its . 
forthcoming session. 

The Canadian government has more 
ports of entry than the United States, 
but inamany instances where ports are 
located in the same territory they are 
It was the thought of some 
members of the conference that better 
cooperation between the two governs 
ments might be possible were the ports 


| actually on opposite sides of the lines, 


This however, is a subject which, Mr, 
Lowman said, repires careful study, and 
he did not desire to disclose the detailed 
discussions of the participants on it. 


World Wide 


We are equipped to 
place experts in foreign 
and domestic fields for 
investigations, apprais- 
als, preliminary de- 
signs, engineering and 
construction, 


The J. G. White 
Engineering Corporation 
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Nez Perce Indians Prove Success 


Of Federal Allotment Policy 


Economic and Social Development of Tribe Is 
Said to Be Outstanding 
Example. 


A tedious pilgrimage in the early 
Nineteenth Century by four Nez Perce 
Indians from the woods ofladoh to what 
was then the trading post of St. Louis, 
Mo., was made in search of the “white 
man’s gospel,” says a member of the 
United States Board of Indian Comnis- 
sioners, Flora Warren Seymour, in a 
statement made public on August 26 by 
the Board. 

This tribe of Indians has been among 
the most enthusiastic in the adoption of 
Christian civilization, Miss Seymour 
states, and is credited with helping to 
establish the first school and the first 
church in the State of Idaho. Its story 
of unusual economic and social develop- 
ment is one of cooperation among them- 
selves, with the Government and with 
missionaries, she says. Miss Seymour 
points to the advancement made by the 
Nez Perces as the outstanding example 
of the success of the Government’s gen- 
eral allotment policy. She remarks that 
“if there were no needs more serious 
than theirs, the ‘Indian problem’ would 
have passed into history.” 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The Fort Lapwai Reservation, in west- 
ern Idaho, is the home of 1,400 Nez 
Perce Indians, of whom more than a 
thousand are full-bloods. The reserva- | 
tion covers 212,000 acres of which 178,- 
000 have been allotted in severalty to 
the Indians. 

If all the Indian tribes who have re- 
ceived lands in severalty reached the 
state of progress attained by the Nez 
Perces the general allotment policy of 
the Government might well be deemed | 
a satisfaction of the needs of the Indian. | 
This is not by way of saying that there | 
is nothing left to be desired for this 





tribe. But, if there were no needs more | 
serious than their, the “Indian problem” | 
would have passed into history. 


Exceptional People in 


| 
Exceptional Country 24 

These are an exceptional people in| 
many ways, and theirs is an exceptional 
country. It is hard to believe that the | 
continuous hills are really cultivated | 
fields, for they look too precipitous for | 
horses and machinery. But, at this time 
of year they are rich with a_ golden 
harvest of wheat. 

The former Nez Perce Reservation, | 
long since opened to development, lies 
along the course of the Clearwater River 
in western Idaho. Lewiston, at the | 
junction of the Clearwater and the 
Snake, is a dozen miles northwest of the | 
Indian lands and of Fort Lapwai, where | 
are located a tuberculosis sanitorium | 
and the agency establishment which | 
cares for the business of those Nez | 
Perces who are still in wardship. 

At Fort Lapwai the altitude is about | 
800 feet, and the climate is designated | 
as “semi-tropical.” This perhaps exag- 
gerates the situation, but certainly it | 
is a land of long summers, mild win- | 
ters, and fertile soil. | 

An hour’s drive along the Idaho North 
and South Highway, which passes by | 
the fort, will take one to an altitude | 
of 3,500 and 4,000 feet above sea level, | 
where the breeze is cool and laden with | 
the scent of pine trees. As a car| 
presses up the slopes, winding round 
and round the hills at an average 5 per | 
cent grade, one looks beiow at a marvel- 
ous panorama, a vast rolling checker- | 
board of alternate wheat fields and | 
summer fallow lands, whose smooth 
blackness contrasts vividly with the gold | 
of ripened wheat or of the stubble left 
after the huge “combine” has made its | 
way over the fields behind 20 or 30| 
toiling horses, in its progress cutting | 
the wheat, threshing it, sacking it, leav- | 

“ing rows of scattered straw and heaps 
of sacked grain in its wake. 


Dry Farming Land of 


Great Productiveness 

All this is dry farming, of a pro- 
ductiveness I have not seen equalled. 
There are some small irrigable garden 
spots in the little pocket canyons where | 
a stream pierces its way through the 
hills, but the great acreage is bringing | 
forth its wealth of grain with an an- | 
nual precipitation of about 14 inches. 

Here and there the narrow canyons | 
widen into pockets large enough for a 
settlement. In such a valley, entirely 
surrounded by hills, is the Fort Lapwai 
agency with its buildings and sana- 
torium. In the eastern part of the reser- 
vation is the larger and more notable 
Kamiah Valley, the home of the mythi- 
cal monster from whom the ancestors 
of the Nez Perces were fashioned. The 
heart of the monster may still be seen, 
an odd shaped pile of rocks jutting up 
‘unexpectedly from the floor of the val- 
ley. Northeastward from Kamia_ lies | 
the Lo-lo Trail, over which came and 
went the Lewis and Clark expedition, 
leaving with the New Perces the tradi- | 
tion and sentiment of friendship for the 
white man which has been broken but 
once, and then by only that recalcitrant 
portion of the tribe which, in 1877, fol- 
lowed Chief Joseph outward along the 
Lo-lo Trail after fighting the battles of | 
Whitebird Canon, the Cottonwoods and | 
the Clearwater. 

The story of the development of the | 
Nez Perces in the main tells of coopera- 
tion on the part of the Government au- 
thorities, the missionaries, and the In- 

‘dians themselves. Lewis and Clark 
found these Indians peaceful and 
friendly, though the hard circumstances | 
of the meagre existence they could 
wrest from their bare land made them | 
more avaricious as well as more thrifty 
than the average tribe. 


Seek **White Mans’ 


Gospel” in St. Louis 

A*quarter of a century later came 
the visit of the four northwestern In- 
dians to St. Louis in search of the 
“White man’s gospel.” While varying 
accounts given by the whites assign 
“hese Indians to different tribes, the 





| the 


| ever, 
; 1895, becoming citizens at that date, ac- | 


| husbandry 
| One man, who dissipated 


| for 


Nez Perces, themselves, have an oral 
tradition, unquestioned by them, handed 
down from one generation to another, 
which gives with considerable detail the 
names, relationships and story of the 
four who made the long pilgrimage. 
According’ to this tale, all were Nez 
Perce Indians, one having a Flathead 
mother. While the party did not bring 
back the Book they sought, their trip 
was followed in a few years by the 
establishment of the first missions in 
the Oregon country, and to the Nez 
Perces came Henry and Eliza Spalding, 


to set up on the banks of the Clear. | 
water, as the ‘inscription on a boulder | 
recently placed reads, “The first home, | 


the first school, and the first church in 
theh State of Idaho.” 

Great beginnings were made in the 
next decade, The Spaldings and those 
who joined them later were leaders in 
works as well as in faith. Farm, orchard, 


grist mill, printing press, all joined in | 


the work of regeneration. But a few 


years ago the first apple tree in the State, | 


grown from seeds planted by Spalding 
himself, stood here, until the whim of 
an automobile tourist made it material 
for a:campfire. 


Tribe Sent Missionaries 
To Hostile Bands 


The Whitman massacre in: Oregon, in | 
1847, resulted in the withdrawal of all | 
| this mission work, and Mr. Spalding was | 


absent from the tribe for many years, 
returning for educational work for the 


Government for a period in the sixties | 
and for regular mission work in the sev- | 


enties, not long before his death. But 


some of the early seed had reached good | 


soil; and the Misses McBeth, two devoted 
sisters whose work among the Nez Perces 


extended from 1874 to 1915, carried on | 
| so well that today the Nez Perces stand 
| alone among Indians as a tribe that sup- 
! ports its own churches, provides its own } 
| mnisters, conducts its own religious life, 
to other | 


and even sends out missions 
Indian people. 

After the trouble of 1877-8, 
Chief Joseph and his captured band were 
sent to Oklahoma, the Christian Nez 
Perces sent to them preachers and 


| teachers; and through their efforts many 
| of the 
| life and beliefs which had been adopted | 


hostiles were reconciled to the 


by the majority of the tribe. These re- 


| turned later to Idaho and to their peo- 
unfriendly | 


ple. Those who remained 
went with Joseph to the Colville Reser- 


| vation in Washington. 
Miss Alice Fletcher, when she allotted | 
Nez Perces in the early nineties, | 


pleaded with Joseph to accept an allot- 
ment, but in vain. The majority, how- 
received their trust patents in 


cording to the law. 


At the expiration of the trust period | 


when 





in 1920, many who were deemed com- | 


petent received patents-in-fee. 
others, 
their restrictions now 
for removal in 1930. 
“Easy Money” Deteriorates 
Younger Generation 

This period since allotment has been 
one of considerable prosperity for the 
tribe. The sale of surplus lands, the 
lease of large areas, the lease or sale 


being 


For the | 
there was a 10-year extension, | 
scheduled | 


of inherited lands, the growth of dry |! 


to make a 
Perce. The 


farming, have combined 
golden flood for the Nez 


old people have in many cases retained | 


the thrift begotten 
years of industry and need; 
young folk have grown up in the 
pernicious atmosphere of “‘easy money;” 
and have suffered a deterioration in 
character as the result. 

During the past five years, wealth has 
flowed less freely. Many who spent lav- 
ishly now feel the need for a careful 
of what remains to them. 
in a grand 
three-months’ trip with racing horses the 
entire procgeds of his land sales, some 
$20,000, came to inquire anxiously for 


in them by early | 
but the | 


his share of one third of the crop of a | 


two-acre plot still remaining to him. 

An organization to carry out a five- 
year industrial program was formed two 
years ago. The pinch of economic need 
will prove more effectual, probably, than 
any pressure from without. 


Mail Service Planned 
At Legion Convention 


| Arrangements Made to Handle 


Registered Matter at 
Paris Meeting. 
Arrangements for the handling of 
registered mail for members of 
American Legion at the Convention in 
Paris, France, in September and Octo- 
ber, 1927, have been approved by the 


| Third Assistant Postmaster General, R. 
S. Regar, the Post Office Department has | 


just announced. 

The full text of the Department’s an- 
nouncement follows: 

In connection with the notice issued 
by the Second Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral (Division of Foreign Mails) pub- 
lished in the Postal Bulletin of August 
2, 1927, and on page 11 of the August, 
1927, Postal Guide, under the caption 


| “Mail for members of the American Le- 


gion while in attendance at the conven- 
tion to be held in Paris, France, in Sep- 
tember and October (1927),” postmas- 
ters are informed that mailable matter 
Legionnaires, whether addressed 
care of American Legion Headquarters, 


| Paris, or in care of a hotel or private 


residence in Paris, will be accepted for 
registration subject to the international 
registry fee of 15 cents and a charge 
of 5 cents for return receipts requested 
at time of mailing and 10 cents when 
requested subsequently. 


Indemnity for the loss of Postal Union ! 


“om 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


<° 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of © administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H,. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 
—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 
1913-1921 


T 


M 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 


Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 


CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


With Data on Children Affected by Separations 


Topic 20—Statistical Research. 


Tenth Article—Statistics of Marriage and Divorce. 


In this series of articles presenting a Top- 
ical Survey of the Government are shown the 


practical contacts between divisions and bu- 
reaus irrespective of their place in the ad- 


ministrative .organization. Groups of articles 


have been 


First, Public Health; second, 


presented explaining Government 
activities under each of the following topics: 
Foreign Rela- 
tions; third, Education; fourth, Finance; fifth, 


Conservation; sixth, Industry; seventh, Trans- 


portation; eighth, Taxation; 
Welfare; tenth, Trade 
Science; twelfth, Shipping; 


Utilities; 
teenth, National Defense; 
Enforcement ; 


By Leon E. Truesdell, 


Chief Statistician for Population, 
Bureau of the Census. 


HE first Federal inquiry on the subject of mar- 


Practices; eleventh, 
thirteenth, For- 
eign Trade; fourteenth, Arts; fifteenth, Public 
sixteenth, Communications; seven- 
eighteenth, Law 
and Nineteenth, 
present group deals with Federal activities in 
connection with Statistical Research. 


ninth, Social 


Labor. The 


for each divorce. 


liage and divorce was made by the Commis- 


sioner 
years from 1867 to 1886. 


No further inquiry on this subject was made until 
1917 and at this time information was secured only for 
It was intended that this should 
be the beginning of a series of annual inquiries, but 


the single year 1916. 


of Labor in 1889 and covered the 
The second Federal 
report on marriage and divorce, which was published 
in 1908, was made by the Bureau of the Census and 
covered the 20 years from 1887 to 1906. 


20 


early in October. 


war activities intervened and no further data on this 


subject were collected until 1922. 
report covering the year 1922 


ey 


Census annually. 
7 * * a 


These statisties of marriage and divorce have been 
received by the public with a high degree of interest 
and the Bureau receives each year hundreds of press 
clippings commenting on the figures, especially on the 
declining marriage rate and the increasing divorce rate. 


There is possibly a tendency to exaggerate the ex- 
that is, to assume 
that the marriage rate is decreasing more rapidly than 


tent of both of these movements, 


Beginning with the 
statistics of marriage 
and divorce have been published by the Bureau of the 


Marriage and DivorceStatistics Are Tabulated 
| 


1, party to whom granted (husband or wife); 2, cause 
for which divorced; 3, whether or not contested; 4, 
number of years married; 5, number of minor chil- 
dren affected by: divorce. 


A SEPARATE card schedule, containing information 

on each of the points just enumerated, is secured 
In 13 States, where the necessary 
information is assembled by the State Board of Health 
or in some other State office, the schedules are filled 
out by the State official in charge of this work and 
forwarded to the Bureau of the Census. 


In the remaining States the schedules are obtained 
through county officials, in most cases through the 
clerks of the county courts. 


As soon as the returns for any State are completed, 
a press statement is issued showing the number of 
marriages and divorces for that State, by counties, 
with comparative figures for the previous year. 


The first State announcement for 1926 was released 
on March 23, 1927, and it is hoped to issue the figures 
for the last State and for the United States as a whole 


UPON the completion of the canvass the various items 
of information secured with regard to divorces are 
punched on cards and tabulated, the results of the tab- 


that could be obtained uniformly from the records in 
more than a very small number of. States. 


* * * 


The information with regard to divorces is obtained 
from court records, which do contain fairly uniform 
information on a number of questions, so that it has 
been found possible to include in the census reports 
on divorce a classification covering the following points: 


x * * 


* * ~ 





». * * 





ulation being presented in a fairly detailed final report. 


it really is and that the number of divorces is increas- 


ing more rapidly than the actual records show. 
especially important, therefore, that accurate. official 
figures covering both marriages and divorces should 
be made available as promptly as possible. 


«* & 


HE census reports on the subject of marriage now 

give only the number of marriages performed, with-. 
out classification, the data being obtained from State 
officials in 27 States and from county officials in the 
It would doubtless be desirable to 
publish additional data, such as the age of the con- 
tracting parties, whether or not previously married, etc. 


remaining States. 


As matters now stand, however, there is such a wide 
variation in the items of information recorded by the 
officials issuing marriage licenses in the various States 
that it would be difficult to formulate any classification 


It is 


divorces. 


as a whole. 


This year for the first time statistics have been se- 
cured with regard to marriages annulled, as well as 
The number of annulments reported for 
the year will be nearly 4,000, or somewhat less than 2 
per cent of the number of divorces, taking the country 


In this report are presented not only the actual num- 
bers of marriages and divorces, with comparative fig- 
ures for the earlier inquiries, and the data for divorces 
classified according to cause, party to whom granted, 
etc, but also a number of significant ratios including 
the number of marriages per 1,000 of the total popu- 
lation and of the population 15 years old and over and 
the number of divorces per 1,000 of the total popula- 
tion and the married population. 


*, 2°95 


In a few States, however, including especially some 
of those where the divorce laws are very strict, the 
number of annulments is much larger in proportion to 
the number of divorces, running above 20 per cent ia 
New York and the District of Columbia. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of ;August 31, Mr. Bennet Mead, Assist- 
ant Statistician, Bureau of the Census, will 
discuss the census of public institutions. 


Copyright, 1927, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 


Seven Government 


Posts to Be Filled 


Civil Service Commission An- 
nounces Dates When Exami- 


Will Be Held. 


nations 


The Civil Service Commission has 
just made public the following sum- 
mary of seven vacancies in the Govern- 


| ment service: 


the | 


Junior metallurgist, Engineering Ex- 


eriment Station, U. S. Naval Academ , Disp : 
. ay Service Commission at Washington, D. 


Annapolis, Md., at $1,860 a year. Cer- 
tain specified education and training re- 
quired. Applicavions must be on file 
with the Civil Service Commission at 
Washington, D. C., not later than Sep- 
tember 17. The date for assembling of 
competitors will be stated on their ad- 
mission cards, and will be about 10 days 
after the close of receipt of applications. 
Subjects to be rated: Practical questions 
on general metallurgy, chemistry, and 
elementary physics, 7G per cent; thesis 
(to be handed to the examiner on the 
day of the examination), 30 per cent. 
Associate accountant and auditor at 
$2,700 a year, assistant accountant and 
auditor at $2,400 a year, principal ac- 
counting and auditing assistant at $2,100 
a year, Bureau of Valuation, Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Appointees will 
be allowed necessary expenses when ab- 
sent from headquarters in the discharge 
of official duties. Applicants for these 
positions must be qualified in common 
carrier accounting. Applications must 


registered mail addressed to persons at- 
tending the American Legion Conven- 
tion will be paid in the same amount 
and under the same conditions as apply 
to any other Postal Union registered 
mail intended for delivery in France and 
the responsibility of the Postal Services 
of the United States and of France will 
cease upon delivery of the registered 
matter to the representative of 
American Legion, who will be assigned 
by the American Legion to the duty of 
receiving and caring for the mail at the 
American Legion Headquarters in Paris. 


| receipt of applications. 
| rated: Physics, technics and mechanical 
| drawing, 60 per cent; optional subject 





| subjects 
| general 


| later than September 17. 





be on file with the Civil Service Commis- 


| sion at Washington, D. C., not later than 


September 13. Competitors will not be 
required to report for examination at 


| any place, but will be rated on their 


training, experience, and fitness, on a 
scale of 100. 

Junior patent examiner, Patent Office, 
at $1,860 a year. Certain specified edu- 
cation and training required. Optional 
subjects are French, German, mechan- 
ical engineering, physical and organic 
chemistry, chemical engineering, civil en- 


-| gineering and electrical engineering. Ap- 


plications must be on file with the Civil 


C., not later than September 17. . The 
date for assembling of competitors will 
be stated on their admission cards, and 
will be about 10 days after the close of 
Subjects to be 


chosen, 40 per cent. ; 
Assistant ordinance engineer (propel- 


| lant), Ordnance Department at large, for 
| duty at Picatinny Arsenal, Dover, N. J., 
at $2,400 to $3,000 a year. 


Certain speci- 
fied training and experience required. 
Applications must be on file with the 
Civil Service Commission at Washing- 
ton, D. C., not later than October 4. 
Competitors will not be required to re- 
port for examination at any place, but 
will be rated on their education, training 
and experience, on a scale of 100. 

Junior civil service examiner, Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D. C., 
at $1,500 a year. Certain specified edu- 
cation and training required. Optional 
are business. administration, 
chemistry, economies, French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, elementary 
physics, and sociology. Applications 
must be on file with the Civil Service 
Commission at Washington, D. C., not 
The date for 
assembling of competitors will be stated 
on their admission cards, and will be 


; about 10 days after the close of receipt 
the , 


of applications. Subjects to be rated: 
General information, 60 per cent; a dis- 
cussion of at least 300 words on one of 
three topics, to be written in the exami- 


| nation room, 40 per cent. 


Navy Orders | 


Announced August 27. 
_Capt. Stafford H. R. Doyle, det. command 
Nav. Air Sta., San Diego, Calir.; to com- 
mand U. S. S. Trenton. 
Capt. Ernest Friedrick, det. Rec. Ship, N. 
Y.; to Navy Yard, Portsmouth, N. H. 


Capt. Frank R. McCrary, det. Aircraft 
Sqdns., Battle Fit.; to Nav.-Air Sta., San 
Diego, Calif. 

_Capt. Neil E. Nichols, uncompleted por 
tion orders April 11, 1927, to Nav. Exam. 
Bd., Navy Dept., revoked; to duty Bu. Navi- 
gation. 

Capt. Hugo W. Osterhaus, det. Navy Yard, 
Portsmouth, N. H.; to U.S. S. Richmond as 
commanding officer. 


Capt. Arthur H. Rice, det. First Nav. 
Dist.; to U. S. Naval Observatory. 

_Capt. John W. Timmons, relieved all ac- 
tive duty; on September 6, 1927. 

Capt. Walter N. Vernon, orders issued by 
CinC, Asiatic Flt., modified;. to duty on 
staff, Nav. War Colege, Newport, R. I. 

Comdr. William Baggaley, det. Gen. 
Board, Navy Dept.; to asst. chief of staff, 
Asiatic Fit. 

Comdr. Alva D. Bernhard, det. Nav. Air 
Sta., Pensacola, Fla.; to c. f. o. U. S. S. 
Lexington. 

Comdr. Albert T. Church, det. aide on 
staff, Comdr. in Chief, U. S. Flet.; to Naval 
Academy. 

Lieut. Comdr. Samuel P. Ginder, det. Nav. 
Air Sta., Nav. Oper. Base, Hampton Roads, 
Va.; to c. f. o. U. S. S. Saratoga. 

Ensign Alexander Jackson, Jr., det. Bat- 
tleship Divs., Battle Fit.; to U. S. S. West 
Virginia. 4 

Ensign Wiliam C. Schultz, det. U. S. S. 
Wyoming; to U. 8S. S. New York. 

Lieut. «j. g.) Clifton A. Young (M.C.), 
det.. VS Sqdn. 1S, Aircraft Sqdns., Sctg. 
Fit.; to VF Sqdn. 1S, Aircraft Sqdns., 
Sctg. Fit. 

Lieut. Ellory F. Carr (S. C.), det. Nav. 
Supply Depot, San Diego, Calif., to U.S. S. 
West Virginia. 

Lieu*. William C. Cclbert (S. C.), det U 
S. S. West Virginia; to Bu. S. and A. 

Ch. El. Louis M. Wegat, det. U. S. S. 
Camden; to Subm. Base, Coco Solo, C Z. 

Ch. Pay Clk. John J» S. Fahey, to duty 
Navy Yard, Charleston, S. C. 

Ch. El. William T. MecNiff, det. Rec. 
Bks., Pearl Harbor, T. H.; to treatment 
Nav. Hosp., San Diego, Calif. Order July 
22, 1927, to U. S. S. Mississippi, revoked. 

Ch. El. Harry C. Woodward, det. Subm. 
Base, Coco Solo, C. Z.; to U. S. S. Whitney. 

El, Emil A. Rensch, det. U. S. S. Altair; 
to Asiatic Station. 

Ch. Pay Clk. John F. Marsden, det. U. S. 
S. Milwaukee; to continue treatment, Nav. 
Hosp., New York, N. Y. - 

Ch. Pay Clk. William James Murphy, det. } 
Nav. Trng. Sta., Newport, R. I; to U.S. S. | 
Milwaukee, 


| ance — Revival. 
| greater degree of disability than actually 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 


PuBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE 


Unitep States DAILY. 


Overdue Compensation, If Paid, 
Not Available for War Insurance 


Acting Comptroller General Rules Actual 
Payment Prevents Application of Dis- 
ability Pay to Reinstate Policy. 


The Acting Comptroller General of 
the United States, Judge Lurtin R. 
Ginn, has just announced in a decision 
submitted to the Director of the United 


States Veterans’ Bureau, Frank T. 
Hines, that “in no case is insurance to 
be regarded as revived under section 
305 by the application of disability com- 
pensation which has actually been paid 
to the insured even though the payment 
to him was not made until after the ef- 
fective date of the permanent total dis- 
ability rating.” 

The ruling, which interprets section 
305 of the World War Veterans’ Act in- 
volving the payment of. uncollected com- 
pensation due the beneficiary of the in- 
sured, follows in full text: 

As involving the questions you sub- 
mit, the facts in the case of James Wat- 
son Peacock, are as follows: 

“Your decision is requested upon the 
case of James Watson Peacock, C-437- 
715, in which the principal question pre- 
sented is whether compensation payable 
only by reason of the provision of Sec- 
tion 205 of the World War Veterans’ Act, 
just concluded, may be considered as 
uncollected compensation for the pur- 
pose of Section 305 of the World War 
Veterans’ Act. 


Application Made 
For Reinstatement 


“James Watson Peacock entered the 
Service on May 24, 1918, and on August 
14, 1918, applied for $10,000 term in- 
surance designating his father and 
mother beneficiaries for $5,000 each. 
The veteran was discharged on Jan- 
uary 9, 1919, and his. insurance was re- 


| ported to have lapsed for failure to pay 
| the premium due February 1, 1919. On | 


December 31, 1920, an application was 
made to reinstate the insurance, but this 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 


A-19243 (S). Taxicab hire at headquarters— 
Foreign Service. Any expense of transpor- 


| tation between the residence of an employe 


and his regular place of duty is personal 


|; and may not be reimbursed from public 


funds. It is not material that the use of 


| a taxicab for such transportation was ren- 


dered necessary by overtime work by the 
employe after street cars had ceased run- 


ning fcr the night. 5 Comp. Gen. 77, 11 


| Comp. Dec. 128, 250. 


A-19371 (S.) Veterans’ Bureau—Insur- 


Compensation as for a 


existed, but to which the beneficiary was 
entitled between the date the less degree of 
disability was determined and the first of 


| the third calendar month next succeeding 


under the terms of section 205 of the World 
War Veterans’ Act, and additional disability 
compensation due a beneficiary under the 
statute because he has a wife, are properly 
considered as “compensation remaining un- 
collected” and available for premiums to 
revive insurance under the terms of sec- 
tion 305 of the statute. 

War Risk Insurance may not be re- 
garded as revived under section 305 of the 
World War Veterans’ Act as amended by the 
act of July 2, 1926, 44 Stat. 799, by the 
application of disability compensation, which 
has actually been paid to the insured even 
though the payment to him was not made 
until after the effective date of a permanent 
total disability rating. 

A-18435 (S). Contracts—Increased costs 
— Damages — Dredge — War Department. 
Where a contract provided that there would 
be no damages assessed for such periods of 
delay for which the United States was re- 
sponsible and there was no provision for 
the payment of damages by the United 
States in the event of such delays, claims 
therefor are not for allowance. See 4 C. 
G. 404; Crooke v. United States, 270 U. S. 
4; Lange and Bergstrom cases v. United 
States, 61 Ct. Cls. 666, 682; H. P. Converse 
& Co. v. United States, 61 Ct. Cls. 672. 

Where a contract for the construction 
of a dredge provided for the furnishing of 
certain machinery by the Government and 
the machinery furnished was defective, 
and as a result of which the contractor in- 
curred necessary expenses so that tests 
and delivery of the dredge might be made, 
the Unitel States is liable to the contractor 
for such expenses. 675. 

A-19423. Personal services—Stenographic 
reporting—Federal Farm Loan Bureau. Pay- 
ment is authorized for necessary services 
of a court reporter engaged to report an 
administrative conference in an emergency 
when no qualified stenographer could be ob- 
tained from any Goverment service. 
A-19077, July 25, 1927. 


Army Orders 


Issued August 27, 1927. 

Col Walter C. Short, Inspector Gener- 
al’s Department, relieved from detail in 
the Inspector General’s Department, as- 
signed to duty as director of Cavalry Board, 
Fort Riley, Kans. 

First Lieut. John A. Hunt, Quartermas- 
ter Corps, assigning him to Mitchel Field, 
Long Island, upon completion of present 
tour of foreign service, amended to assign 
him to Quartermaster, Fort Bragg, N. C. 

Capt. Francis G. Bonham, Infantry, as- 
signed to duty at United States Military 
Academy, West Point, N. Y., upon com- 
pletion of present tour of foreign service. 

Col. Englebert G. Ovenshine, Infantry, 
relieved from assignment at Providence, R. 
I., with 70th Division, assigned to 138th 
Infantry, Fort Andrews, Mass. 

Lieut. Col. Walter C. Baker, Chemical 
Warfare Service, relieved from assignment 
in office of Assistant Secretary of War, 
ordered to duty as commander of Edge- 
wood Arsenal, Edgewood, Md. 

Col. Charles W. Exton, Chemical War- 
fare Service, relieved from assignment at 
Edgewood Arsenal, Md., ordered to Gov- 
ernors Island, N. Y. 

Capt. James H. Bogart, Chemical War- 
fare Service, relieved from assignment at 
Governors Island, N. Y., ordered to duty as 
executive officer of Second Chemical War- 
fare Servic procuremnt district. 

Second Lieut. Frederick Funston, Jr., Air 
Corps (Infantry), relieved from duty in Air 
Corps, assigned to 30th Infantry, Presidio 
of San ‘Francisco, Calif. 

The following-named officers are ap- 
pointed to compose an examining board to 
meet at Fitzsimons General Hospital, Den- 
ver, Colo., to determine the fitness of cer- 
tain officers for promoticen: 

Major Omar H. Quade, Medical Corps: 
Capt. Oscar T. Kirksey, Medical Corps, and 
Capt. William S. Prout, Medical Corps, 








application was incomplete and no fur- 
ther steps were taken to effect a rein- 
statement. 

“As the result of a claim for compen- 
sation, various disability ratings were 
given, and on October 26, 1925, the vet- 
erant was rated temporarily totally dis- 
abled by reason of tuberculosis, effective 
October 22, 1926. Predicated upon this 
rating, compensation was awarded to 
him at the rate of $80 a month as a 
single man. On June 3, 1926, the case 
was rerated and the temporary total dis- 
ability reduced to temporary partial 75 
per cent, effective June 1, 1926. The 
award was amended on June 16, 1926, 
and the compensation reduced to $60 a 
month (on the basis of temporary par- 
tial 75 per cent), as of September 1, 1926. 
This date was the first day of the third 
calendar month subsequent to the month 
in which the reduction was determined. 
(Section 205 of the World War Veterans’ 
Act). 

“On June 19, 1926, the veteran sub- 
mitted proof that he had married on 
May 16, 1926, and he claimed additional 
compensation by reason of such far- 
riage. The Regional Office amended the 
award wherein the claimant was given 
compensation at the rate of $90 a month 
from May 16, 1926, to August 31, 1926, 
and $67.50 a month thereafter in accord- 
ance with the temporary partial 75 per 
cent rating. The amended award, by 
reason of the marriage of the claimant, 
was made September 26, 1926, and ap- 
proved September 26, 1926, and pay- 
ments under this award were made. 

“On September 21, 1926, claimant’s 
case was again considered and the vet- 
eran found permanently and totally dis- 


| abled from September 21, 1926. 


“It would appear from the foregoing 
facts that the action of the Bureau in 
awarding the claimant additional com- 
pensation on account of ‘his wife from 
May 16 to’August 31, 1926, on the basis 
of a temporary total disability, and from 
September 1, 1926, on the basis of a tem- 
porary partial disability of 75 per cent, 
was not taken until after the permanent 


| and total rating had been determined.” 


Two General Questions 


Presented in Case 
While the particular case submitted 


| is for disposition on other grounds, the 


two general questions as stated in the 
first paragraph hereof, will be considered 
and answered. 

Section 305 of the statute authorizes 
revival of insurance by application of 
uncollected disability compensation. The 
two general questions submitted relate 
to the second condition of the statute 
that the insured “was or is entitled to 
compensation remaining uncollected.” 
See 6 Comp. Gen. 707; id. 800. It is in 
general immaterial under what provi- 
sion of the statute the same was or is 
payable so long as it remains uncollected. 

Compensation for a greater degree of 
disability than actually existed, but to 
which the beneficiary was entitled, be- 
tween the date the lesser degree of dis- 
ability was determined and the first of 
the third calendar month next succeed- 
ing, under the terms of section 205 of 
the statute, was compensation due the 
insured, and if any such remains un- 
collected, same is available to revive the 
insurance. 

The same is true of the additional 
compensation due and uncollected which 
is authorized under the statute as an 
extra allowance to a veteran who has 
a wife. In fact, section 305 of the stat- 
ute controlling the revival of insurance, 
expressly states that the uncollected 
compensation shall be “computed in all 
eases at the rate provided by section 
302 of the War Risk Insurance Act as 
amended December 24, 1919.” 

Said section, 41 Stat. 373, authorizes 
payment of an additional amount to a 
beneficiary who has a wife. This ad- 
ditional amount is not paid to the wife 
but to the beneficiary and is as such 
compensation within the meaning of sec- 
tion 205 of the statute as is compensa- 
tion payable to an unmarried beneficiary, 
Both of the general questions are an- 
swered in the affirmative. 

However, it is understood that James 
Watson Peacock has collected all of his 
disability compensation, and there is 
nothing jin the terms of section 305 of 
the statute, as amended by the Act of 
July 2, 1926, 44 Stat. 799, which would 
justify the conclusion that disability com- 
pensation which has in fact been paid to 
a veteran may be applied to revive insur- 
ance merely because the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau determines that a veteran became 
permanently and totally disabled prior to 
the date said payment of disability com- 
pensation was made. 


Veteran Has Collected 


All of Compensation 

In this case the veteran apparently did 
not comply with the, requirements of law 
or regulations to reinstate his insurance 
prior to the date ‘as became permanently 
and totally disabled. During most of 
the period from date of lapse of in- 
surance he was receiving disability com- 
pensation which he did not apply to re- 
instate the insurance. 

His rating of permanent total disabil- 
ity apparently was made September 21, 
1926, of which it is presumed he was 
promptly notified. Notwithstanding this, 
either on or subsequent to September 23, 
1926, he received and accepted payment 
of the additfonal compensation due him 
because of his marriage. 

Thus it. would appear there are no 
unpaid funds due from the Government 
to the insured which may be applied as 
premiums toward reinstatement of his 
insurance. In no case is insurance to be 
regarded as revived under section 305 
by the =pplication of disability compensa. 
tion which has actually been paid to the 
insured even though the payment to him 
was not made until after ‘the effective 
date of the permanent total disability 
rating. 
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Agriculture 


Shortage in Seed 
Corn for 1928 Crop 
Is Declared Likely 


Department of Agriculture 
Warns Farmers to Con- 
serve Present 
Supply. 


Corn planters are likely to be faced 
with a severe shortage of seed corn for 
planting in 1928 in some sections of the 
Corn Belt and northward unless the 
growing season of 1927 is unusually pro- 
longed cr unless farmers take precau- 
tions to insure an adequate supply of 
adapted corn for seed, the Department 
of Agriculture warns in a statement is- 
sued on August 29. 

The hold-over of seed corn from the 
1925 and 1926 seasons is small and the 
probability of a large supply from the 
present crop is slight. Only by saving 
what hold-over seed corn there is avail- 
able for 1928 and by selecting the best 
immature corn and drying for possible 
use for seed in case weather conditions 
do not allow the seed corn to be matured 
on the plants in the field will prevent 
the shortage, it was stated. The full 
text of the statement follows: 


Farmers who have not already done so 
should begin at once to plan for obtain- 
ing seed corn for planting in 1928. Much 
of the corn in the Corn Belt and north- 
ward is so far behind that it has little 
chance to mature sufficiently for seed be- 
fore frost. This ‘condition, together with 
the small hold-over due to poor maturity 
of the 1925 and 1926 crops, brings about 
a situation which may well result in a 
serious seed-corn shortage in 1928 in 
some sections if steps are not taken this 
fall to prevent it. 

No Time to Lose. 


No time should be lost in arranging 
to select an abundance of seed corn from 
the present crop. There are few areas 
in which some fields will not mature suf- 
ficiently to permit selection of good seed. 
Farmers whose crops for one reason or 
another are so late that they will not 
mature sufficiently to make food seed 
should arrange to select seed from the 
field of a more fortunate neighbor. 

All hold-over corn of the 1925 and 
1926 crops which is suitable for seed 
should be retained for planting in 1928. 
Old corn is likely to be infested with in- 
sects or to have been damaged by ro- 
dents. When such corn is to be held for 
seed, it should be examined, sorted, dis- 
infected if necessary, and protected from 
further damage. 

Matured Seed Best. 

The best seed corn is that which has 
matured thoroughly upon the plants in 
the field. The loss in vigor, however, 
which comes from slight immaturity at 
the time the seed is picked is unimpor- 
tant compared with the loss that may 
result from using seed of an unadapted 
wariety obtained in the spring from 
gome distant source. Seed corn picked 
about three weeks after pollination and 
dried carefully will germinate. ©The 
plants grown from such immature corn 
will be weak and unproductive and the 
selection of seed so sown after siiking 
and tasseling is not recommended. ‘The 
vigor of germination increases rapidly 
with advancing maturity and a good 
quality of seed may be obtained from 
ears with kernels that are well dented. 

Rapid Drying Urged. 

Seed corn containing excess moisture 
must be dried rapidly and handled care- 
fully until thoroughly dry. Sappy seed 
ears left in a sack or even in a pile over 
night are likely to heat or mold. Ample 
ventilation is the most important con- 
sideration in drying seed corn. If the 
ears are stored so that the aid can move 
freely about them they will dry rapidly 
even without artificial heat. The use of 
a little artificial heat will promote rapid 
drying. The seed also is more likely to 
mold or sprout under higher tempera- 
tures so that a good air movement and 
rapid drying are even more important 
when artificial heat is used. A small 
heater located below the seed corn will 
cause a rapid upward current of air 
which will promote rapid drying if ven- 
tilation permits this air to pass out 
of the building at the top.” 

“Play Safe” Policy Suggested. 

The possibility of obtaining better 
seed later on should not prevent playing 
safe by selecting an ample supply of 
seed of an adapted variety just as soon 
as it matures enough so that it can be 
relied upon to germinate well. If frost 
holds off longer and weather conditions 
are favorable for development a new sup- 
ply of seed can be selected after the 
corn is more mature. The earlier selected 
seed then may be fed, the only loss be- 
ing the small of amount of time re- 
quired to.select and dry the first lot. 


Cotton Growers Are 
Urged to Cooperate 


Department of Agriculture Sug- 
gests Standardization in 
Planting Crops. 


Greater profits in cotton growing could 
be attained by a wider adoption of the 
“one-variety community” plan, according 
to a statement just issued by 
Department of Agriculture. The state- 
ment, in part, follows: 

C. B. Doyle, an agronomist of the de- 


partment, explains that cotton tends to | 


“run out” under the usual conditions of 

culture. Various strains cross in the 

fields, and when the different varieties of 

cotton are taken to a common gin the 

seed for the next crop is mixed and dis- 

tributed to all planters in the community. 
Standard Strain. 

The “one-variety” plan calls for agree- 
ment by all the growers on the use of 
one standard purebred strain so that all 
seed from the gin will=produce cotton 


the ! 
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Daily Commodity Prices 


Analysis of Telegraphic Reports, Based on Trading in 
the Leading Markets on August 29, 1927 


Compiled by Market 


News Service, 


Bureau of 


Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture. 


Grain. 

All grain prices declined sharply and 
at the close of the market September 
wheat was quoted at Chicago at $1.34%, 
Minneapolis $1.33%, Kansas City 


$1.26%, and October wheat at Winni- 
peg at $1.4144. September corn closed 
at Chicago at $1.07%@$1.07%. Sep- 
tember oats at 444% @44% and Septem- 
ber rye at 9554 cents. 

Better harvesting weather in Europe 
which apparently checked the recently 
enlarged export demand, together with 
favorable reports on Canadian spring 
wheat were the principal weakening fac- 
tors in the wheat market. Rye was lower 
with wheat. Warmer weather in the 
Corn Belt and weakness in wheat low- 
ered corn prices and oats lacking inde- 
pendent strength also declined. 

Cash wheat continued in good demand 
and premiums over future prices were 
practically unchanged. No. 2 hard win- 
ter 12 per cent protein selling at Kansas 
City at $1.85@1.38 and lower protein 
types of the same grade at $1.28%@ 
1.30%. No. 2 hard winter was quoted 
at Chicago at $1.36@1.37% and No. 3 
red winter $1.384@1.35. 

Demand for corn was not of large vol- 
ume and the cash grain declined 2@4 
cents per bushel. No. 3 yellow selling at 


Chicago at $1.08@1.09 and at Kansas 
City at $1.01@1.05. 


Oats receipts were larger and the mar- 
ket was weak, No. 3 white selling at 
Minneapolis at 43% @45% cents, and at 
Kansas City at 451% @47%%4 cents and at 
Chicago at 4414 @47 cents. 


Cash rye declined more than wheat be- 
cause of a. slackening export demand 
which has been the principal support to 
the market recently. No. 2 rye was 
quoted at Minneapolis at 91% @92% 
cents and at Chicago at 98% cents. 


Cotton. 


Cotton prices opened at declines rang- 
ing from 3 to 16 points, but during the 
day violent upturns occurred, with final 
quotations registering gains of about 5% 
cent to % cent per pound. Present quo- 
tations reflect an advance of nearly 144 
cents per pound since Friday’s close. 
Continued uneasiness about the condi- 
tion of the 1927 crop was reported as the 
main cause of the further upturn. Re- 
ports from dry goods centers indicated 
considerable activity at advanced prices. 
Exports today, 13,534 bales, compared 
with 11,720 bales for the same day in 
1926. Exports from August 1 to August 
29, 269,369 bales, compared with 269,198 
bales for the same period a year ago. 

On the New York Cotton Exchange 
October future contracts were up 69 
points at 23.02 cents, and on the New 
Orleans Cotton Exchange 79 points at 
23.00 cents. On the Chicago Board of 
Trade October future contracts advanced 
54 points at 23.03 cents. 


Sales of spot cotton in 10 designated 
markets today 35,839 bales, compared 
with 22,747 bales on the same day last 
season. Average price of Middling spot 
cotton in 10 markets today 22.37 cents 
per pound, yesterday 21.68 cents, a year 
ago 17.84 cents. 


“Wool. 


At the Boston wool market the clear- 
ance of some good weights of domestic 
wools from the market by top makers 
last week and the early cable news from 
the opening sale in Sydney, Australia, 
have given this market a very strong 
undertone. Prices at Sidney are re- 
ported to have advanced 2% to 5 per 
cent over the closing rates of the last 
sale in the spring. Offerings were 
largely of the shorter types of fine wool 
suitable for manufacturers in Europe. 
Buyers for the continent were reported 
to be operating most heavily. 


Fruits and Vegetables. 


Apples about steady in New York City. 
Cantaloupes slightly stronger. Onions 
dull. Lettuce slightly stronger. Onions 
dull. Lettuce slightly stronger. Peaches 
weak. Peas steady for good stock. Po- 
tatoes slightly stronger. Sweet potatoes 
steady. Pears about steady. 

Apples: New York, Alexanders and 

Wealthys, medium to large, bushel 
_baskets $1.50@1.75 
New Jersey, Twenty Ounce, medium to 

large, bushel hampers $1.50@2.00 
New Jersey, Weathy and Gravenstein, 

medium to large, bushel baskets. 
$1.25@1.50 
Cantaloupes: Maryland and Delaware, Sees 
ous varieties, standards 36s... .$.75@1.00 
Colorado, Salmon Tints, standard flats 12s 
OBE: foe ated idee cen $.65@.75 


New Mexico, Pink Meats, standard flats, 12s 
SMG: LOW: say boas ocevanaeees ees $.60@.75 

California, Honey Dews, standard crates. 
$1.75@2.25 
California, Honey Balls, standards 36s and 
45s $2.00@2.25 
Lettuce: New York, Big Boston Type, 2- 
dozen crates, best ............. $.75@1.00 
California, Iceberg Type, 4-5 dozen crates. 
$3.50@4.00 
Colorado, Iceberg Type, 4-5 dozen crates, 
MENG cra 0.7. OSCR CARE TEL hee aad chs $3.00@3.50 
Onions: New York, Canastota Section, Yel- 
lows, 100 pounds, sacked .....$2.10@2.15 
New York, Orange County, Yellows, 100 
pounds, sacked $1.75@2.00 
Peaches: New Jersey, Elbertas, medium to 
large, six-basket carriers $1.25@2.00 
New Jersey, Belles, medium to large, six- 
basket carriers $1.00@1.25 
Pears: New York, Clapp Favorites, bushel 
baskets .... $1.25@1.75 
Peas: New Telephones, bushel 
WENN S45 cava croc arab abes $2.00@2.50 
California, crates, 45 pounds... .$3.50@4.00 
Colorado, crates, 45 pounds...$4.00@4.50 
Arizona, crates, 45 pounds *,. .$3.75 
Potatoes: Long Island, Cobblers, bulk, 180 
pounds $3.40@3.50 

Long Islands, Cobblers, 150-pound sacks. 
$3.00@3.25 

New Jersey, Cobblers, 150-pound sacks. 
$2.75 @3.00 
Sweet Potatoes: Virginia, East Shore, Yel- 
BOWE TEEN 6. ve sv5 0s 20.0eu ten $2.50@3.00 
North Carolina, Yellows, barrels.$2.50@2.75 
Georgia, Yellows, barrels........... $3.00 
New Jersey, Yellows and Yams, bushel ham- 
pers ‘ $1.00@1.50 


York, 


Butter. 

Trading was slower and the New York 
butter market ruled about steady. Fancy 
butter still not over plentiful but there 
was some offering of short held 92 score 
at slight concessions. Medium grades 


steady and undergrades firm. Car mar- 
ket quiet and about steady. Wholesale 
prices of fresh creamery butter at New 
York were: 92 score, 4314 cents; 91 
score, 43 cents; 90 score, 4114 cents. 


Cheese. 


The New York cheese market was firm 
on all styles with offerings of Single 
Daisies and Young Americas limited at 
26 cents. Trading was confined to small 
lots for immediate needs. Wholesale 
prices of No. 1 fresh American cheese 
at New York were: Flats, 2544@26% 
cents; Single Daisies, 26@26%4 cents; 
Young Americas, 26@26%4 cents. 


Meat. 


Fresh meat receipts were moderate to 
normal on the New York wholesale mar- 
ket. Steer beef opened steady to $1 
higher than Friday, veal steady to $1 
lower, and pork cuts steady to $2 higher, 
while cow beef, lamb and mutton were 
unchanged. Demand was fair for most 
classes, 


Livestock. 
Livestock receipts at Chicago were es- 
timated at 20,000 cattle, 5,000 calves, 
42,000 hogs, and 13,000 sheep. 


The hog market was very uneven, 210- 
pounds and down weights selling weak 
to 10 cents lower, while others were fully 
steady. Demand for pigs and light lights 
improyed later in the day, and some sales 
were 25@50 cents higher, although av- 
erages under 150 pounds were very un- 
even with a wide spread in prices. 225 
to 280-pound butchers, of good and choice 
quality, were 10@15 cents higher in 
spots. Top for the day was $10.75. Numer- 
ous sales of 180 to 200-pound averages 
being made at that price. The bulk of 
good and choice 160 to 200-pound weights 
sold from $10.50@10.75, 220 to 250-pound 
weights $9.90@10.50, 260 to 300-pound 
weights $9.50@10.00, 310 to 350-pound 
averages $9.00@9.50, and packing sows 
mostly $8.00@8.50. Shippers took 13,000 
and the holdover was estimated at 10,000. 

Yearlings and light steers predomi- 
nated in the cattle run. Receipts included 
about 2,500 western grassers, largely she 
stock with a meager proportion of stock- 
ers. Best fed yearlings and heavy steers 
sold up to $14.40. Several loads at $13.75 
@14.25. Grassers $11.50 downward. In 
between grade weighty steers closed 
weak to 25 cents lower, similar kinds of 
yearlings sharing the down turn. Vealers 
sold from $13@$13.50 to big killers. 

The fat lamb market was fairly active, 
prices ruling strong to 25 cents higher 
than at the close of last week. The bulk 
of good range lambs, lightly sorted, went 
at $13.25, with a few down to $13. One 
selected deck of mated lambs went at 
$13.40 to packers, most good natives sell- 
ing from $12.75@13.75, with culls $8.50 
@9.50. The bulk of medium to heavy- 
weight feeding lambs sold from $12.50@ 
$13.25, with the best held higher. Sheep 
was slow, mostly weak to 25 cents lower. 
A few fat ewes sold from $5.50@6.50. 
Three decks of 110-pound Idaho ewes 
carrying a breeder end selling at $6.75. 


> 
Cattle. 


Slaughter cattle, calves and vealers: 


Steers (1,100-1,500 lbs.), good and choice... 
Steers (1,100 lbs. down), good and choice 


Cows, common and medium. . 
Cows, good and choice 
Vealers, good and choice 
Feeder and stocker cattle: 
Steers (all weights), good and choice 
Steers, common and medium 
Ho 


Heavy weight (250-350 lbs.), medium, gqo 


Steers, medium and common (all weights) 


Light lights (130-160 Ibs.), medium and 
Packing sows, rough and smooth... 


Slaughter pigs (90-160 lbs.), medium, good ‘and choice.. 7.50@ 
(Soft or oily hogs and roasting pigs excluded from above quotations.) 
Ss 


eep. 
Slaughter sheep and lambs: Lambs, good and choice 


PUA MRD Gc a sigh 
All weights (cull and common). 
Ewes, common to choice. 


eae 


of similar characteristics, particularly as 
to length of staple. Under present con- 
ditions there is small incentive for the 
individual to grow the longer cotton 
which should command a higher price 
to make up for lower yield. His cot- 
ton mixed with neighbors and the 
buyer can not afford to pay more. If 


is 


gs. 
v I d and choice... 
Medium weight (200-250 lbs.), medium, gvod and choice 
Light weight (160-200 Ibs.), medium and choice. a 


feeding lambs, range stcck, medium to choice. 


Chicago Kansas City 
$11.00@$14.45 $10.85@$14.50 
10.75@ 14.50 10.25@ 14.00 
6.75@ 11.75 6.25@ 10.85 
6.75@ 10.25 6.25@ 9.00 
5.40@ 6.75 5.00@ 6.25 
13.50@ 14.00 10.00@ 12.50 


8.50@ 
6.50@ 


9.00@ 
9.75@ 
9.50@ 
8.40@ 
7.50@ 


10.00 
8.75 


8.40@ 
6.00@ 


10.25 
8.40 


10.35 
10.80 
10.80 
10.50 

8.75 


9.00 


8.85@ 
9.85 
10.25@ 
10.25@ 10.65 
7.60@ 8.50 
9.50@ 10.00 


10.25 
10.80 
: 10.80 
choice... 


(84 
.. 12.25@ 13.65 
8.50@ 11.00 
3.50@ 6.50 
11.50@ 13.75 


12.00@ 13.35 
8.00@ 11.00 
4.50@ 6.75 


the spinner could rely on the supply 
from one or several communities where 
all growers produced uniform grades of 
cotton his buyer could afford to pay the 
premium for the graded product, and 
the grower would be assured of a re- 
liable supply of purebred seed from the 
community gin, 





Farm Credits 


Production Credits \| Farmer’s Scientific Attitude of Mind Is Said 


Are Found Important 
| 


Service to Farmers 


Assistance Rendered in Both 
Producing and Market 
Seasons, Says 
Report. 

Production credits approved by the 12 


Federal Intermediate Credit Banks dur- 


ing the calendar year 1926 were a big 
factor in rendering service to farmers 


throughout both the producing and the | 


marketing seasons, according to the 
tenth annual report of the Federal 
Farm Loan Board, and which has just 
been made public. The report also re- 
vealed that these.same banks advanced 


75 per cent of the market value of the | 


staple agricultural products moved dur- 
ing the year. 


These banks, the report declared, 


loaned more on cotton than on any other | 


commodity, although there were in- 
creases also in wheat and wool. 
The full text of the report follows: 
The last year showed an increase in 
the number of credit corporations or fi- 


nancing companies established with the | 


intention of aiding in producing crops 
and offering their paper to the inter- 
mediate credit banks. The greatest de- 
velopment in these rediscounting agencies 
occurred in the Southern States. In fact, 
there is now available to every Southern 
State a credit corporation which redis- 
counts with an intermediate credit bank. 
In many instances these corporations 
have been sponsored by cooperative mar- 
keting associations to assist their mem- 
bers. The capital of others was sub- 
scribed by individuals, while in a few 
cases it is owned by banks. 
Agricultural credit corporations have 


been formed also in a few States in the | 


Middle West. 
marked to establish stronger concerns 
with larger capital, and thereby to at- 
tract more capable management. 
Subsidiary Organizations. 

The agricultural credit corporations 
set up as subsidiary organizations to 
cooperative marketing associations were 
established for service to their members 
and usually do not make loans to others. 
They furnish credit on reasonable terms 
to farmers to produce the crops which 
they contract to market through the as- 
sociations. Later these same coopera- 
tives borrow from the intermediate credit 
banks, offering as collateral the ma- 
tured crops, properly warehoused and 
graded. In this way intermediate credit 
banks are able to be of service to farm- 
ers throughout both the producing and 
the marketing seasons. The collateral 
offered, through a credit corporation, is 
farmers’ notes, backed by financial state- 
ments, liens upon real or personal prop- 
erty, and the capital stock of the cor- 
poration, while, in loans to the coopera- 
tives, the collateral is warehouse receipts 
representing staple agricultural prod- 
ucts. . 

Credit for Marketing. 

Other credit corporations not  asso- 
ciated with cooperative marketing organ- 
izations also are interested in extending 
credit to farmers for crop making and 
marketing purposes. The operations 
vary widely in respect to the collateral 
required and the supervision imposed. 
Not infrequently such credit corporations 
insist that the crops be marketed through 
a designated agency, either cooperative 
or private, and that the first returns 
from sales be devoted to payment of 
the debt. 

In the last two years the use in some 
sections of crop insurance, guaranteeing 
a definite return per acre, has given 
valuable protection to both borrower 
and lender. In the South and South- 
east it is now rather extensively utilized 
by truck, potato, sugar-cane and citrus 
growers, and is being tried by a number 
of orchardists. 

Service to Cooperatives. 


The most distinctive service the in- 


termediate credit banks have rendered | 
has been to cooperative marketing as- | 


sociations. Advances to such organiza- 
tions may not exceed 75 per cent of 


the market value of staple agricultural | 


products, secured by warehouse receipts, 
under conditions which afford full insur- 


ance and adequate indemnity as well as | 


proper supervision. No marketing as- 
sociation complying with the require- 
ments of the banks has been denied a 
loan. 


The Farm Loan Board has ruled that 
approved warehouse receipts or shipping 
documents covering the following prod- 
ucts may be accepted as a basis for loans 
to cooperative marketing associations: 
Wheat, cotton, wool, tobacco, raisins, 
peanuts, broomcorn, beans, rice, alfalfa 
and red top seeds, hay, nuts, canned 
fruits and vegetables, maple sirup, 
strained honey, dried fruits, coffee, olives 
and olive oil. Requirements governing 
loans vary somewhat according to the 
problems encountered in producing, pro- 
cessing, warehousing, and marketing the 
commodity loaned upon. As rapidly as 
occasion affords, following a suitable in- 
vestigation, other products will be added 
to this list. 


During the past year, as in 1925, the | 


intermediate credit banks loaned more on 
cotton than on any other commodity, al- 
though there were increases also in 
wheat and wool, but more particularly 
in the number of marketing associations 
handling these crops. Orderly market- 
ing is the foundation of the cooperative 
selling of farm products, and success in 
orderly marketing depends in a large 
measure upon proper Snancing. By tak- 
ing care of credits with maturities rang- 
ing from six months to three years, the 
intermediate bank system makes it safer 
and easiei for commercial banks to pro- 
vide adequate short-time loans. In fact, 
the service of the intermediate credit 
banks strengthens the credit of the co- 
operatives with the big lending institu- 
tions of the country : 


The tendency has been } 
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| Publie Lands 


To Herald New Era in American Rural Life 


Dr. C. J. Galpin, of Department of Agriculture, Com- 
ments on Future Trend of Agricultural Economics, 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


rests, and brings it into more constant 
application, than the scientist knew 50 
years ago.” 

Farmer Has Scientific Attitude. 

It is in “the farmer’s scientific at- 
titude of mind with respect to his every- 
day occupation” that Dr. Galpin finds 
“the precursor and herald of the new 
day in American rural life.” This new 
attitude toward farming marks a ver- 
itable revolution in the mechanique of 
the farmer’s thinking, when he adopts 
in agriculture & reliance upon accurately 
observed facts and gains a conviction 
that “good things in agriculture follow 
in a sequence certain 
facts.” 


| does, as yet, pertain almost solely to ag- 
riculture and some practices of house- 
keeping, what is “established in one de- 


| tive in all departments of living, and 
| its effects may be looked for in due time, 
not only in crops but in human beings.” 

The farmer’s response to science as 
appiled to the economics of his occupa- 
tion appears as a herald of science ap- 
plied to all him human _ relationships. 
“This revolution in the rural mind will 
work its way into rural civilization.” 
Science will “characterize the second pe- 
riod of the nation’s rural life and stand 
forth as the genius of its culture.” 

Evidences of Trend Cited. 

As evidences of the trend in this di- 
rection, Dr. Galpin cites such examples 
as farmers’ hospitals, rural libraries, 
modern homes, community club houses, 





ascertainable | 


Although this scientific habit of mind | 


partment sooner or later becomes opera- | 





athletic fields, and swimming pools, con- 
solidated schools, camping grounds, 


rural churches of distinction, and mod- 
ernized farmers’ towns where merchan- 
dizing has been put upon a scientific 
basis of service and helpful advertis- 
ing. These are logical outgrowths of 
agricultural science. 

In higher education, too, the trend ap- 
pears. 
university students studying rural so- 
ciology increased from perhaps 2,000 to 
an estimated 20,000, and “the idea, that 
controllable facts make rural 
what it is, is being injected into farm 
life as an adjunct to the natural opera- 
tion of science working in agricultural 
practice.” 


“During the first 200 years,” Dr. Gal- | 


but con- 
the country and 


pin concludes, “cites slowly 
stantly gained upon 
passed it. 


riculture in population. But is the 
farmer, through continual discourage- 
ment and consequent process of replace- 
ment of higher rural intelligence by 
lower rural intelligence, on the way to 


becoming a negligible and disappearing 


factor in American life? 


“My answer is, no; because the farm- | 


ers’ scientific attitude of mind, and espe- 
cially his scientific grasp of human re- 
lationships, is bound to save and is al- 
ready starting to save rural society for 
a social role which will be a noble sequel 
to its social pioneer role during the first 
200 years of our history.” 





Census Is Under Way 
In Corn Borer Area 


Be 


| Extent of Infestation to 
Shown in Report About 
September 15. 


A census of infestation by the Euro- 
pean corn borer of fields in the area of 
the clean-up campaign carried on in the 
spring of 1927 by the Department of 
Agriculture in cooperation with authori- 
ties in Pennsylvania, New York, Ohio, 
Indiana, and Michigan, has been under- 
' taken, and will be completed about Sep- 
tember 15, according to an oral state- 
ment on August 29 by the Director of 
Scientific Work of the Department of 
Agriculture, Dr. A. F. Woods. 

“Reports now being sent out by self- 
constituted observers are unofficial and 
unreliable,” Dr. Woods said. “No re- 
liable estimate of the infestation can be 
made until the official report is pre- 
pared.” 

Statements that the clean-up cam- 
paign on which the Federal Government 
spent $10,000,000 was to little avail have 
been made by persons whose observa- 
tions must have been limited to a few 
fields in locality where lack of coopera- 
tion, prevented a thorough clean-up, Dr. 
Woods pointed out. In several localities, 
particularly in Ohio, where rainy 
weather delayed field work in the spring, 
all the farmers did not carry out the re- 
quirements of the campaign and conse- 
quently in some areas the corn borer is 
still prevalent. 


Study of Stockyard 
Rates Is Under Way 


Several Markets Begin Work 
on General Survey of 
Service Charges. 





Preliminary work on the study of 
stockyards rates has been started in sev- 
eral markets, the chief of the Packers 
and Stockyards Administration, Bureau 
of Animal Industry, said in an oral state- 
ment on August 29. The study, which 
was undertaken after several case; re- 
garding the fairness of schedules of 
charges made for stockyards services had 
come before the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, will take about a year. 

At the St. Joseph, Mo., stockyards, 
final work on the report has been in 
progress throughout the month of 
August. 

Action on cases regarding the St. Paul, 
Minn., Omaha, Nebr., and Pittsburgh, 
Pa., stockyards rates has been dismissed 
recently by the Secretary of Agriculture 
pending the conclusion of the study. The 
rate cases referring to the Buffalo, N. Y., 
Detroit, Mich., and Nashville, Tenn., 
stockyards were previously dismissed 
without expressed reason. 


Rumanian Grain Crop 
Is Lighter This Year 


Revised estimates of Rumanian grain 
crop production just received by the De- 
partment of Agriculture indicate smaller 
production this year than last. Con- 
tinued dryness is reported to be injuring 
the corn crop. The full text of the 
| statement issued by the Department of 
| Agriculture concerning the estimates 
| and condition of crops in Rumania fol- 

lows: 

The production of the principal grain 
crops in Rumania this year is estimated 
to be somewhat belovy 1926, according to 
a cable to the United States Department 
of. Agriculture from the International 
Institute of Agriculture at Rome. All 
the estimates, excepting wheat, are 
above 1925. Wheat production is esti- 
mated at 98,435,000 bushels as compared 
with 110,882,000 bushels in 1926. The 
barley estimate has been revised from 
56,008,000 bushels to 61,152,000 bushels. 
The acreage planted to corn is now esti- 
mated at 10,427,000 acres. Acting Agvri- 
cutlural Commissioner L. V. Steere at 
Berlin has reported that continued dry- 
| ness in Rumania is injuring the pros- 
» pects for the corn crop. 











Mogollon Silver Field 
May Increase Output 


Study Declared to Indicate 
Presence of Undiscovered 
Veins of Ore. 


“Some hope for new discoveries” of 
ore in the Mogollon silver district in New 
Mexico, said to have produced approxi- 
mately $20,000,000 in silver, is held out 
in a mineralogic and geologic study just 
completed, the Geological Survey, De- 
partment of the Interior, stated on Au- 
gust 29, 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The famous Mogollon district, in the 
mountains of southwestern New Mexico, 
has been a big producer of silver. Al- 
though discovered in 1875, the wild and 
inaccessible region was for many years 
subject to Apache raids, and it was not 
until after 1885 that mining development 
could really begin. Since that time the 
production of the district has amounted 
to about $20,000,000, largely in silver, 
with some gold and small amounts of 


“copper and lead. 


The ore veins, which are prominent and 
numerous, cut a thick series of vol- 
eanic rocks. Faulting, though extensive, 
occurred prior to the vein formation, 
so that the continuity of the veins is un- 
broken over long distances. A new bulle- 
tin, No. 787, of the Geological Survey, 
by H. G. Ferguson, geologist, describes 
the rock formations and structure of the 
district as well as the mineralogy and 
geologic features of the ore deposits 
themselves. 

Although with the gradual exhaustion 
of the more readily discovered ore bodies 
the production of the district has been 
falling off in recent- years, the present 
study holds out some hope for new dis- 
coveries. 


Drought Injuries South 
Italian Hemp Crop 
Continued drought now makes prob- 


able a South Italian hemp crop of be- 
tween 31,000 and 33,000 short tons, or 


| about 30 per cent less than last year, 


according to a cable from Consul General 
Byington at Naples. The new crop is 
not yet on the market and prices on the 
old crop stocks remain high with no 
demand. 


From 1917 to 1927, college and | 


society | 











Islands in Nebraska 


To Be Open for Entry 


* 


in North Platte 

River; Preference for Vet- 
erans of World 

War. 


A plat of survey representing 170 
acres of land on two islands in the North 
Platte River, Nebr., will be opened to 
entry by qualified former service men - 
on September 12 and to the general 
public on December 13, the General 
Land Office, Department of the Interior,, 
stated on August 29. 

The soil is described as being sandy 
loam of second and third rates, cov- 
ered with considerable timber and buck , 


Located 


| brush undergrowth. 


The full text of the statement follows: 
The plat of survey of two islands in 


| the North Platte River in Sees. 3, 4, and 
| 10, T. 23 N., R. 58 W., 6th P. M., Scotts 
Cities and industry will doubt- | 
less move far ahead of country and ag- | 


Bluff County, Nebraska, will Be officially 
filed in the district land office at Alli- 
ance at 9 a. m., September 12, 1927. 


Preference to Veterans. 

For 91 days beginning September 12, 
1927, the unreserved lands represented on’ 
said plat will be opened to entry under 
the homestead laws by qaulified former 
service men of the World War and also 
to entry by those persons claiming a 
preference right to the land superior 
to that of the soldier. These parties 
may file their applications during ,the 
20-day period immediately preceding the’ 
filing of the plat and all applications so 
filed will be treated as though filed simul- 
taneously at 9 o’clock a. m., on Septem- 
ber 12, 1927. On December 13, 1927, the 
land remaining unentered and unreserved 
will be available for entry under any ap- 
plicable public land laws by the public 
generally. i 

Included in Withdrawal. 

Lots 10, 11, 12 and 18 of Sec. 3 are in- 
cliided in a withdrawal for reclamation 
purposes and for that reason the said 
lots will not be available for entry un-* 
der the general public land laws except= 
where embraced in valid adverse claims 
antedating the withdrawal. The land, 
was first withdrawn February 11, 1903. 

Area surveyed 179.96 acres. Land: 
River bottom. Soil: Sandy loam, second 
and third rates. Timber: Cottonwood 
trees up to 30. inches in diameter with 
willow and buck brush undergrowth. - 
There is a house in Lot 4, Sec. 4, and 
some small sheds in Lot 11, Sec. 3, on 
the north island which are claimed by 
Joseph C. Williams, the applicant for 
survey: of the islands. There are no: 
mineral indications. 


Unusual Weather 


Reported in Montana | 


Survey Workers Encounter 
Storms Scattering Hailstones 
More Than Inch Across. 


Hailstones an inch and three-quarters 
in diameter, as a part of unusual weather , 
conditions encountered in field work in 
Montana, are reported by a geologist of 
the Geological Survey, Department of the 
Interior, in a:statement made public by 
the Survey on August: 29. 

The full text of the statement follows: 
A. J. Collier is a geologist of the 
Geological Survey assigned this season 
to field work in Montana. One of his 
reports recently received at the Wash- - 
ington office of the Survey after remark- 
ing on the finding of plenty of coal—one . 
bed 6 to 16 feet thick of clean lignite 
traced over 20 miles—mentions personal 

contact with very large hail stones. 

“In ‘our first camp,” he says, “we had 
a severe wind storm that blew down 
all our tents but one and wet us all to 
our hides; in our next we had a remark- “ 
able hail storm with hail stones an inch * 
and three-quarters in diameter that 


| raised welts on our heads as big as hens’ 


eggs in spite of our hats, while in the 
third camp we had a cloudburst that 


/ caught us about four miles from camp. 


One of the little dry coulees had about 


’ eight feet of water running ‘like the tail 
| race of hell,’ cutting us off from camp 
| until the water went down enough to 


permit fording.” 


for business or pleasure, use these hotels in 


wen Lraveling | 


Boston—Buftalo 
Cleveland—Detroit—St. Louis | 
New York [Sadeopceca} | 
Buildings, Equipment and Policies: 


Modern hotels, clean, well- 
kept, bath in every room. 

Trained, competent organi- 
zations. 

Fixed, unchangi rates, 
posted in all rooms. 


Newspaper under your door 
every morning. 
Well-selected libraries. 
Variety of restaurants, from 
lunch counter or cafeteria 
= formal 4la carte serv- 
ce. 


Recognition of the guest’s right to courte- 
ous, interested, helpful service from every 
Statler employee; and if you get unsatis- 
factory service and the local management 
does not satisfy you, I will. 
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COL CAL Lary 
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Rate Decisions 


Interstate Commerce Commission Prescribes Maximum — 
Rate Basis Pending Outcome of General Investigation 


> 


Changes Are Based 
On Apple Shipments | 


Existing Charges in Western 
Trunk Line Territory 
Ruled Unreasonable. 


Pending the outcome of its general 
investigation of class freight rates in 
western territory, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has prescribed a 
basis of “maximum: reasonable and non- 
prejudicial” rates on apples, in carloads, 
from St. Joseph, Mo., and related points | 
in Missouri and Kansas to destinations | 
in Nebraska, Iowa, Minnesota, North 
Dakota and South Dakota, in place of 
the present rates. 

In a decision in No. 17071, -Hunt 
Brothers Fruit Company et al. v. 
Ahnapee & Western Railway Company 
et al., dated August 16 and made public | 
August 27, the Commission finds the 
existing rates unreasonable and unduly 
prejudicial to St. Joseph and related 
points and unduly preferential of St. 
Louis and Hannibal, Mo., and Alton and 
Quincy, Tl. 

“This adjustment closely re- | 
lated to the general class-rate adjust- 
ment in western trunk-line territory,” 
the Commission says, “that it is not well 
to attempt to deal finally with the ques- 
tiom here presented pending the out- 
come of the investigation of those rates 
which is now under way. The most that 
can now properly be done is to alleviate 
the situation by correcting its grosser 
defects, leaving its complete correction | 
to await the results of the class-rate 
inquiry, in which a most comprehensive 
record is being obtained.” 

The report of Division 4, by Commis- 
sioner Eastman, including the full text 
of the findings, is in part as follows: 





is so 


Conclusions Reached 


Different from Examiner 

To the report proposed by the exam- 
iner, exceptions were filed by complain- 
ants and interveners. We have reached | 
conclusions differing from those which 
he recommended. 

Complainants are growers and ship- 
pers of apples located in Missouri and 
Kansas, within a radius of about 15 miles 
of St. Joseph, Mo. They allege that the 
rates on apples, in carloads, from St. 
Joseph and nearby points to destinations 
in Nebraska, Iowa, Minnesota, North Da- 
kota, and South Dakota are unreasonable, 
unjustly discriminatory, unduly prejudic- 
jal to them, and unduly preferential of 
their competitors at points in eastern 
Missouri and western Illinois. Reason- 
ablé, nondiscriminatory, and nonpreju- 
dicial rates for the future are sought. 

The Kansas Public Service Commis- 
sion and the South Dakota Board of 
Railroad Commissioners intervened in 
support of the complaint. The former 
appeared at the hearing and introduced 
evidence and the latter field a brief; 
both argued the case before us. Rates 
and differences in rates will be stated in 
amounts per 100 pounds. 

The rates specifically assailed are 
those from St. Joseph, Amazonia, Halls, | 
Kenmoor, Rushville, DeKalb, Faucett, 
and Willow Brook, Mo., and Wathena, 
Hunt Spur, Blair, Appleton, Elwood, and 
Troy, Kans. With exceptions herein- 
after noted, the rates from all origin 
points named are the same as those from 
St. Joseph. St. Louis and Hannibal, Mo., 
and Alton and Quincy, Ill., are represen- 
tative of the points alleged to be pre- | 
ferred. Alton takes the same rates as 
St. Louis and Quincy the same rates as | 
Hannibal, and those rates apply like- 
wise from numerous smaller shipping 
points in adjacent territory. For con- 
venience the rates from St. Louis and 
Hannibal, which will hereinafter be 
called the preferred points, will be used 
as representative of the adjustment from 
the competing points. 

Conditions for the growing of apples 
are said to be as nearly ideal in the ter- 
ritory within 15 miles of the Missouri 
River from a point 50 miles south of 
Omaha, Nebr., to its confluence with the 
Mississippi River, and in the territory 
within the same distance of the Mississ- 
ippi River from that point to the Ilowa- 
Missouri State Line, as can be found in 
any section. The f amous Loess soil, es- | 
pecially adapted for the growing of 
apples, is found in no other part of the 
United States. The complaining points 
and the competing points alleged to be 
preferred are all located in terri- 
tory. 


this 


Evidence Considered 
Number of Growing Trees 

Much evidence is of record concerning 
the number of bearing trees in the com- 
plaining district and the number which 
will come into bearing within the next 
few years, the purpose of this evidence 
being to show that within a compara- 
tively few years the ¢rop will be doubled 
and perhaps trebled. It is sufficient 
here to state that the industry is a grow- 
ing one and is already of considerable 
importance. At the present time, how- 
ever, about twice as many apples are 
grown in the districts alleged to be pre- 
ferred. Although the greater portion of 
their last crop was marketed in Kansas | 
City and other Missouri cities, difficulty | 
in selling their increasingly larger crops 
in so restricted a market, and that they 
need and are entitled to have a rate ad- 
justment which will enable them to mar- 
ket their apples throughout Nebraska, 
Iowa, and Dakotas, and Minnesota on 
fair terms with their competitors. 

Although there are some commodity 
rates from both the complaining and pre- 
ferred points, the rates are generally on 
the fifth-class basis. To Iowa and Minn- | 
esota, the St. Joseph rates apply from all 
the complaining points in Missuori and, 
in general, from those in Kansas. To | 
Nebraska, South Dakota, and North 
Dakota, the Kansas points generally pay 
combination rates based on St. Joseph, 
although it appears that commodity rates | 





| Joseph is 33.4 cents; 


|} of even more 


| rates. 


‘resulted from 
| Commission v. A., T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 88 


are published direct from these points to 
some important Nebraska destinations. 
Complainants would group these points 
with St. Joseph, just as the smaller ship- 
ping points in eastern Missouri and 
western Illinois are grouped with either 
St. Louis-Alton or Hannibal-Quincy. 
While at the hearing and in breif, com- 
plainants contended for the Class C basis 
as affording a reasonable level of rates 
from their district, at the argument they 
expressed a willingness to accept the 
Class B basis. 


but would, with the rates from the pre- 
ferred points left unchanged remove the 
undue prejudice of which they complain. 


| The Class C rates were originally urged 


upon the ground that in a number of 


| decisions we have prescribed such rates 


on fruits and vegetables in western ter- 
ritory, and also upon the ground that the 


class C rates from St. Joseph average be- 
} tween 60 and 70 per cent of the rates on 


apples prescribed in Memphis-South- 


western Investigation, 77 I. C. C. 473, | 
654, and that this is about | 
present fifth-class | 
| commodities as wheat, corn, sugar, and 
class rates prescribed in that proceeding, | 


98 I. C. C. 
the vatio that the 
rates from St. Joseph bear to the fifth- 


55, I. C. C. 515. 


Variations in Rates 


Make Comparisons Hard 
The marked variations in the class 
rates of western trunk-line territory 


make it difficult to obtain comparisons 


of this character upon which much re- 
liance can be placed. The South Dakota 
Commission does not believe that any 
rates based on the present class adjust- 
ment in this territory would be desira- 
ble, because of the chaotic condition of 
those rates, and it-suggests a scale based 
on the class rates prescribed in Fargo 
Commercial Club v. A. & W. Ry. Co., 
98 I. C. C. 691, as hereinafter explained. 
Defendants point out that the class rates 


| within western trunk-line territory are 


now the subject of a general investgia- 


| tion, and they urge that during its pen- 


dency no change me made in the rates 
assailed. 

Complainants’ comparisons are to a 
large extent with the rates in effect from 
the preferred points. They show that 


| for an average distance of 166.7'miles to | 
10 stations in the central western part | 


rate from St. 
that the average 
rate from St. Louis to these same sta- 
tions for 411.8 miles is 38.9 cents; and 
that from Hannibal for 303.9 miles is 
35.1 cents. As the distances increase the 


of Iowa, the average 


rates approach until the average rate to | 


another 
St. 


stations from 
miles and from 
miles is’ only 


group of Iowa 
Louis for 496 
Hannibal for 388 
2.1 cents more than the rate from 
St. Joseph for 327 miles. Particular at- 
tention is invited to the rates to Council 


| Bluffs, Iowa, the rate from St. Joseph 


‘being 33 cents for 128 miles, whereas 


| from St. Louis and Hannibal the rate is 


82 cents for 411 and 316 miles, respec- 


tively. 
miles 
St. 


for distances of 226 
from St. Joseph, 508 miles from 
Louis, and 411 miles from Hannibal. 

A similar situation obtains with 
spect to the rates to stations in Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, and South Dakota. 
For example, t> 10 stations in Minne- 
sota to which the average disstances are 
342.1, 516.4, and 415 miles from St. 


Joseph, St. Louis, and Hannibal, re- 


| spectively, the average rates are 41.6, 
| 41.2, and 36.2 cents, respectively. 


ther comparisons multiply illustrations 
marked 
St. Joseph 


rates from usually being 


| greater or little less than those applying 


from the preferred points for much 
longer distances. The rates appear to be 
blanketed over small destination groups 
and little attention has been paid to dis- 
tance in their construction. For ex- 
ample, from St. Joseph to numerous 
points in Minnesota we find rates of 47.5 
cents for distances ranging from 434 to 
561 miles, 63 cents for 500 miles, and 
57.5 cents for 616 miles. There are sim- 
ilar inconsistencies in the rates from the 
preferred points. 

At present the rates on apples to the 


| Twin Cities from St. Joseph, St. Louis, 


and Hannibal are 43, 44, and 34.5 cents, 
respectively. These are the fifth-class 
Prior to June 1, 1925, they were 
32.5, and 32.5 cents, 

The substantial increase in the fifth-class 
rate from St. Louis to the Twin Cities 
Indiana Public Service 


49 
40, 


C. C. 709, commonly known as the 


| Indiana-Twin Cities case, but it will be 


observed that only a slight increase was 

made in the rate from Hannibal. 
Defendants’ position, stated broadly, 

is that the rates on apples from both 


| the complaining and the preferred dis- 


tricts are for the most part fifth-class 


| rates; that apples should normally and | 
; properly move on fifth-class rates; and 
that the complaint is, therefore, in reality | 


an attack upon the class-rate adjustment 
in western trunk line territory. The great 
disparities which complainants have 


| pointed out in the rates from their own 


and the competing districts, when viewed 
from a distance standpoint, defendants 


| say are due to the long-standing equal!- 


ization of class rates between the Missis- 


| sippi and Missouri rivers, under which 
the rates from St. Louis to Omaha and | 
from Kansas City to Dubuque, as ex- | 


amples, are made the same as the rate 
for the much shorter haul of 200 miles 
from St. Joseph to Hannibal, between 
which points the first river-to-river rail- 
road was constructed and operated 


the rivers, 


even, although in lesser degree, into 


| North Dakota and South Dakota. 


This adjustment, defendants assert, is 


“the natural product of active competi- | 
“evolved 
disregard of 


tive influences” and has been 
and sustained largely in 
relative distances.” 


Defendants urge that the fifth-class 


This would, they say, not | 
only give them a reasonable adjustment, | 


Gresser Defects to 
Be Corrected Now 


Final Action Awaits Results of 
Class-Rate Inquiry Now 
Before Commission. 


rating and rates on such a compara- 
tively high-grade perishable commodity 
as apples are not unreasonable. They 
point out that the movement is sea- 
sonal; that the apples must be handled 
expeditiously because of thier perishable 
nature; that normally the movement is 
in refrigerator cars which weigh 25,000 
pounds more than ordinary box cars, 
cost twice as much, and are more ex- 
pensive to maintain; and that free recon- 
signment adds materially to the expense 
of transportation. Comparison is made 
of the per car per car-mile earnings un- 
der the rates on apples paid by com- 
plainants with much higher’ earnings 





To Sioux City, Iowa, the rate is | 


| 41.5 cents | Joseph. 


Fur- | 


respectively. | 


in | 
| competition with the boat lines then on | 
This equalization is reflected, | 
it is claimed, in the rates from the pre- | 
| ferred points into interior Nebraska and | 


under the rates on such heavy-loading 


canned goods, which move in box cars 
in great volume in this territory. Com- 
plainants’ apples, averaging about 26,000 
pounds per car, are said to sell for more 
per bushel than wheat and corn. De- 


| fendants assert, also, that claims for loss 


and damage to apples are much greater 
in proportion to the revenue received for 
their transportation than the claims on 
these other articles with which compari- 
son is made, and also on_ such highly 
perishable commodities as eggs, butter, 
fresh meats, citrus fruits, and beverages, 
and on such hazardous commodities as 
gasoline and other petroleum products. 
Adjustment Closely 
Related to Class Rate 

This adjustment, however, is so closely 
related to the general class-rate adjust- 
ment in western trunk-line territory that 
it is not well to attempt to deal finally 
wih the questions here presented pend- 
ing the outcome of the investigation of 


those rates which is now under way. The | 


most that can now properly be done is 
to alleviate the situation by correcting 
its grosser defects, leaving its complete 
correction to await the results of the 


class-rate inquiry, in which a most com- | 


prehensive record is being obtained. 

In Consolidated Southwestern cases, 
supra, we prescribed, as hereinbefore 
stated, a distance scale of rates for the 
transportation of apples between east- 
ern Kansas and southwestern Missouri. 
Certainly the rates under attack should 
not exceed that scale, except, perhaps, 
to the western portions of Nebraska, 
South Dakota, and North Dakota. Turn- 
ing to the issue under section 3, the evi- 
dence is meager with respect to the 
rates to points in eastern Iowa. Many 
of these points, and particularly those 


| in the southeastern part of the State, 
are 
| 


nearer to either Hannibal or St. 
Louis or both than they are to St. 
The finding hereinafter made 
with respect to undue prejudice will not 


| relate, therefore, to those points in Iowa 
re- | 


which are farther 
Louis. 


distant from St. 
So far as other destinations are 


| concerned, it is clear that the rates from 


the complaining districts should at all 
events be no higher than the rates from 
the preferred districts, and that where 
they are now equal or lower the relation- 


ship at least ought not to be disturbed | 
| to the disadvantage of the complaining | 
districts. 
disparities, the | 


Rates Assailed Found 
Unjust and Unreasonable 
We find, therefore, that the rates as- 


| 
| 
| 
| 








sailed from St. Joseph, Amazonia, Halls, 


Kenmoor, Rushville, DeKalb, 


Faucett, | 


and Willow Brook, Mo., and Wathena, | 


Hunt Spur, Blair, Appleton, Elwood, and 
Troy, Kans., to destinations in Min- 


nesota and Iowa, and to destinations in | 
and North | 
Dakota, on and east of the line of the | 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy extending | 
from Lester, Nebr., to Hastings, Nebr., | 


Nebraska, South Dakota, 


the line of the St. Joseph & Grand Island 
to Grand Island, Nebr., the line of the 
Union Pacific to St. Paul, Nebr., thence 
via air line to that point 


of the Missouri River to Washburn, N. 
Dak., thence via the line of the Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie to 
Max, N. Dak., and thence north through 
Minot and Langford, N. Dak., to the 
Canadian border, are, and for the future 
will be unjust and unreasonable for the 


transportation of apples, in carloads, to | 


the extent that they exceed, or may ex- 
ceed, the column 35 rates as set forth 


; in Appendix 13 to the report in Con- 


solidated Southwestern cases, supra, op- 


| posite the appropriate first-class (column | 
100) rates from and to the same points | 


ascertained by use of the “Kansas-Mis- 
souri Scale” of first-class rates set forth 


| in Appendix 18, applied as provided in 
| said 


report, the rates from the said 
points of origin to be determined by the 
distance from St. Joseph to the respec- 
tive destinations; and also to the extent 


Treasurer, Comptroller. 
Auditor Seeks New 


Connection. 
To Railroad, Mining and Public Utility 
Executives: 


[am desirous of making a change in busi- 
ness connections where my more than 20 
years of experience as an accountant, or au- 
ditor, for steam railroad, electric railroad, 
gas, electric lighting, water, and other such 
properties will be to mutual advantage. Am 
thoroughly equipped to handle all matters 
pertaining to accounts of railroad, plant fa- 
ecility end public utilities, such as systems, 
balance sheets, income statements, recap- 
ture returns, annual returns, valuation re- 
ports, depreciation, amortization, revenue 
and disbursement accounting. 

My previous cunnections include those of 
public accountant, senior examiner of ac- 
counts, Interstate Commerce Conimission, 
and severai large corporations Forty years 
old. American-Scotch descent. College train 
ing Capable executive and organizer 

Please address me care Box A, The United 
States Daily, stating details of your propo- 
sition Am at present located in New York 
City 


where the | 
| northern boundary of Nebraska meets 
the Missouri River, thence on and east | 





curs at this season of the year. 


Agricultural F reights 


- 


that they exceed, or may exceed, the ex- 
isting rates from St. Joseph. 


We further find that the rates as- 
sailed from the above-named points to 
destinations in the States of Nebraska, 
South Dakota, North Dakota, Minnesota, 
and Iowa, except to the eastern and 
southeastern part of Iowa where the 
distances favor the preferred districts, 
are, and for the future will be, unduly 
prejudicial to dealers and shippers lo- 
cated at said origins, and unduly prefer- 
ential of dealers and shippers located 
at St. Louis, Alton, Hannibal and 
Quincy, and related points, to the ex- 


tent that they exceed, or may exceed, | 


the contemporaneous rates from St. 
Louis, Alton, Hannibal, or Quincy, 
which ever may be lower, to the same 
destinations; and where the existing 
rates from the above-named points are 
equal to or lower than the rates from 
the preferred districts, to the extent 
that their relation with the latter rates 
is less favorable than that which now 
exists. 

An appropriate order will be entered. 


Time | Deposits Drop 
In California District 


Withdrawal of time deposits and in- 
creases in security speculations ac- 
counted for the July increase in bank 
debits in the Twelfth Federal Reserve 
District, according to a report just is- 
sued by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
San Francisco. 

The report, in full text, follows: 

In the Twelfth Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict, industry generally was less active 
during July, 1927, than during July, 
1926, and the volume of distribution and 
trade, although declined more than sea- 
sonally during the month, was maintained 
at approximately the levels of a year 
ago. 

Demand for credit, while greater than 
in 1926, has not shown the expansion 
during recent weeks which usually oc- 
The 
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agricultural season is later than year 
but harvesting has been proceeding 
under favorable conditions and satisfac- 
tory yields of most of the district’s chief 
crop are generally predicted. 

Curtailed operations in building and 
flour milling throughout the district, in 
lumbering in the Pacific Northwest, and 
in the food products industries in Cali- 
fornia contributed largely to the decline 
of industrial activity in the district. 

Sales Show Decline. 


Sales both at wholesale and at retail 
declined by more than the usual seasonal 
amount during July, 1927, and were 
smaller in value than during July, 1926. 
If allowance be made for one less busi- 
ness day in July, 1927,thanin July, 1927, 
and for relative price levels during the 
two months the daily average sales figures 
were larger during the later than during 
the earlier month, however. Total 
freight carloadings were slightly larger 
in July, 1927, than in July, 1926. 

The daily average volume of check 
payments (bank debits) continued large 
and this bank’s seasonally adjusted index 
advanced one point to 127 (1923-1925 
daily average=100) in July, 1927. The 
increase was caused partly by a large 
vulume of security speculation and partly 
by withdrawal of time deposits, which 
showed a marked falling off at banks lo- 
cated in the principal cities of the dis- 
trict. 


Hearing Is Postponed 
On Railway Construction 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just announced a postponement of 
the hearing on the application of the 
Pittsburgh & West Virgiia — Rail- 
way for authority to construct an ex- 
tension of its line from Cochran’s Mill 
to Connellsville, Pa., Finance Docket 
No, 6229. 

The hearing originally assigned for 
September 19 at Washington, before 
C. V. Burnside, assistant director of 
the Commission’s Bureau of Finance, 
is cancelled and the case reassigned for 
September 26. 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE 


PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 


PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILy. 


on ea ee oe ney: 


Hearings Are Called 


For General Inquiry 
Into Rates on Cotton 


Conference on Livestock In- 
vestigation to Be Held in 
Washington Is Also An- 
nounced by I. C. C. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
assigned particularly in connection with 
No. 19180, the complaint of the Cali- 
fornia Arizona Cotton Association, the 
carriers may also present evidence, if 
they so desire. If carrier evidence is to 
be presented at the Los Angeles hear- 
ing, the notice says, the Commission and 
interested parties should be advised of 
that fact well in advance of the hearing. 

Hearings for the receipt of carrier 
evidence will be held early in 1928 and 
timely notice of the specific dates and 
places will be given. 

The cotton rate hearings relate to the 
following cases: 

No. 17000. Rate Structure Investiga- 
tion, Part 3, Cotton. 

No. 18390. Arkansas Cotton Growers 
Cooperative Association v. Aberdeen & 
Rockfish Railroad Company et al. 

No. 18390 (Substitute No. 1). Alabama 
Farm Bureau Cotton Association v. Aber- 
deen & Rockfish Railroad Company et al. 

No. 18390 (Substitute No. 2). North 
Carolina Cotton Growers Cooperative As- 
sociation v. Aberdeen & Rockfish Rail- 
road Company et al. 

No. 18390 (Substitute No. 3). Georgia 
Cotton Growers Cooperative Association 
v. Aberdeen & Rockfish Railroad Com- 
pany et al. 

No. 18390 (Substitute No. 4). Louisi- 
ana Farm Bureau Cotton Growers Coop- 
erative Association v. Aberdeen & Rock- 
fish Railroad Company et al. 

No. 18390 (Substitute No. 5). Missouri 
Cotton Growers Cooperative Association 
v. Aberdeen & Rockfish Railroad Com- 
pany et al. 


$40,000,000 
GOVERNMENT OF THE ARGENTINE NATION 


External Sinking Fund 6% Gold Bonds 
State Railway Bonds of 1927 


To be dated September 1, 1927 


Principal and semi-annual interest March nd L J l 
standard of weight and fineness at the principal office either of the Chase 


No. 18890 (Substitute No. 6). Okla- 
homa Cotton Growers Association v. Ab- 
erdeen & Rockfish Railroad Company 
et al. 

No. 18390 (Substitute No. 7). Ten- 
nessee Cotton Growers Association v. 
Aberdeen & Rockfish Railroad Company 
et al. . 

No. 18390 (Substitute No. 8). Texas 
Farm Bureau Cotton Association v. Aber- 
deen & Rockfish Railroad-Gompany et al. 

No. 18390 (Substitute No. 9). Arizona 
Pimacotton Growers v. Aberdeen & Rock- 
fish Railroad Company et al. 

No. 18390 (Substitute No. 10). South 
Carolina Cotton Growers Cooperative 
Association v. Aberdeen & Rockfish Rail- 
road Company et al. 

No. 18570. Mississippi Railroad Com- 
mission et al. v. Aberdeen & Rockfish 
Railroad Company et al. 

No. 188838. M. H. Reed & Company 
v. Abilene & Southern Railway Com- 
pany et al. 

No, 18883 (Substitute No. 1). W. T. 
Caswell et al. v. Abilene & Southern Rail- 
way Company et al. 

No. 18932. Corporation Commission of 
Oklahoma v. Atchison Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway Company et al. 

No. 19180. California, Arizona Cotton 
Association v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway Company et al. 

No. 19211. State Docks Commission 
v. Southern Railway Company et al. 

The livestock conferences involves the 
following cases: 

No. 17000. Rate structure investiga- 
tion. Part 9—Livestock. Southern ter- 
tory rates. 

No. 18487. Atlanta Live Stock Dealers 
et al. v. Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
Company et al. 

No. 18500. Southeastern Live Stock 
Association v. Aberdeen & Rockfish Rail- 
road Company et al. 

No. 18559. Kentucky Farm Bureau 
Federation v. Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
way Company et al. 


Statistics of the monthly 
railway earnings will be 
found on pages 9 and 11. 


To mature September 1, 1960 


1 and September 1, payable in United States gold coin of thé present 
National Bank of the City of 


New York or of Blair and Co., New York, fiscal agents for the loan, without deduction for any 





Coupon bonds in denominations of 


$1,000 and $500 registerable as to principal only. 


—— 


taxes or other governmental charges present or future of the Argentine Government or 
any taxing authority thereof or therein. 


Redeemable through the operation of acumulative sinking fund commencing March 1, 
* 1928, calculated to be sufficient to retire these bonds not later than September 1, 1960. 
Sinking fund payments may be increased by the executive power if considered advisable. 


The following information has been furnished on behalf of the Argentine Government by His Excellency, 
Dr. Victor M. Molina, its Minister of Finance: 


DIRECT OBLIGATION: These bonds will constitute the direct obligations of the Argen- 
tine Government and will be issued under authority of the Budget Law of 1927, Law No. 
11389. The Government covenants that, if, while any of these bonds remain outstanding 


it shall create or issue or guarantee any loan or bonds secured by lien on any of its reve- 
nues or assets or assign any of its revenues or assets as security for any guaranty of any 
obligation, the bonds of this issue shall be secured equally and ratably with such other 


loans or bonds or such guaranty. 


PURPOSE: The proceeds of this issue will be applied by the Government to the funding 
of floating debt of the Argentine State Railroads, included in the amount of total debt 


stated below. 


SINKING FUND: Beginning March 1, 1928, and semi-annually thereafter on September 
1 and March 1 in each year, the Government covenants to pay to the fiscal agents as a 
sinking fund an amount equal to one-half of 1% of the maximum amount of.these bonds 
at any time theretofor issued plus an amount equal to accrued and unpaid interest on all 
bonds previously acquired through the operation of the sinking fund. All sinking fund 
payments are to be applied to the purchase of bonds below par through tenders or if not 
so obtainable, to the redemption of such bonds by lot at 100 and interest on the next suc- 


ceeding interest payment date. 
tive power if considered advisable. 





producing properties and public works. 


All conversions of pesos into dollars are made at par of exchange. 


Sinking fund payments may be increased by the execu- 


FINANCES: The national debt of Argentina as of June 30, 1927, at gold parities of ex- 
change, amounted to the equivalent of $1,090,525,643 U. S. gold, or about $109 per capita. 
A substantial portion of this indebtedness was incurred for the acquisition of revenue 

According to the Government’s census of 1914 

the total value of Government owned property at that time amounted to $1,125,000,000, 

including revenue producing properties valued at $530,000,000. 
based on the figures of the same census, was in excess of $14,500,000,000. 


A gold reserve equivalent to approximately $435,900,000 U. S., is held against notes in 
circulation, representing a ratio of about 78%. 


Unlimited convertibility into gold of the Argentine national currency was officially 
established by virtue of a presidential decree effective August 27, 1927, thus placing Argen 


tina on a gold basis. 


The national wealth, 


All offerings are made “when, as and if” issued and received by us and subject to the approval of all legal 
proceedings by our counsel, Messrs. Rushmore, Bisbee and Stern, New York, and Dr. Antonio Robirosa, Buenos 


Aires. 


Delivery in the first instance may be in the form of interim reccipts of temporary bonds. 


Price 991/ and Interest, to Yield Over 6% 
Blair & Co., Inc. 


Chase Securities Corporation 
Ernesto Tornquist & Co., Ltd. 
b Brown Brothers & Co. 


Halsey Siuart & Co., Inc. 


The Equitable Trust Co., of New York 
The Union Trust Co., of Pittsburgh 
The Union Trust Co., Cleveland 


Illinois Merchants Trust Co. 


CHICAGO 


J. G. White & Co., Inc. 


Graham, Parsons & Co. 
Blyth, Witter & Co. 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Continental and Commercial Co. 


Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 


The statements presented above, having been obtained by cable, are necessarily subject to correction, They are based 
on information obtained from official and other sources believed to be reliable but are in no event to be construed as repre- 


sentations by us. 





AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE .UNITED STATES 


‘Banking 
Volume During July 


Of Wholesale Trade 
Decreased Slightly 


Sales of Meats, Dry Goods 
and Drugs, However, Con- 
tinued at About the 
June Rate. 


The volume of wholesale trade in the 
United States decreased slightly in July 
from the levels reached in June, the 
Federal Reserve Board has just an- 
nounced in a statement giving results 
of its regular monthly survey of the 
trade. 

Sales of meats, dry goods and drugs 
continued at about the June volume, 
but the board reported a decrease in 
the trade in groceries, shoes and hard- 
ware, these being the six leading lines 
for which complete reports have been 
received. 

While the volume of wholesale trade 
declined somewhat, the board found, it 
announced, that the stocks of groceries, 
dry goods and shoes were larger for 
the country as a whole than at the end 
of June. 

The full text of the board’s. state- 
ment follows: 

Volume of wholesale trade was slightly 
smaller in July than in June, according 
to reports received by the Federal re- 
serve system from firms in six leading 
lines of wholesale trade. Sales of grocer- 
ies, shoes and _ hardware declined, 
while those of meats, dry goods and 
drugs continued in about the same vol- 
ume as in June. 


Smaller Than Last Year. 


Compared with the corresponding 
month of last year total sales of re- 
porting firms in July were about 5 per 
cent smaller, reflecting reductions in 
sales of all lines except shoes and drugs, 
which were slightly larger than in July 
a year ago. A part of the decline in 
sales from July of last year is accounted 
for by the fact that July of this year 
had one business day less than July, 
1926. 


Percentage changes in the value of 
sales in July as compared with June 
of this year and July of 1926 are as 
follows: 

June, 1927. July, 1926. 
—8.6 —6.8 
0.0 —6.5 
+23 3 


aii 
ahs +2.9 
—8.0 


—5.1 
Drugs +18 +3.6 
Total, six lines —3.7 —4.9 

Among the additional lines not  in- 
cluded in the above table, domestic sales 
of agricultural machinery and farm im- 
plements were about 4 per cent smaller 
than a year ago, according to reports 
received by the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Chicago from 85 manufacturers. 
Orders for machine tools placed with 
firms reporting to the National Ma- 
chine Tool Builders’ Association declined 
in July and were 25 per cent smaller 
than in July of last year. 


Grocery 


Dry goods .. 
Shoes 
Hardware 


Gain in Clothing Sales. 


Sales of men’s clothing by firms re- 
porting in the New York Federal re- 
serve district, were 70 per cent larger 
in July than in June and about 2 per 
cent larger than in July, 1926. Sales 
of women’s coats and suits were nearly 
100 per cent larger than in July of last 
year when activity in the clothing in- 
dustry was sharply curtailed as a re- 
sult of the strike at that time. 


Value of merchandise stocks carried 
by reporting wholesale grocery, dry 
goods and shoe firms was larger for 
the country as a whole at the end of 
July than at the end of June, while 
stocks of hardware and drug firms were 
somewhat smaller. Increases in stocks 
of dry goods were reported in nearly 
all sections of the country and reflected 
preparation by firms in these lines for 
the expansion in wholesale trade that 
usually occurs early in the autumn. 
Compared with July of last year, stocks 
in all lines were smaller. 

The full text of the bosrd’s statement 
follows: 


Power Permit Requested 
For River in Washington 


The Twin Harbor Land Company of 
Aberdeen, Wash., has applied for a pre- 
liminary permit for a power project on 
North River, near Aberdeen, the Federal 
Power Commission stated orally on 
August 29. 

The project would consist of a dam 
approximately 115 feet high, penstocks, 
a powerhouse, and a transmission line, 
it was said. The reservoir area is given 
at from 6,500 to 7,500 acres. It was said 
that the current would be used for pub- 
lic utility purposes. 


Federal Reserve District. 
Loans and investmen‘s—total 
Loans and discounts—total ...... 
Secured by U. S. Govt. oblig........ 
Secured by stocks and bonds 


All other loans and discounts 
Investments—total 

U. S. Government securities 

Other bonds, stocks and securities. . 
Reserve balances with Fed. Res. Bank 


Cash in vault ... 

Net demand deposits 
Time deposits 
Government deposits ... 
Due from bar'ss . 
ee CET 
Borrowings from Fed. R. Bank—total 


eee 


Secured by U. S. Gov. obligations. .. 
All other 
Number of reporting banks......--+6 


| 
Resources and Liabilities of the Federal Reserve Member Banks 


(Thousands of Dollars.) 


5,822,264 
8,619,176 
5,905,124 
483,690 
38,421,434 
1,718,514 


9 
“ 


13,164,404 
6,257,428 


1, 
8,251,077 


_ Adjusted service certifi- 


Total. 
14,555,183 
14,555,183 


BEING 
DAILY. 
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Loans 


U. S. Treasury Statement 
August 26. 
(Made Public August 29, 1927) 


Receipts. 
Customs receipts........ 
Internal-Revenue receipts: 
Income tax.....ssee0- 
Miscellaneous inter- 
nal revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts... 


$2,070,238.41 
776,085.96 


1,004,216.40 
649,315.54 


4,499,856,.31 
91,350.00 
89,670,302.55 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public-debt receipts 
Balance previous day... 


94,261,508.86 


Expenditures. 
General expenditures.... 
Interest on public debt.. 
Refunds of receipts.... 
Panama Canal 
Operations n special ac- 
COUNEE, vin.e.0s 


LOW: tae v Siecralivien 


$4,154,673.16 
117,724.22 
299,088.84 
21,768.65 


137,078.06 


cate fund 
Civil service retirement 
RUMis aa Gide aicncars 
Investment of trust 
RUHUE ugar sv 


435,220.25 
15,208.89 
112,642.39 


Total ordinary expen- 
ditures 
Public-Jebt expenditures 
chargeable _ against 
ordinary receipts .,. 
Other public-debt expen- 
| Ae aoe a 
Balance today 


4,422,963.96 


9,000.00 


1,222,210.90 
88,607,334.00 


TO) Scacesicniice  CEBSLBN EE 
The accumulative figures, together 
with the comparative analysis of re- 
ceipts and expenditures for the month 


and for the year, are published each 
Monday. 


F oreign Exchange 


[By Telegraph.]. 

New York, August 29.— The Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: ' 

ieee ‘a August ~ 1927, 
oF uance o e provisions of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
inthe New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 

Country ‘ 

Europe: 

Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (l6V) «0.05.6 s000%. 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 

Denmark (krone) 

England (pound sterling) 

Finland (markka) 

France (franc) 

Germany (reichsmark) 

Greece (drachma) 

Holland (guilder) 

Hungary (pengo)......, riveree 
Italy (ira) aw 

Norway (krone). 

Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) 

Rumania (leu).... 

Spain (peseta)..... 

Sweden. (krona) 

Switzerland (‘ranc).... 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 

Asia: 

China 
China 
China 
China 
China 
China (Mexican dollar)........ 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dol.) . 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 

a CS ea eee 
ingapore (S. S.) (dollar 
North America: He , 
Canada (dollar) 

MUM, CMMI oss 6'd. hes va ve 5 
Mexico (peso) 

Newfoundland (dollar) 

South America: 

Argentina (peso) (gold) 

Brazil (milreis) 

CHHOS CUMMEEY Sos elas. devaccce c 
Uruguay (peso) 


-0542 
+2599 
1121 
-0491 
-006179 
-1681 
2685 
-1928 


(Chefoo tael). . 


-6285 
(Hankow ° 


-6252 
-6048 
-6360 
-4822 
+4322 
-4288 
-4254 
-3616 
+4722 
-5598 


-000408 
-999969 
-476333 
-998594 


-9688 
-1184 


Brazil and France to 
Arbitrate Pre-War Loans 


Brazil and France will arbitrate the 
payment of certain franc loans floated 
before 1914, according to advices received 
by the Department of Commerce from 
the Assistant Trade Commissioner at Rio 
de Janeiro, W. Duval Brown. 

The report follows in full text: 

The Government of Brazil recently 
came to an agreement with the French 
Government, as representing the holders 
of certain franc obligations floated be- 
fore 1914, im accordance with which the 
question of whether the service of these 


loans should be in gold or paper francs 
is to be submitted to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice at The 
Hague. It is possible that the decision 
in this case will have a direct bearing 
on the terms of settlement to be made 
between the government of the State 
of Minas Geraes and the French holders 
of the loans negotiated by that state 
prior to 1914. 


New York. 
5,349,657 
5,349,657 

34,411 
2,404,537 
2,910,709 
2,246,667 

981,771 
1,264,896 
784,207 

68,066 

5,681,306 

1,479,755 

5,708 
118,254 
1,186,864 
102,024 
a 
62,656 
39,368 

&6 


Phila. 
798,209 
789,209 

8,743 
401,574 
387,892 
385,664 

87,023 
298,641 
83,662 
15,587 
769,678 
265,089. 
5,247 
52,591 
173,855 
16,268 


Boston. 
997,082 
997,082 

5,514 
357,023 
634,545 
439,665 
137,582 
302,083 
100,414 

17,712 
915,930 
466,107 
5,578 
51,257 
157,486 
15,974 


118,693 


254,464 

40,377 
088,554 
257,853 
159,151 


98,202 
661 


9,065 
6,909 
36 


9,920 
6,348 
48 
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REVENUES® 


MILLIONS OF OOLLARS 


1922 1923 1924 


NET OPERATING INCOME® 


¢ 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


1922 1923 1924 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC: 


BILLIONS OF TONS 


1922 1923 1924 


| 
| EMPLOYMENT AND WAGES® 
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1925 


1925 


ie 
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1925 


1925 


Public Utilities 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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MILLIONS OF CARS 


i926 = 1927 1922 


TON-MILES® 


~~ 
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BILLIONS OF PASSENGERS 
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1923 


1923 


1923 


1923 
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Currencies 


Railroads | 
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TOTAL OPERATING EXPENSES® 


1924 1925 i926 1927 


FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS - ToTAL® 


1924 1925 I926 1927 


PASSENGER TRAFFIC: PASSENGER-MILES® 


1924 1925 I926 1927 


STOCK AND BOND PRICES 


0 hithest @racte RR bonds? 


ae Pa 


inaasatilars 


924 (985 1926 927 
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Indications of operation and finances as compiled by Bureau of Census from records and statistics gathered by various 
Federal establishments and other sources, 


1. Data from Interstate Commerce Commission, covering Class I railroads, those having annual operating revenues in 
axcess of $1,000,000, which comprise 193 railroads ‘with about 98 per cent of the total operating revenues of all railroads. 


2. Net railway operating income, from Interstate Commerce Commnission reports on Class I railroads, imeludes net oper- 
ating revenue (equal to the difference between total operating revenue and total operating expenses), from which have been 
jeducted railway tax accruals, uncollectible railway revenues, equipment, and joint facility rents. 

3. From reports of American Railway Association, Car Service Division, 

4. From Bureau of Railway Economics. 

5. Compiled from reports of Class I carriers and 15 switching and terminal companies to Interstate Commerce Commis- 


sion. 


Computation of average wages exclude officials included in total on pay roll. 


6. Prices are averages of daily closing prices for these stocks on New York Stock Exchange, taken from the Annalist. 
7. These indexes are compiled by Dow, Jones & Co. from yields of the average prices of the bonds for each day of the 


nonth, the average yields for the 10 bonds of each class being capitalized at 4 per cent to give the combined imdex. 


Kansas Farm Credits 
Shows Improvement 


Federal Reserve Bank of Kan- 
sas City Reports Easier 
Money Conditions. 


Easing credit conditions have greatly 
benefited livestock and agricultural op- 
erations in the Tenth Federal Reserve 
District, according to a report just issued 
by the Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas 
City. The bank’s report on the general 
financial condition and the member bank 
operations follow in full text: 

Developments in the financial situa- 
tion during the summer season tended 
to further ease money conditions. The 
volume of bank credit in the form of 
loans, discounts and investments fluc- 
tuated narrowly around the high level 
for this year and was a little below the 
level of a year ago. Yet the demand for 
credit was not sufficient to absorb the 
large supply of money available at low 
lending rates. Deposits of all classes in- 
creased. Demand deposits early in Au- 
gust were the largest since March, time 
deposits were at their peak record, while 
savings deposits and the number of sav- 
ings accounts were larger than at this 
time last year. 

Effective July 29, the rediscount rate 


The additional financial 
news’ will be found on 
page 6. 


Rich. Atlanta. 
524,664 481,291 
524,664 481,291 

3,392 5,020 
155,288 110,701 
366,034 365,570 
159,969 112,538 

72,289 50,013 

87,680 62,525 

44,388 37,033 

12,684 10,548 
394,813 321,617 
235,990 238,188 

1,133, 3,055 

52,970' 75,784 
117,918 109,973 

5,247 = 15,612 

2,318 2,110 

2,929 13,502 

67 83 


Cleve. 
1,411,020 
1,411,020 

17,919 

595,266 

797,835 

679,649 

292,279 

387,370 

133,140 

30,365 
1,061,985 
909,138 
4,506 
107,060 
256,251 
19,617 


2,242,898 
19,638 
993,960 
1,229,300 
781,632 
306,286 
475,346 
263,279 
44,123 
1,859,625 
1,120,639 
4,765 
219,688 
509,088 
21,523 


15,275 
6,248 
97 


16,37 
3,23 

- 
‘ 


. 


9 
8 
1 


Chicago. St. Louis. 
$3,024,530 $699,766 
504,804 
4,639 
208,683 
296,482 
194,962 
70,412 
124,550 
46,883 
7,174 
398,714 
236,576 
47,289 
120,705 
16,506 
7,568 
8,938 


| of the Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas | Bank at Pernambuco 


City was reduced from 4 to 5%2 per cent. 
The lowering of the rediscount rate was 
intended to benefit agriculture and live- 
stock by offering the full facilities of 
this bank to the Tenth District as a 
means of making easier the supply of 
credit for the orderly movement of crops 
and livestock, and for general business. 
This action was followed by successive 
reduction by the Federal Reserve Banks 
of St. Louis, Dallas, Bostom, New York, 
Cleveland, Richmond and Atlanta, from 
4 per cent to 315 per cent. 

Condition statements of 65 member 
banks in leading cities of this district 
which report weekly to the Federal Re- 
serve system showed the aggregate of 
their loans at the close of business on 
August 10 was the largest since October 
13, 1926, but was 5.1 per cent smaller 
than on August 11,1926. Ioans secured 
by stocks, bonds and securities other 
than. those of the United States Govern- 
ment were 13 per cent larger and other 
loans, principally commercial, were 11.9 
per cent smaller than a year ‘ago. 

Investments of the reporting member 
banks declined slightly in. the four weeks 
between July 13 and August 10, but were 
48 per cent larger than. om August 11, 
1926. This increase was in other stocks, 
bonds and securities as imwestments in 
United States Government securities de- 
creased. 


Demand deposits increased during the 
four-week period and on August 10 were 
the largest since the year’s peak in 
March, but 2.4 per cent below the total 
for Augoust 11 last year.. Time deposits 
continued the steady increase recorded 
for the season and on the second report- 
ing date in August were at a new high 

| record and 5.1 per cent larger than a 
year ago. 


Minn. Kans.Cy. Dallas. San#¥ran. 
$349,248 $635,383 $405,076 $1,760,179 
229,039 431,305 315,580 1,269,584 
2,214 8,886 2,928 5,389 
75,736 131,970 76,530 316,046 
151,089 295,449 286,122 948,149 
120,209 204,078 89,496 490,595 
64,131 97,577 60,634 263,693 
56,078 106,501 28,862 226,902 
21,991 56,500 30,229 $111,788 
5,863 12,050 9,077 21,215 
205,639 503,850 268,719 782,528 
126,105 156,084 109,732 914,130 
514 563 2,180 6,518 
AG,241 112,357 564,408 150,755 
77,315 223588 88,376 229,663 
2,200 8,543 7,872 30,967 
2,225 3,225 26,960 

1,318 4,647 4,007 

45 


620 


$1 65 
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Is Given New Name 


Banco Is Recife to Be Known 
As Banco Agricola 
Commercial, 


“Banco Agricola Commercial de Per- 
nambuco” is the new name under which 
the Banco do Recife, ‘which failed in 
July, 1926, and reopened tater that year, 
will function, the Department of Com- 
merce is advised by the Vice Consul at 
Pernambuco, Archer Woodward. A cap- 
ital increase was also approved by the 
shareholders. 

The full text oftthe consular advices 
follows: 

The name of the Banco do Recife, Per- 
nambuco, Brazil, which failed in July, 
1926, and reopened in the latter part 


| of the same year, has, by determination 


of the directors and shareholders, been 
changed to the “Banco Agricola Com- 
mercial de Pernambuco.”” In May, at an 
extraordinary general assembly of the 
shareholders, a capital imcrease was ap- 
proved, together with the new by-laws 
of the bank. 
Capital Increase. 

The State government of Pernambuco 
is engaged in turning over to this insti- 
tution the amount of 8,000 contos (conto 
equals 1,000 milreis) to imcrease the cap- 
ital from 2,000 contos to 10,000, divided 
into shares of 200 milreis (milreis equals 
$0.118 at current exchange) each. The 
sum of 2,000 contos already has been 
subscribed (60 per cemt paid in) and 
8,000 contos are to be subscribed and 
paid in by the State of Pernambuco, 

At the meeting of the shareholders 
it was announced that 800 contos (10 
per cent of 8,000 contos) previously had 
been deposited by the Banco Agricolo e 
Commercial of Pernambuco in the Banco 
do Brazil. 

Authority Given to Governor. 

The new by-laws give the Governor of 
the State of Pernambuco considerable 
authority in the administration of the 
bank; he is especially ermpowered to ap- 
point or discharge the president and 
manager. 

The scope of action of the institution 
will be enlarged to embrace activities for 
the assistance of agricultural and indus- 
trial enterprises, as well as commercial 
operation. 

[The Finance and Investment Division 
has. on hand a translation of the most 
important portions of the new institu- 
tion’ by-laws, as well~as a copy of the 
by-laws in full (in Portuguese), which it 
will be glad to loan to American banks 
bankers upon request. For antece- 
dents of the new institution see Latin 
American Financial Notes No. 21, issued 
October 2, 1926, and Special Circular No. 


58 | 250, issued July 28, 1927.] 
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Finance 


F ederal Reserve Banks in Leading Cities 
Show Decline in Loans and Deposits — 


Borrowings From Member Banks Increase $21,000,000; 
Holdings of United States Securities Unchanged. 


The Federal Keserve Board’s condition 
statement of 661 reporting member banks 
in leading cities as of August 24, made 
public August 29 shows declines of $66,- 
006,000 in loans and discounts, of $8,- 
000,000 in investments, and $117,000,000 
in net demand deposits, and an increase 
of $21,000,000 in borrowings from the 
Federal reserve banks. 


Loans on stocks and bonds, including | 
Government obligations, | 


United States 


declined $17,000,000 at reporting banks 


in the Chicago district, $10,000,000 at | 


reporting banks in the Philadelphia dis- 
trict, and $28,000,000 at all reporting 
member banks. “All other” loans and dis- 


counts were $37,000,000 below the total | 


reported a week ago, the principal de- 
clines being $25,000,000 in the New York 
district and $6,000,000 each in the Phila- 
delphia and Cleveland districts. 


Securities Unchanged. 


Holdings of United States securities 
remained practically unchanged, an in- 


crease of $12,000,000 at banks in the Chi- | 


cago district being approximately offset 
by a decrease of $11,000,000 by banks 
in the Boston district. Holdings of other 


TRANSACTIONS 
in Office of 


Comptroller of the 
Currency 


Changes in the status of national 
banks effected in the course of the week 
ending August 27, were announced Au- 


gust 29 by the Comptroller of the Cur- 


rency, J. W. McIntosh, as follows: 

Applications to organize received: 

The Willowbrock National Bank, Wil- 
lowbrook, Calif., capital, $25,000; corre- 
Will Adams, Willowbroow, 
Calif. 

The St. Albans National Bank of New 
York, N. Y., capital, $200,000; corre- 
spondent, Will Adams, Willowbrook, 
St. Albans, New York, N. Y. 

Applications to convert received: 

The Hartford National Bank, Hart- 
ford, Ala, capital, $50,000. Conversion 


| of The Bank of Hartford, Ala. 


The Exchange National Bank of Jeffer- 
son City, Mo., capital, $100,000. Con- 
version of The Exchange Bank of Jef- 
ferson City, Mo. 

Change of title: 

The Ilion National Bank, Ilion, N. Y., 
to “Ilion National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany.” 

Voluntary liquidations: 

The Stockmens National Bank. of 
Nampa, Idaho, capital, $75,000, effective 
July 14, 1927. Liquidation agent, First 
Security Bank of Nampa, Idaho. Suc- 
ceeded by First Security Bank of Nampa, 
Idaho. 

The National Bank of Grand Saline, 
Tex., capital, $50,000, effective August 
15, 1927. Liquidation Commissioners, W. 
P. Allen, Terrell, Tex.; W. Arthur Reid 
and T. D. Hunt, Grand Saline, Tex. Ab- 
sorbed by The State National Bank of 
Grand Saline, Tex.; No. 12745. 

The Merchants National Bank of But- 
ler, Pa, capital, $200,000, effective Au- 
gust 18, 1927. Liquidation Commission- 
ers, Butler Savings and Trust Com- 
pany, H. W. F. Graham and John 
Trautman, Butler, Pa. Absorbed by 
Butler Savings and Trust Company. 


Little Change Is Noted 
In New Zealand Taxes 


New Zealand taxes during the year 
ended March 31, 1927 amounted to about 
$59.71 per person, the Department of 
Commerce is advised by the Consul Gen- 
eral at Wellington, W. L. Lowrie. 

The report follows in full text: 

During the year ended March 31, 1927, 
taxation in New Zealand amounted to 
£12 5s. 6d. per person, as compared with 
£12 7s. 1ld. for the preceding year and 
£12 3s. id. for the year ended March 31, 
1925. The total amount collected in the 
1926-27 period reached £17,437,827, the 
bulk of v hich was obtained from customs 
duties and income taxes. Fees collected 
under the motor vehicles act amounted to 
£395,797 for 1926-27, as compared with 
£86,681 for the preceding year. 
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stocks and bonds were $6,000,000 below 
the total on August 17, the larger de- 
cline of $15,000,000 for banks in the 
New York district, $15,000,000 in the 
creases, principally in the Philadelphia 
and Richmond districts. 

Net demand. deposits declined $64,000; 
000 at reporting member banks in the 
New oYrk district, $15,000,000 in the 
Philadelphia district, $11,000,000 in the 
Boston district, $10,000,000 in the Chi- 
cago district, and $117,000,000 at all re- 
porting banks. 

Borrowings from the Federal reserve 
banks were $21,000,000 larger than a 
week ago, practically the entire increase 
being reported by member banks in the 
New York district. 

The Board’s tabulated statement of 
the principal resources and liabilities of 
the reporting member banks ax of Aue 
gust 24, 1927, is printed at the bottom 
of the page. 


Decisions of Board of 
Tax Appeals. 


Published August 29, 1927. 


*B, S. Roberts and Vincent G. Roberts, 
Petitioners, v. Commissioner. Docket 
No, 53844. 

Profits resulting to taxpayers in year 
an exchange of real estate 
determined. Cost value of lands given 
in exchange and value of land received 
in exchange determined. 


Decisions marked (*) have been des- 
ignated by the Board of Tax Appeals as 
involving new principles and _ will be 
printed in full “text in this or subsequent 
issues. Subscribers who are interested 
in any decision not so designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The 
United States Daily. 


One of the largest 
banks in Paris, too 


Among the forty-six principal 
banks in the Paris clearing house, 
The Paris Office of The Equitable 
has ranked from twelfth | to 
fourth in clearings during the 
past eighteen months. 


By using the foreign banking 
services of The Equitable you 
benefit by the prestige and good- 
will it emjoys to an unusual de- 
gree among forign banks and 
business men. 


TYE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
Home Office: 37 Wall Street, N. Y, 
Déstrict Representatives 
Philadelphia 
Atlanta Chicago 


Baltimore 
San Francisco 


LONDON PARIS MEXICO CITY 


Education 


| Life holds many lessons, for par- 

|} ents as wellaschildren. Fortunate 

| are those who learn early to in- 
vest wisely. No sounder invest- 

| Ment exists than Fidelity First | 

| Mortgage 644% Bonds. Our re. 

| cent booklet tells how they are | 

| safeguarded in threeways. Shall 
we send a copy? 1 


I “EDELITY 


663 Chemical Bldg., St. Louis. 
1191 New York Life Blag.. Chicago, 
381 Colo. Nat'l Bank Bldg... Denver 


ol FIDELI T ¥- GUARANTEES EVERY- BOND 


"THE 100 Cities Service subsidiary 
companies financed through Henry 
L. Doherty are engaged in diversified 
enterprises —im the production and 
marketing of Electric Light and 
Power, Natural and Manufactured 
Gas, Heat, Ice, Water and Petroleum 


and its products. 


HENRY L. DOHERTY € CO. 
60 Wall Street, New York 


Branch Offices in principal cities 


HENRY L, DOHERTY & CO., 


Box USD 813, 803 Wilkins Bldg., Washington, D. C: 
Please send me copy of your booklet “Serving a Nation” and information about 


Cities Service investment securities. 
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Exemptions Prohibition 


Sufficiency of I ndictment Charging 


Liquor Smuggling Held to Be Established 


Sureties 


Change of Rule With Respect to Penal Bond 
Does Not Relieve Bondsmen From Liability 


Taxation 


Appointment Power 


Appointment Power 


Index and Digest 
» Under Revenue Act g 


Held to Be General 


Appellate Court Rules 
Method of Exercising it 
Is Restricted and 

Limited. 


Eusse WHITLOCK Rost, EXECUTRIX OF 
Henry C. Wuutiock, DECEASED, V. 
BiaAkeLy D. McCavcHN, COLLECTOR OF 
INTERNAL ReEveNUE; CIRCUIT COURT 
or APPEALS, THIRD CIRCUIT. 

Under section 402 of the Revenue Act 
of 1918, a power of appointment is gen- 
eral although the method of exercising 
it is restricted and limited to a testa- 
mentary paper, the Cicuit Court of Ap- 
peals, Third Circuit, held herein. 

In error to the District Court for the 
Eastern District of Pennsylvania. , 

Before Buffington, Woolley and Davis, 
Circuit Judges. Judge Davis delivered 
the opinion of the co'rt. 

The full text follows: 

This was an action brought against 
the Collector of Internal Revenue to re- 
cover a Federal estate tax assessed and 
collected against the estate of Henry C. 
Whitlock, deceased, under the provisions 


of section 402 of the Revenue Act of | 
A statement of | 


1918. (40 Stat. 1057). 
claim was filed by the plaintiff for 
$441.03, the amount of the tax, with in- 
terest to which an affidavit of defense 
was filed raisi que ns of law in the 
nature of a demurrer. The court sus- 
tained the questions o: law raised by the 


defendant and entered judgment for him_| 
and the plaintiff brought the case here 


on writ of error. 
Received From Estate. 

Friend Whitlock, father of Henry C. 
Whitlock, in his last will and testament 
devised to Henry the income from one- 
half of his residuary estate, during his 


natural life and from and after his death | 


he gave the principal or the one-half 


“for such uses and purposes, as my said | 


son, Henry Cruskey Whitlock, by any 
last, will and testament may 
limit and appoint.” 


nl his last will and testament, Henry | 
residuary es- | 


C. Whitlock, devised his 
tate, which included the estate held in 
trust for him under the last will and 
testament of his father over which he 


had the power of appointment, to his 


niece, “Eliza Whitlock Rose, her heirs 
and assigns forever, in fee simple. 
The executrix of the estate of Henry 


Federal estate. tax to the Collector of 
Internal Revenuzg, included the property 
over which Henry exercised the power 
of appointment under the will of his 
father. She thereafter concluded that 
this property should not have been in- 
cluded in her return because the power 
given to and exercised by Henry was 
not a “general power.” She, therefore, 
demanded a return of the amount of the 
estate tax which she had paid on the 
property over which Henry had the 
power of appointment and when this was 
refused, she brought this suit. 


Provisions of Act. 


the value of the gross estate of the de- 
cedent shall be determined by including 
the value at the time of his death of all 


property, real or personal, tangible or | 


intangible, wherever situated: 
“(e) 


pointment exercised by the decedent (1) 


in possession or ‘enjoyment at or after, 
his death, except in case of a bona fide 
sale for a fair consideration 
or money’s worth, * * *” 


The question for determination is | 


whether or not the property on which 
the tax was assessed and _ collected 
passed from Henry to Elise Whitlock- 
‘Rose under a “‘general power of appoint- 
ment.” The plaintiff contends that in or- 
der for a power to be general, it-must 
not be limited either as to appointees 
or method of appointment. 


whomsoever he desires either by will or 
deed and since Henry could convey only 
by last “will and testament”? and not by 
deed, the pow'c™ was special or particu- 


lar and not general. Consequently, it is | 


urged, the property did not pass under a 


“general power” of appointment and so | 
does not come within the provisions of | 


the statute. 
Intention of Congress. 


What did Congress have in mind 


when it said that the gross estate of a | 


decedent shall be determined by includ- 
ing the value at the tim® of his death of 
all proprty wheresoever situated, “to the 
extent of any property passing under a 
general power of appointment exercised 
by the decedent (1) by will, or (2) by 
deed executed in contemplation of, or in- 
tended to tal-e effect in possession or 
enjoyment at or after his death?” The 
power which the “ongress had in mind 
and which it alled “general” was a 
power which could be exercised by either 
will or deed and did not have to include 
both A decedent could select either 
method, by will or deed, by which a 
power could be exercised by a donee. 
Either method, if the donee of the power 
ls not restricted as to appointees, com- 
plies with the statute and the power is 
general. 

This use of the term, “‘general power 
of appointment,” is in harmony with 
general usage. A power is regarded as 
“general” when it is not restricted by 
the donor to particular objects or bene- 
ficiaries, though the method of exercis- 
ing it may be restricted and limited to 
a testamentary paper. Tucker vy. Alex- 
ander, 15 Fed. (2d) 356; Hume y. Ran- 
fall, 141 N. Y. 499, 503; Greenway v. 
White, 196 Ky. 745, “A general power 
of appointment by will enables the donee 
to devise the property of (to) any per- 
» son who may have the capacity to take.” 
Underhili on the Law of Wills. 

Eq tivalent to Fee. 
; Property subject to a power of ap- 
~ pointment wnder a will is a general 
‘power and is equivalent to a fee, Lane 


direct, | 
| on the writ of error, he gave therein a 


in money | inal cases, containing the clause: 


In other 
words, he says, the donee of the power | 
must be able to convey the property to | 


| Defendants Claim Demand 
| Not Made for Payment 


Obligation to Pay Fines and Costs Held to Be Enforce- 
able and Recovery to Be Possible Against Sureties. 


C. C. Peters AND A. R. GUTHRIDGE, 
PLAINTIFFS IN Error, V. UNITED 
States oF AMERICA. No. 7739. CirR- 
cuit CouRT OF APPEALS, 
CIRCUIT. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals pre- 
seribed by its rule that the defendant 
in a-criminal case should give a bond, 
with sureties, carrying the condition that 
he should pay any fine and costs im- 
posed by the judgment of the District 
Court against him. This case holds that 
such a rule is not legislative in character 
and that the subsequent repeal of the 
condition provided in the rule does not 
relieve the bondsmen of liability for the 
payment of the fine. 

In error to the District Court for the 
Western District of Arkansas. 

H. C. Wade, Paul Jones and Paul 
Jones, jr. filed brief for plaintiffs in 
error. S, S. Langley filed brief for de- 
fendant in error. 

Before Kenyon, Circuit Judge, and 
Molyneaux and John B. Sanborn, Dis- 
trict Judges. Judge Molyneaux delivered 
the opinion of the court, the full text of 
which follows: 

This cause is here on a writ of error 
for review of the judgment of the court 
below in favor of the United States, upon 


a supersedeas bond given by S. E. Davis 
| as principal and C. C, Peters and A. R. 


Guthridge, as sureties. 


Bondsmen Bound Themselves 


To Pay Any Fines or Costs 
S. E. Davis was indicted, tried and 
convicted on five counts charging him 


| with using the United States mails in 


furtherance of his schemes to defraud. 
He was sentenced to pay a fine of $500 
on each of said counts, making it an ag- 
gregate of $4,500. From this sentence 
Davis sued out-a writ of error to this 
court, wherein the judgment was af- 
firmed. 

To the end that he might have his 
liberty, pending the decision of this court 


supersedeas bond wherein the defendants 
in this action were his bondsmen. 
the terms of 4his bond, among 

things, the defendants bound themselves 
“to pay any fines and costs imposed by 
the judgment of the 
against him (the said Davis) if the judg- 


EIGHTH 


By | 
other | 
| burg & N. 





District Court 
| power cannot 


ment shall be affirmed or the writ of 


| error dismissed.” 
C. Whitlock, in making her return of the | 


The petition for wrti of error was filed 
on the 23rd day of May, 1924, and al- 
lowed on the same day. The amount of 


| the bond was fixed by the court in the 


sum of $20,000. The supersedeas bond 
was approved and filed June 7, 1924. 
The form of the bond was required by 
Rule 35 of this court. Rule 35 was 


changed on June 13, 1924, by eliminating | 


from the form of the bond required of 
defendants on writ of error in criminal 
cases, the clause: “defendant shall pay 


At the time said rule was so changed, 


had been sued out, said writ had not 
then been filed in this court, and was 
not so lodged until long after June 13, 
1924. 
lodged in this court,/the rule had been 


To the extent of any property | so as aforesaid changed. 


passing under a general power of ap- | asinine alanie 
by will, or (2) by deed executed in con- | “5 adopted by this court on October 28, 


ti f, or intended to take effect | e 
a oe | was filed, prescribing the form of ap- 


The answer of the defendants filed 
that said Rule 35 which 


1918, was in force at the time the bond 


5 | June 13, 1924, while the writ of error | 
Section 402 of the act provides: “That | on June 13 ite 


| provision 


any fine and costs imposed by the judg- | New York v. 


+ ment of the District Court against him.” | 


demurrer to the amended and _ substi- 
tuted answer of C. C, Peters. 

2. The court erred in rendering judg- 
ment in favor of plaintiff and against 
defendants, C. C. Peters and A. R. 
Guthridge, upon the sustaining of the 
demurrer to said amended and substi- 
tuted answer of the defendant C. C. 
Peters. . 


| 
Wherefore defendants C. C. Peters and 


A. R. Guthridge pray that the judg- 
ment be reversed and the cause be re- 
manded for a new trial. 

1. THe appellants base their conten- 
tion that the judgment of the lower court 
should be reversed upon the porposition 
that this court in prescribing by its Rule 


35 that the defendant in a criminal case 
shall give a bond with sureties carrying | 


the condition that he “shall pay any fine 
and costs imposed by the judgment of 
the District Court against him,” im- 
posed a condition “highly penal in its 
nature and that the abrogation~of the 
clause in question relieved the bonds- 
men of all liability for the payment of 
the fine.” 

This proposition is bottomed on the 
assumption that the action of the court 


in adopting and rule was legislative in | 
its character or as defendants put it: | 


“tantamount to a legislative act.” 
Appellants cite in support of their 
contention cases holding the well estab- 


| lished rule of law that under the gen- 


eral principles of the common law the 
repeal of a penal law operates as a re- 


| mission of all penalties for the violation 
thereof before the repeal and relieves | 


from prosecution therefor, after said 
appeal, unless there be either an express 
in the repealing statute or 
some other statute providing otherwise. 
U. S. v. Reisinger, 128 U. S. 398, 401; 
Also: 6 R. C. L. 317; Templeton v. Linn 


County, 15 L. R. A. 730; Oriental Bank | 


v. Freeze, 18 Me. 109; West Troy Fire 


| Dept. v. Ogden, 59 How. Pr. 21; Welch 


v. Wadsworth, 300 Conn. 149; 79 Am. 


Dec. 239; St. Mary’s v. State, 12 Ga. 475; | 


Parmelee v. Lawrence, 44 Ill. 405; Hen- 


shall v. Schmidtz, 50 Mo. 454; Chaffe v. 


29; 


Aaron, 62 Miss. Menard County v. 
Kincaid, 71 Ill. 587; Musgrove v. Vicks- 


J. 1081. 


It is needless to say that legslative | 


be conferred upon the 
courts. 

That 
possessed the authority of the law to 
adopt the rule in question, which it 
would not have the power to do if its 
act in doing so was legislative in char- 
acter, has been held by this court in the 
case of Williams et al. v. United States, 
1 Fed. (2d) 203; 69 L. Ed. 475; by the 
Circuit Court of Appeals of the Sixth 
Circuit in the case of Hardesty v. United 
States, 184 Fed. 269 (C. C. A. 411) and 
by the Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals in 
the case of American Surety Company of 
United States, 239 Fed. 


680, 152 C. C. A. 514, in each of which | 


cases recovery was had upon such a bond 
as an express contract. 


_Court Had Authority 
| To Adopt Its Rule 


When the writ of error was so | 


The authority of the court to adopt the 
rule is derived from the Acts of Con- 


| gress, Rev. Stat. Sec. 1000 (Comp. Stat. 


Sec. 1660) relating to supersedeas bonds, 
and Judicial Code Sec. 122, (Comp. Stat. 


' See. 1114) authorizing Circuit Courts of 
| Appeals to prescribe “the form of writs 


pearance bond on writ of error in crim- | 


“de- 


fendant shall pay any fine and costs im- | 
posed by the judgment of the District | 


Court against him” is in the nature of a 
penalty and that said rule in itself was a 
penal rule restricting the rights of the 
defendants to appeal and upon its abro- 
gation on June 13, 1924, any and all lia- 
bility, if any existed, onthe part of said 
defendant, for the payment of said fine 
or any part thereof, assessed against 
said S. E. Davis, ceased and determined. 


The answer further alleges that there 
was no consideration for the execution 
of said bond on the part of the defend- 
ants, in this: that the rule required the 


of the fine which was in effect on June 
7, 1924, which was before the writ of 
error was lodged in this court. The 


not been forfeited or estreated by any 
proper order of court nor has any scire 
facias issued therein citing defendants 
or either of them to appear and show 


| cause why said bond should not be for- 


feited or estretaed, and that no demand 
for payment of said bond and no effort 
to collect the same was made prior to the 
bringing of the suit. 

The United States demurred to the 
answer and dismissed its cause of action 
for money had and received, and stood 
on its suit on-the bond. The demurrer 
Was sustained. Judgment was entered 
in the court below for $2,500 against the 
defendants in favor of the United States. 
The assignments of error are: 

1. The court erred in sustaining the 
v. Lane, 55 Atl. (Del.) 184; Bingham’s 
Appeal, 64 Pa. 345; Pennsylvania Com- 
pany, etc., v. Lederer, 292 Fed. 629, Bul- 
len v. State of Wisconsin, 240 U. S. 625. 
The law of New Jersey controls this case 
and under b’ew Jersey Law, property 
subject to power of appointment by will 
is subject to donee’s debts and is ac- 
cordingly a general power. Crane v. 
Fidelity Union Trust Company, et al., 
138 Atl. 205. 

The power created by the will of 
Friend Whitlock permitted Henry C, 
Whitlock to appoint “by any last will 
and testament”? any person whomso2ver 
he wished and it was, iherefore, a gen- 
eral power and was subject to the tax. 

The dec.c. f the District Court is 
affirmed. 

August 4, 19°7, ' 








and other porcess and procedure.” 

Rev. Stat. Sec. 1000, Comp. Stat. Sec. 
1660, applies to civil as well as criminal 
cases and authorizes the €ircuit of Ap- 
peals to prescribe the form of bond in 
either class of cases. There is no dis- 
tinction in the character of the bond in 
the two classes of cases. Both are au- 
thorized and fixed by the same authority, 
the statutes, above referred to. 

In the absence of the bond execution 
could have been issued against the prop- 
erty of Davis. 
bond is the staying of the judgment in 
the District Court. 

“The bond is not a substitute for the 


| judgment nor is it of the same nature. 
| Indeed, it was given for the very pur- 
| pose of preventing the plaintiff from en- 


forcing it and to enable the defendant, 


| Whitcomb, to prosecute an appeal in an 


ne | effort to have it set aside * 
bond to carry provision for the payment | ; ae 


* * when 
the amount of Whitcomb’s liability for 


| breach of contract had been adjudged by 
the Federal court the plaintiff was en- | 


titled, ce, to enforce " 
answer also alleges that the bond has | anOe, OS Gees, So cemeree - peyeneNt by 


levy and sale. The laws of the United 
States, however, intervened and gave the 
defendant a means of preventing im- 
mediate collection and possibly of de- 
feating the judgment. This delay, which 
was helpful to the defendant, was 
granted by a Federal statute on condi- 
tion that he would file a bond with 


| surety conditioned to pay the plaintiff 


in the event the defendant failed to make 
good his appeal.” American Surety Co. 


| of New York v. Shulz, 237 U. S. 159. 


It was said in Williams et al. v. United 
States, supra: 

“It is elemental that the right to ap- 
pellate*review of a judgment and sen- 
tence in a criminal case does not exist, 
absent a statute conferring such right 
* * *. Obviously it follows, as a corollary 
to the rule, that the legislature may at- 
tach such conditions to the exercise of 
the right as it sees fit.” 

The obligation under the bond became 
enforceable and suit lay for recovery 
upon it, upon the affirmance of the 
judgment. American Surety Co. of N. 
Y. v. Shulz, supra; Williams et al. v. 
United States, supra; American Surety 
Company v. United States, supra; 
Hardesty v. United States, supra. 

The judgment of the District Court is 
affirmed. 

July 20, 1927. 


Decisions of the Board 
of Tax Appeals will be 
found on Page 7. 





R. Co., 50 Miss. 677; 12 C. 
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Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


YLLAB! are printed so that\they can be cut cut and pasted on Standard 
Library-lndex and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually em- 
ployed in libraries and filed for reference. 


BANKRUPTCY: Federal Taxes: Proof of Claim: Limitation: Decision of 

Court.—Section 57(n) of the national bankruptcy act providing that 
claims shall not be proved against a bankrupt estate subsequent to one year 
after the adjudication is not a bar to the presentation and payment of a claim 
by the United States for taxes while the estate is open and there are undis- 
tributed assets.—Full-text of Treasury Decision based on Villere v. United 


States, Circuit Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit. 


T. D. 4070.— 


DEDUCTIONS: Business Expense: Charitable Contribution: Decision of 
Court.—A contribution to the American Institute of Accountants by a 
person engaged in the business of accounting is not deductible from gross 
income as a necessary expense in carrying on business or as a gift to an 
organization operated exclusively for scientific or educational purposes.—Full 
Text of Treasury Decision based on Montgomery v. U. S., Court of Claims 
(The United Statese Daily, Yearly Index Page 1222, Vol. II}. T. D. 4069. 


XCESS PROFITS TAX: 


Invested Capital: 


Computation: Withdrawals: 


Tax Accrued: Decision of Court.—Where during the year 1917 the mem- 
bers of a partnership, keeping its books and filing its returns on the accrual 
basis, withdrew amounts in excess of the earnings for that portion of the 
year, the invested capital of the partnership must be reduced by the excess 
of the withdrawals over the earnings, and in determining such earnings de- 
ductions should be made for the excess-profits tax estimated to have acrued at 
the date_of the withdrawals.—-Full text of Treasury Decision based on Charles 


S. Child” 


and William J. Fullerton, formerly partners doing business as Wilson 


& Bradbury, v. U. S. Court of Claims (The United States Daily, Yearly Index 


Page 408, Vol. II). T. D. 4068. 


[NCOME TAX: Deductions: Obsolescence: Good Will: Decision of Court.— 

No allowance for obsolescence of good will is deductible from gross income 
under section 234(a)(7) of the Revenue Act of 1918, which allows a deduc- 
tion for obsolescence in respect of such property only as is subject to ex- 
haustion, wear, and tear.—Full text of Treasury Decision based on Haberle 
Ctystal Spring Brewing Co. v. Clark, Collector, District Court, Northern Dis- 
trict of New York (The United States Daily, Yearly Index Page 1438, Vol. II). 


T. D. 4067. 


OWER OF APPOINTMENT: General: Sec. 402 of 1918 Act: Restrictions: 
Testamentary Papers.—Under Sec. 402 of 1918 Act, power of appoint- 
ment is general although method of exercising it is restricted and limited to 
testamentary paper.—Elise Whitlock Rose, Executrix, etc., v. Blakely D. Mc- 
Caughn, Collector (Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Circuit).—Yearly Index 


Page 1846, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


ROHIBITION: Creation of Administrative District—Treasury Decision 9, 
creating prohibition administrative district No. 25, promulgated.—T. D. 9. 
—Yearly Index Page 1846, Col. 7 (Volume II). 


PROHIBITION: Regulations 61 Amended: Specially Denatured Alcohol For- 

mulae.—Effective October 1, 1927, Specially Denatured Alcohol Formulaé 
Nos. 25 and 25-A will no longer be permitted to be withdrawn for use in the 
manufacture of half strength tincture if idoine—Full text of Treasury De- 


cision 10. T. D. 10. 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent. in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue. 


Applicant Is Denied Exemption Fee 
When Renewing Original Patent Rights 


Assistant Commissioner of Patents Rules Same Charges 
Must Be Made. ’ 


APPLICATION OF PARKS & MILLER; ACT- | but refers to the right of the party hav- 


ING COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS, PAT- 

ENT OFFICE. 

Holding that a renewal applicant must 
pay the fee of an original application, 
the Acting Commissioner denied a peti- 


tion from the requirement as to fee. 
Barnett & Truman represented appli- 
cants. 


The full text of the opinion by Acting 


| Commissioner Kinnan follows: 


This is a petition from the require- 
ment for an additional fee in a “re- 
newal” application having more than 20 
claims. 

This application was allowed on Oc- 
tober 23, 1926, and, as allowed, con- 
tained 45 claims. On July 28,-1927, the 


| applicants, through their attorneys, filed 


a petition for renewal, accompanied by 
an amendment increasing the number of 
claims to 54 and a fee of $20. Appli- 
cants were notified by the office that this 
renewal could not be given a filing date 
until an additional fee of $34, i..e., $1 for 
each claim in excess of 20, was paid. 


Lack of Authority Contended. 


It is contended that there is no au- 
thority for charging this additional fee, 
and it is requested that the application 
be accepted with the fee of $20. 


In support of this argument it is con- 
tended that the recent amendment to sec- 
tion 4934, Revi~2d Statutes, contained in 
the act of February 14, 1927, makes no 
referencé to a fee for renewal applica- 
tions, but provid2s only that the fee for 
filing “each original application for a 
patent, except in design cases,” shall be 
“$20 and $1 for each claim in excess of 
20.” Reference is made to certain deci- 
sions as supporting the contention that 
a renewal application is not an “orig- 
inal” application. 

The act of 1870, section 35, provides 
that where an application has been al- 
lowed, but the fee not paid within six 
months thereafter anyone who has an 
interest in the invention, either as an 
inventor or assignee, “shall have a right 
to make an application for patent for 
such invention or discovery the same as 
in the case of an original application.” 

The language was carried forward into 
section 4897 of the Revised Statutes. 
Both the act of 1870 and section 4897 
contain the further provision that “such 
seccn1 application” must be made within 
two years from the original notice ofs 
ailowance. 

Section 68 of the act of 1870, which 
was carried forward in section 4894 of 
the Revised Statutes, makes no’ refer- 
ence to renewal applications, but fixed 
the fee for “filing each original applica- 
tion for a patent” at $15. This fee was, 
by subsequent amendments, changed to 
$20, and then to $20 plus $1 for each 
claim over 20. 


Fee Always Required. 

The uniform practice of the Office has 
always been to require a fee for a re- 
newal application just as for any cther 
application. It may be noted at this 
point that the statute makes no refer- 
ence to a kenewal application as such, 


ing an interest in the invention to make 
“an application” the same “as in the 
case of an original application” and fur- 
ther provides that the “second applica- 
tion” shall be made within two years of 
the notice of allowance. 

In the edition of the rules effective 
January 1, 1880, it was specifically pro- 
vided that a fee will be required with a 
renewal application. Rule 170 of that 
edition, after providing that the oath, 
petition, specification, and the drawing 
of the original app”:cation could be used 
in a renewal application, continued “but 
1 new fee will be required.” The recent 
ame::dment to the statute makes no 
change with respect to original applica- 
tions except to change the amount of 
the fee. 

Applicants admit that some fee is 
proper and argue that fee is $20 under 
the statute in force prior to the recent 
amendment. Obviously if some fee is 
required for “renewal” applications it is 
the fee which is required for “original” 
applications. Certainly the mere fact 
that Congress amended the law by 
changing the fee for original applica- 
tions affords no ground for argument 
that it was intended either to dispense 
with all fees on “renewal” applications 
or to permit them to be filed with the 
fee which had been required with re- 
spect to original applications since the 
amendment of 1922. 

It would have been just ,as logical to 
have argued, after the fee for original 
applications was changed from $15 to 
$20, that a renewal application could |e 
filed for $15. 


Payment of Fees Ordered. 

The proper construction is believed to 
be that the term “original” in the stat- 
ute is used only it. contradistinction to 
reissue applications, anc that the so- 
called renewal application is*the “appli- 
cation” or the “second application” re- 
ferred to in section 4897, Revised Stat- 
utes, and therefore the filing of such 
“second” applicatior must necessarily be 
geverned as to’its fees by the statute 
which refers to original applications. 

Certainly the long-established practice 
of this Office, continuing for over 60 
years, in interpreting the statutes as to 
the requirement of fees for renewal ap- 
plications is not to be set aside merely 
because Congress has seen fit to increase 
the filing fee. F 

In the decisions cited the courts were 
considering the question of the legal ef- 
fect of the renewal applications in so far 
as constituting a continuation of the 
prosecution of the application for patent 
on the invention of the forfeited appli- 
cation, and they are deemed to furnish 
no basis for changing the established 
practice of this Office that the fee for 
filing a “renewal” application is the 
same ‘as the fee for filing an “original” 
application. 

The petition is denied. 

August 17, 1927, 


Circuit Court of Appeals Affirms Conviction for Violation 
of Volstead Act. 


JAMES DICKERSON AND JACK HaArkRISs, 
PLAINTIFFS IN. Error, V. UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA, No. 7704. CIRCUIT 
Court OF APPEALS, EIGHTH CIRCUIT. 


The indictment in this case charged 
smuggling of liquor from Canada into 
the United States in violation of section 
593 of the Tariff Act of 1922. The in- 
dictment described the liquor. The 
court held that the sufficiency of the in- 
dictment was established. 


In error to the District Court for the 

District of North Dakota. 
’ Alexander Fosmark and W. E. Rowe 
filed brief for plaintiffs in error. Seth 
W. Richardson, United States Attorney, 
for defendant in error. 

Before Kenyon, Circuit Judge, and 
Molyneaux and John B. Sanborn, District 
Judges. Judge Sanborn delivered the 
opinion of the court. The full text fol- 
lows: 

The plaintiffs in error were defendants 
in the court below and will be so referred 
to in this opinion. Upon their pleas of 
guilty to two indictments, each of whick 
contained two counts, they were sen- 
tenced to a year and a day under each 
count of both indictments, the sentences 
to run concurrently. Prior to entering 
their pleas of guilty, the defendants de- 
murred to each count, and ‘their demur- 
rers were overruled... After sentence 
they made motions in arrest of judg- 
ment, which were also overruled. The 
cases were consolidated for review, and 
the writ of*error challenges the suffi- 
ciency of the indictments. 


Indictment Charged 
Smuggling of Liquor 

Since the sentence was within the 
maximum which could have been law- 
fully imposed under any count of either 
indictment, the judgment must be af- 
firmed if a single count can be sustained. 
Brooks v. United States, 267 U. S. 432; 
White v. United States, 16 Fed. (2d) 
870; Ghadiali v. United States, 17 Fed. 
(2d) 236. 

That portion of the first indictment— 
known as No. 47138—containing the first 
count is as follows: 

“Now comes the grand jury and by 
their foreman in their presence return 
the following indictment: ‘ 

An indictment against James Dicker- 


smuggling liquor from Canada into the 
United States, in violation of Section 
593 of the Tariff Act of 1922.” 

Indictment. ((Title of Case). 

“Indictment Charge: Violation Sec- 
tion 593, Tariff Act of 1922. Smuggling 
Liquor. 

The grand jurors of the United States 
of America, within and for the State 
of North Dakota, good and lawful men. 
duly selected, impaneled, charged and 
sworn, upon their oaths present: 

That heretofore. and on to-wit: On or 
about the 16th day of September, 1925, 
near Drayton; in’ the County of. Pem- 
bina, State and District of North Da- 
kota, and within the jurisdiction of this 
Honorable Court, one James Dickerson 
and one Jack Harris, whose true names 
other than as herein stated are to the 
grand jurors unknown, did, unlawfully, 
knowingly, and fraudulently import from 
the Dominion of Canada, and bring into 
the United States, certain merchandise, 
to-wit: Twelve (12) bottles Bacardy 
Rum; Thirty-one (31) bottles White 
Horse (Machie & Coy); Twelve (12) 
bottles Canadian Rye (Godderham & 
Worts); Thirty (30) bottles Black & 
White (Scotch Whisky); Thirty-seven 
(37) bottles Ross. (Irish Sloe Gin); 
Eighty-four (84) bottles Bourchard, 
Costede Blaine (Wine); Six (6) bottles 
John Dewars (Special Liquor); Six (6) 
bottles Johnnie Walker (Red Label); 
Six (6) bottles Danoff (Kumel); One (1) 
bottle Silk Hat (Cocktail); Eleven bot- 
tles (11) Verve Cliquot Consardir 
(Champagne); Two (2) bottles Triple 
Sec. (Euracao Blank); One (1) bottle 
L & G (Haut Sauternes); One (1) bottle 
Anisette Superfine Wine, contrary to 
law, to-wit: in violation of the provisions 
of 41 Statutes at Large, 305, known as 
the National Prohibition Act, and par- 
ticularly in violation of Section 3 of 
Title 2 of said National Prohibition 
Act, and without first securing a permit 
as provided in said Act, from the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue as set 
forth in said Act with reference to the 
importation of intoxicating liquor. 


Defendants Object 


To Indictment 

This contrary to the form of the Stat- 
ute in such case made and provided, and 
against the peace and dignity of the 
United States of America.” 

The objections of the defendants to 
this count seem to be that it does not 
set fortn with reasonable certainty the 
particular manner in which the law was 
claimed to have been violated. 

Subdivision (b) of Section 593 of the 
Tariff Act of 1922 (42 Stat. 982) pro- 
vides: 

“If any person fraudulently or know- 
ingly imports or brings into the United 
States, or assists in so doing, any mer- 
; chandise, contrary to law, or receives. 
' conceals, buys, sells, or in any manner 

facilitates the transportation, conceal- 

ment, or sale of such merchandise after 
importation, knowing the same to have 
been imported or brought into the United 





States contray to law, such merchandise 
shall be forfeited and the offender shal! 
be fined in any sum not exceeding $5,000 
nor less than $50, or be imprisoned for 
any time not exceeding two years, o¢ 
both.” 

This section was a re-enactment of 
Section 3082 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States. 


Court Defines Words 


Contrary to Law 

In Keck v. United States, 172 U. S. 
434, it was held that to charge import- 
ing and bringing into the United States 
“contrary to law and the provisions of 
the act of Congress in such cases made 
] and provided, with intent to defraud the 











United States” was too general, and, in 
this connection, the court said: 

“The words “contrary to law,’ con- 
tained in the statute, clearly relate to 
legal provisions not found in section 
3082 itself, but we look in vain in the 
count for any indication of what was 
relied on as violative of the statutory 
regulations concerning the importation 
of merchandise. The generic expression, 
‘import and bring into the United States,’ 
did not convey the necessary informa- 
tion, because importing merchandise is 
not per se contrary to law, and could 
only become so when done in violation 
of specific statutory requirements.” 

In the first count of this indictment 
it is specifically pointed out that the 
claimed illegality of the importation con- 
sisted in the violation of the National 
Prohibition Act. That the liquor re- 
ferred to in the indictment was merchan- 
dise is beyond question. Bruno v. United 
States, 289. Fed. 653; United States v. 
Bengochea ect al., 279 Fed. 537; United 
States v. Sischo, 262 U. S. 165; Kurezak 
v. United States, 14 Fed. (2d) West v. 
United States, 15 Fed. (2d) 916; Book- 
binder vy. United States, 287 Fed. 790; 
Powers v. United States, 294 Fed. 512, 
That its importation into the United 
States was contrary to the National Pro- 
hibition Act is obvious. If it was for 
beverage purposes, the importation was 
prohibited. If it was not, a permit from 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
was essential. It might have been bet- 
ter to have stated in the indictment that 
this liquor was intoxicating liquor, but 
the description of it contained in the 
count shows nearly all of it to have 
been within the definition of intoxicating 
liquor contained in the act. In this con- 
nection, see United States v. Golden, 1 
Fed. (2d) 543; Hensberg v. United 
States, 288 Fed. 370; Myers v. United 


| States, 15 Fed. (2d) 977; Weinstein v. 


United States, 11 Fed. (2d) 505. In the 
case of Keen v. United States, 11 Fed. 
(2d) 260, 262, this court said, referring 
to section 1 of title 2 of the National 
Prohibition Act: 

Defense Lays Stress 


| On Bruno v. U. S. 


“This 
liquor as 


section defines intoxicating 
including ‘alcohol, brandy, 


| whisky, rum, gin, beef, ale, porter, and 
son and Jack Harris charging them with | 


wine, and in addition thereto any spirit- 
uous, vinous, malt, or fermented liquor, 
liquids, and compounds *. * * by what- 


| ever name called, containing one-half of 


1 per centum or more of -alcohol by 
volume which are fit for use for bever- 
age purposes.’ Of course, it has been 
held so often as to render citation of 
cases unnecéssary that, upon the com- 
ing in of proof of the sale of whisky, 
alcohol, brandy, gin, and other well- 
known intoxicants, the court will ju- 
dicially notice that such liquids are in- 
toxicating liquors, without proof of their 
alcoholic content. And it may well be 
the law (though the specific question up 
for judgment does not require that the 
point be ruled) that, on proof of the sale 
of lager beer, or even beer without any 
adjectival modification, tle court will, 
perforce section 1, supra, judicially 
notice the intoxicating character of said 
liquids so styled. Berry v. United States 
(C. C. A.), 275 Fed. 680.” 

Great stress is laid by the defendants 
on the case of Bruno v. United States, 
supra, in which it was held that the so- 
called supplemental act of November 23, 
1921 (42 Stat. 222-223) did not have the 
effect of reinstating section 3082 Re- 
vised Laws, in so far as the importation 
of intoxicating liquor was concerned, 
and that the words section 3082 “con- 
trary to law” referred to the provisions 
of the customs law. The Tariff Act of 
1922, which reenacted section 3082, was 
not in force when the indictment con- 
sidered in Bruno v. United States was 
drawn and filed. The words “contrary 
to law” mean exactly what they say. 
Goldberg v. United States, 277 Fed. 211, 
217. While the indictment is not a model 
of good pleading, we think that the 
charge that at the time and place stated 
these men imported the _ intoxicating 
liquor described from Canada into the 
United States contrary to law, is suffi- 


; cienily set forth. On the general prop- 


osition that such an indictment is valid, 
we find support in the following cases: 
Goldberg v. United States, supra; United 
States v. Bookbinder, 281 Fed. 206, af- 
firmed in 287 I'ed. 790; Powers v. United 
States, supra; Nounes v. United States, 
4 Fed. (2d) 833; United States v. Card- 
well, 9 Fed. (2d) 146; Gillespie v. United 
States, 13 Fed. (2d) 736; Kurezak v. 
United States, supra; West v. United 
States, supra. 

The judgments are affirmed. 

July 21, 1927. 


Prohibition District Ordered 
To Be Created in Michigan 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT; OFFICE OF CoM- 
MISSIONER OF PROHIBITION; TREASURY 
DECISION 9. 

The Commissioner of Prohibition ‘has 
recently ordered the creation of a pro- 
hibition administrative district which 
shall be comprised of the State of Michi- 
gan. The full text of the decision fol- 
lows: 

It is hereby directed that the State of 
Michigan, now a part of the 12th Prohi- 
bition Administrative District, shall be 
constituted a separate district to be dese 
ignated “Prohibition Administrative Dise 
trict No. 25,” with headquarters at Dee 
troit, Mich. 

This order to become effective at the 
beginning of business, September 1, 
1927. 


| Enrottea to Practice Before U. S. Board of 
Tax Appeals and Bureau of [Internal Revenue 


EDWARD M. TYLER & CO. 


Certified Public Accountants 
Metropolitan Ban': Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Tax Consultants 
Infringement and Cost Accounting 
New York Office: 32 Broadway | 
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Commerce 


Automotive Exports 
Are Shown Increased 
in July Over June 


Passenger Units Lower While 
Gain Is Noted in 
Number of 
Trucks. | 


With passenger car units exported re- 
duced in number while trucks increased 
largely, the July value of automotive ex- 
perts from the United States. were val- 
ued at $31,950,356, according to the re- 
port of the Automotive Division of the 
Department of Commerce August 27. 
This is a slight gain over June, but a 25 
per cent increase over the figure for 
July of last year. The full text of the 
report follows: 

The value of all automotive exports 
from the United States in July totalled 
$31,950,356, an increase o1 25 per cent 
over the figure for the July of last year 
and a 4.2 per cent gain over June of the 
current year. 

Passenger Units Lower. 

Total number of passenger car units 
shipped in July of this year amounted to 
19,398, a slight decline from the figures 
for June but an increase of 2,314 over 
those of July, 1926. Exports of truck 
units in July amounted to 9,206, which 
was an increase of 36 per cent over the 
June shipments and 70.2 per cent over 
the July figure of last year. 

This upward trend in the export ship- 
ments was accomplished in spite of a 
declining production of 16.1 per cent un- 
der June end 22.9 per cent below the 
figure for the corresponding period of 
1926. The export to production ratio, 
however, of both passenger cars and 
trucks showed substantial increase as 
compared with the preceding month and 
the corresponding period of last year, 
and the total ratio of export to produc- 
tion registered 10.9 per cent. 

Car Values Dropped. 

Average value of passenger cars 
dropped to $715 as compared with $771 
in June, while average value of truck 
units advanced slightly from $656 dur- 
ing the past month to $659 in July. 

Canada and Australia continue to oc- 
cupy their Jeading positions as markets 
for American passenger cars and trucks. 


Barge Service Begun 


On Upper Mississippi 


First Tow Carries Maximum 
Cargo from New Orleans 
to St. Paul. 


The opening of the Upper Mississippi 
Division of the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration was observed on August 24 with 
the arrival at St. Paul of a rew type of 
towboat and four barges carrying a max- 
imum cargo of 1,500 tons, according to 
a telegram just received by the 
Secretary of War, Dwight F. Davis, from 
the Executive of the Inland Waterways 
Corporation, Majo# General T. Q. Ash- 
burn, at Memphis, Tenn. The tow started 
from St. Louis on August 15. 

The full text of the statement follows: 


The following telegram has been re- 
ceived by the Secretary of War from 
Major General T. Q. Ashburn: 

“Memphis, Tenn., August 24, 1927: 
Initial tow of Upper Mississippi Division 
Inland Waterways Corporation, new type 
towboat and four barges carrying max- 
imum cargo of 1,500 tons, comprising 
600 tons sugar from New Orleans, 750 
tons of miscellaneous freight from St. 
Louis, 300 tons agricultural implements 
from Mobile, destined Quincy, LaCrosse, 
Redwing, St. Paul, Minneapolis, arrived 
safely at St. Paul today. 


“River rather low but offers no in- ; 


superable obstacles. New towboats and 
barges eminently satisfactory. Starts on 
return trip Sunday fully loaded grain 
and miscellaneous cargo. Second tow 
now en route from St. Louis, left there 
Monday. Fleet received wild welcome 
en route and whole Northwest enthusias- 
tic. Almost immediate initiation of ter- 
minals at Quincy and Redwing and re- 


Plant Projected to Supply 
Electricity to Chattanooga 


Notice of application for a prelim- 
inary permit for a power project on the 
Cumberland River in Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky, made by B. G. Slining of Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., to the, Federal Power 
Commission, was published in The 
United States Daily on August 24. It 
was stated that the project would be lo- 
eated near Chattanooga. 

The Commission has explained orally 
that while the dam and power plant 
would be located approximately 100 miles 
from Chattanooga, the project would be 
sufficiently close to supply current to that 
city. 


j} and Geodetic 
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Automobiles 


Accidents at All Coal Mines During. July 
Resulted in Death of Total of 135 Men 


Bureau of Mines Announces Statistics for Month Based 
on Reports From State Mine Inspectors. 


Accidents at all coal mines in the 
United States during July resulted in 
the death of 135 men, according to a 
compilation of reports of State mine in- 
spectors submitted to the Bureau of 
Mines of the Department of Commerce, 
the Bureau has just announced. 

Of this number, it is stated, 108 
deaths occurred at bituminous mines and 
27 at anthracite. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The production of both bituminous 
and anthracite coal in the month was 
38,597,000 tons—33,563,000 tons of 
bituminous and 5,034,000 tons of anthra- 
cite. Fatality rates based on these fig- 
ures were 3.22 and 5.36, respectively, 
per million tons, while the industry as 
a whole showed a fatality rate of 3.50. 

Reports of Accidents. 

Reports of accidents during the first 
seven months of 1927, compiled by the 
Bureau of Mines, show that 1,305 men 
lost their lives in the coal-mining indus- 
try; 1,008 at bituminous mines and 297 
at anthracite mines. The output of coal 
during these months’ was 310,190,000 
tons of bituminous and 45,935,000 tons 
of anthracite. For this peirod, the 
fatality rates were 3.25 for bituminous, 
6.47 for anthracite, and 3.66 for the 
entire industry. 

A comparison of July of this year 
with July, 1926, shows a reduction of 26 
deaths in bituminous mines, and 34 in 
the anthracite mines, a total reduction 
of 60. Owing to the present ‘.:eness 
of many mines, the July production has 
also decreased from 43,472,000 tons to 


New Coast Pilot 
Volume Published 


Edition Covers Atlantic Coast 
‘From St. Croix River to 


Cape Cod. 


A new edition of the coast pilot vol- 
ume covering the Atlantic coast from the 
St. Croix River to Cape Cod has been 
announced by the Director of the Coast 
Survey, Col. E. Lester 
The new volume contains 356 
The statement follows in full 


Jones. 
pages. 
text: 

The coast pilot volume of 1918 for the 

tlantic coast from the St. Croix River 
to Cape Cod has been replaced by a new 
edition containing a wide variety of nau- 
tical information which will be of great 
value to navigators for the purpose of 
supplementing the nautical charts of this 
part of the coast. 

Sailing directions for the coast and 
inside passages and for Boston Harbor 
and vicinity have been carefully revised 


and rearranged in tabular form, which. 


it is believed will be more convenient 
for use by mariners. Several sections, 
such as that devoted to radio service, 
have been enlarged considerably to cover 
present conditions. 

The coast pilot volumes of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, which are some- 
times referred to as the mariner’s Bible, 
contain full nautical descriptions of the 
coast and harbors dangerous to naviga- 
tion. The four volumes which cover the 
Atlantic coast give the directions for 
coasting (coast-line sailing) and entering 
harbors, and are to seamen what au- 
tomobile road guides are to the lands- 
man. 

Issued Every Five Years. 

Issued every five years, the coast pilots 
are kept up to date by yearly supple- 
ments. In addition, a weekly notice to 
mariners is published jointly by the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey and the Lighthouse 
Service giving necessary emergency in- 
formation such as the location of wrecks, 
changes in buoys and the shifting of 
shoals. 

While coast pilots are primarily for 
navigation, they also contain much’ in- 
formation of interest to commercial 
houses, importers and exporters who de- 
sire accurate data concerning various 
ports and their shipping facilities. 

The new coast pilot volume, which con- 
tains 356 pages, is sold for 75 cents, to 
cover the cost of paper and printing, by 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey at Wash- 
ington, D. C., and by numerous chart 
agencies in ports along the coast. 


Mark of Origin on Wire 
. Favored in Great Britain 


A mark or origin on wire netting, 
woven wire and mill bobbins imported 
into the United Kingdom has been rec- 
ommended by the Merchandise Marks 
Advisory Committee, according to ad- 
vices received by the Department of 
Commerce from the Acting Commercial 
Attache at London, Hugh D. Butler. 

The report follows in full text: 

The Merchandise Marks Advisory 
Committee has recommended to the 
Board ot Trade of the United Kingdom 
that imported wire netting, woven wire, 


(Eee 


33,563,000 tons of bituminous and from 
8,427,000 tons to 5,034,000 tons of an- 
thracite. The fatality rates for July, 
1926, were 3.08 for bituminous mines, 
7.24 for anthracite mines and 3.76 for 
both classes of mines combined. These 


figures show that in July of the pres- | 


ent year the coal industry’s fatality rate 
was lower than in July last year, the 
reduction being due to a notable lower- 
ing of the fatality rate at anthracite 
mines which more than counterbalanced 
a slight increase in the death rate at bi- 
tumnious mines. 
Absence of Major Disasters. 

The month of Juiy was free from ma- 
jor disasters, that is, accidents caus- 
ing the death of five or more men. The 
same was true for June. Thus far in 
1927, seven major disasters have oc- 
curred, and have caused the loss of 140 
lives. During the same period in 1926 
there were 10 major disasters which re- 
sulted in the death of 210 men. Based 
exclusively on these disasters, the fa- 
tality rates per million tons of ‘coal pro- 
duced were 0.36 in 1927 and 0.59 in 1926. 

A eomparison of the principal causes 
of accidents during the period from Jan- 
uary to July of the present year with 
the same period of 1926, shows a re- 
duction in the death rates from falls of 
roof and coal, haulage, and gas or dust 
explosions. The rates for explosives and 
electricity indicate an increase. The first 
three causes usually account for about 
80 per cent of all fatalities at coal mines. 
About 8 or 10 per cent are due to elec- 
tricity and explosives. 


Duty on Farm Implements — 
Reduced by Czechoslovakia 


Import duties on tractors and plows 
have been reduced 30 per cent by the 
Czechoslovakian Parliament, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has just been advised 
by its Prague Office. 


The report, in full text, follows: 


The Czechoslovakia Parliament has re- 
cently passed a law providing for refund 
of duties, on certain specia! industrial 
and agricultural machinery and equip- 
ment, which do not compete with similar 
machinery and equipment, manufactured 
in Czechoslovakia, and which will in- 
crease the productivity of any domestic 
factory. 

The new law, which is retroactive to 
January 1, 1927, and will remain in effect 
until June 30, 1928, is a revival of the 
law of March 17, 1925, which expired on 
January 1, 1927. 

In addition to the provision of the old 
law for refunds ranging to 75 per cent 
of the duty, the new law specifies a 30 
per cent reduction in the import duty on 
tractors and motor plows, which are not 
manufactured in Czechoslovakia. 


Production of Meat 
Shown to Be Lower 


Chicago Reserve Bank Reports 
Decline in Packing in 
Seventh Area. 


Meat packing has declined, according 
to a report just issued by the Chicago 
Federal Reserve Bank. The report, in 
full text, follows: 

July production at slaughtering estab- 
lishments in the United States totaled 
less than in the preceding month, and 
payrolls for the last week of the period 
declined 1.2 per cent in number, 4.6 per 
cent in hours worked, and 4.5 per cent 
in value from corrgsponding figures for 
June. Domestic inquiry for smoked 
meat, fresh pork, and boiled ham im- 
proved, while there, was a fair to good 
demand for other products. The aggre- 
gate value of sales billed to domestic 
and foreign customers by 60 meat pack- 
ing. companies in the United States de- 
creased 1.8 per cent from June and 
was 7.2 per cent under a year ago. 
Sebaade demand ranged between fair 
and good at the beginning of August. 
July quotations at Chicago advanced for 
veal, continued steady to slightly firmer 
for beef, and eased for lamb in com- 
parison with those of the preceding 
month. Pork prices showed somewhat 
irregular trends owing to differences in 
demand, but averaged near the July 
level. August 1 inventories at packing 
plants and cold-storage warehouses in 
the United States totaled slightly in ex- 
cess of those at the beginning of July, 
despite a reduction in pickled and frozen 
meats; beef and lamb stocks showed 
the only declines in volume from a year 
ago; while all items increased over the 
1922-26 August average with the ex- 
ception of beef, lamb and dry salt pork 
inventories. 
and mill bobbins should ie an indica- 
tion of the country of origin. The ap- 
proval of the Board of Trade is required 
before executive action on the recom- 
mendation can be taken. 





Tariffs 


Periodic Revision 
Of Tariff Schedules 
Undertaken in Spain 


National Economic Council 
Expected to Reduce Duties 
on Fertilizers and 


Machinery. 


Revision of the Spanish customs tariff 
is contemplated by the National Eco- 
nomic Council, which will meet in Oc- 
tober to compile a new schedule, it was 
announced August 29 by the Foreign 
Tariffs Division of the Department of 
Commerce, following receipt of advices 
from the Commercial Attache at Madrid, 
C. A. Livengood. The advices stated that 
a royal decree law recently published in 
the Gaceta de Madrid reported the pend- 
ing revision. ° 

tI was stated orally at the Foreign 
Tariffs Division that this revision is made 
every five years, and that it as yet im- 
possible to tell what commodities im- 
ported from the United States will be 
affected. , 

Periodic Revision Ordered. 

The full text of the trade advices fol- 
lows: 

The law provides that data needed for 
revision of customs duties shall be col- 
lected by various sections of the Consejo 
de la Economia Nacional and presented 
to the Consejo sitting in plenary ses- 
sion on October 1, 1927, which in turn 
will compile a definite revised tariff and 
present it to the Ministry of Government. 

The proposed revision will take in con- 
sideration the average actual valuations 
of goods for the years 1924, 1925 and 
1926, the necessary reforms in classifi- 
cation, laws effecting customs duties en- 
acted subsequent to the last revision, 
commercial treaties and conventions 
signed and ratified since the last revi- 
sion, and the known policy of the Gov- 
ernment to treat all nations which grant 
reciprocal favor on the basis of the 
most-favored nation. 


It is further provided that the new 
custom tariff shall follow the same form 
and general divisions as provided in 
that now existing; that is, a two-column 
tariff of which the first column shall 
apply to nations with which Spain may 
not have a commercial convention, 
treaty arrangement, or modus vivendi, 
and a second column for those with 
which she may have any such relation. 
This second column shall be considered 
as a minimum and may not be reduced 
or rebated through consolidations or in 
any other manner in future commercial 
conventions or treaties, except in ex- 
ceptional cases acted upon from time 
to time by the Council of Ministers of 
such a general character as to harmon- 
ize with existing international commit- 
ments. 


Reduction in Duties. 


It is provided that a substantial re- 
duction in duties, even to possible free 
entry, may be provided for natural or 
artificial fertilizers, certain primary 
materials and such intermediate prod- 
ucts and machinery as are not produced 
in Spain when importation thereof will 
run to the benefit of national produc- 
tion. 


Article 6 provides that when the Gov- 
ernment policy of transforming her 
commercial treaties containing consoli- 
dations (or rebates below the second 
column) into general and reciprocal 
most-favored-nation treaties shall have 
been completed, the Government may 
suppress or reduce the special coeffi- 
cients or surtaxes provided by the Royal 
Decree of the 9th of July,/1926. 


Plans for Bridge Over 
_ Ohio River Approved 


Plans for the construction of a bridge 
over the Ohio River at Louisville, have 
been approved by the Acting Secretary 
of War, Col. Hanford MacNider, the 
Department of War announced in a 
statement Augus:. 26. 

The full text of the statement fol- 
lows: 


Col. Hanford MacNider, the Acting 


Secretary of War, upon recommenda- 
tion of the Chief of Engineers, has ap- 
proved the plans submitted by the Louis- 
ville Bridge Commission, on behalf of 
the city of Louisville, Ky., of a bridge 
\o be constructed over the Ohio River 
at Louisville, Ky. The bridge will have 
a horizontal clearance of 780 feet over 
the canal entrance and the Indiana 
Chute. 


Foreign wade remained only fair for 
lard and rather dull for meat during 
July, so that a majority of firms re- 
duced the quantity of their shipments 
for export from June. Packers’ stocks 
in transit and abroad were reported a 
little heavier for August 1 than at the 
beginning of July. European prices for 
lard an dboxed meats continued below 
. ae parity. 


Monthly Reports of Railroad Revenues and Expenses as Reported to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 


Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Ry. 
July 


1927 
5,416,644 
1,436,176 
7,443,257 

964,788 
1,592,468 
2,764,247 
5,820,693 
1,622,564 

379,044 
1,242,487 
1,113,254 

2,397.32 

78.2 


I reight revenue 

Passenger revenue 

Total incl. other revenue . 
Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of equipment . 
Transportation expenses ... 
Total expenses incl. other . 
Net from railroad 


Net after taxes, etc. ....... 
Net after rents ......... as 
Average miles operated .... 
Operating ratio .....cccece 


7 Months 
1926 
39,420,897 
9,328,457 
53,239,253 
6,099,227 
11,443,680 
19,128,210 
40,065,118 
13,174,135 
3,106,418 
10,050,145 
9,486,900 
2,391.46 
73.3 


1926 
5,796,389 
1,464,952 
7,911,445 
1,109,694 
1,695,933 
2,691,520 
5,991,210 
1,920,235 

415,500 
1,504,074 
1,484,364 

2,191.46 

75.7 


1927 
39,422,935 
9,089,655 
52,862,581 
6,189,519 
11,449,757 
19,840,977 
40,924,068 
11,938,513 
2,862,963 
9,068,219 
8,322,025 
2,397.32 

77.4 


1927 


1,585,422 
440,551 
2,203,880 
299,509 
475,314 
839,389 
1,114,642 
429,238 
115,000 
313,503 
151,674 
945.13 
80.5 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad. 
July 


7 Months 

1926 
11,707,193 
2,644,718 
15,561,409 
1,668,870 
4,530,270 
5,900,630 
13,260,155 
2,801,254 
860,000 
1,436,232 
531,114 
945.13 

85.2 


1926 
1,755,708 
408,054 
2,333,163 
288,744 
545,535 
809,051 
1,810,657 
522,506 
145,000 
376,656 


1927 
11,934,184 
2,452,155 
15,564,427 
1,854,713 
3,533,913 
6,144,584 
12,667,654 
2,896,773 
805,000 
2,087,769 
241,680 1,120,968 
945,13 945.13 
77.6 81.4 


1927 
1,706,810 
401,601 
2,314,837 
292,294 
418,650 .. 
885,499 
1,779,359 
535,478 
126,154 
409,840 
386,060 
1,911.06 
76.9 


Central of Georgia Railway. 
July 7 Months 
1926 1926 
2,204,459 13,157,538 
540,372 3,683,884 
2,930,909 18,432,738 
2,712,300 
3,196,308 
6,960,305 
14,081,314 
4,351,424 
821,041 
3,525,950 
3,132,878 
1,911.98 
76.4 


1927 
12,075,395 
2,718,144 
16,255,387 
2,040,266 
2,956,787 
6,183,186 
12,520,616 
3,734,771 ° 
848,344 
2,880,412 
2,734,859 
1,911.66 
77.0 


2,064,867 
866,042 
143,669 
721,201 
641,514 

1,917.08 
70.5 


EARLY 
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Foreign Trade 


Output of Lumber, Laths and Shingles 


Department of Commerce Makes Public Results of Census 
on Forest Products Collected by Bureau. 


Results of the 1926 census of forest 
products of the United States, as an- 
nounced in a preliminary report just is- 
sued by the Department of Commerce, 
indicate decreases in the production of 
lumber, lath and shingles as compared 
with the production of 1925. 

Issuirg a summary statement on the 
data co"'ected by the Bureau of the 
Census in cooperation with the Forest 
Service of the Depatrment of Agricul- 
ture, the Department annovnced that 
production of lumber by States and 
kinds of wood and the production of 
laths and shingles by States may be ob- 
tained upon request. 

Lumber Production. 

The full text of the summary follows: 

According to data collected at the an- 
nual canvass of forest products for 1926, 
the production of lumber, laths, and 
shingles in the United States was as 
follows: Lumber, 36,935,930 thousand 
feet, board measure, a decrease of 3.7 
per cent as compared with 38,338,641 
thousand feet in 1925; laths, 3,083,130 
thousand, a decrease of 2.5 per cent as 
compared with 3,161,137 thousand in 
1925; and shingles, 6,008,346 thousand, a 
decrease of 18 per cent 4s compared with 
7,324,027 thousand in 1925. 

Of the 46 States reporting the pro- 


Effort to Meet Competition Due 
to Shortage of Freight 
Since War. 


In an effort to meet the intense com- 


petition in Rhine shipping, two of the 
principal Rhine shipowners recently con- 
tinued an agreement for the further pool- 
ing of shipping space, the Vice Consul 
at Stuttgart, H. R. Ramsey, has ad- 
vised the Department of Commerce, the 
Department announced August 29. 

The report follows in full text: 

An agreement is reported to have been 
made recently between two of the prin- 
cipal Rhine shipowners in connection 
with the further pooling of shipping 
space. 

Rhine shipowners have continually com- 
plained of a shortage of freight since the 
war, the report states. Due to the forced 
delivery of ships to France and Belgium, 
a considerable Rhine fleet has been built 
up Ly these two countries particularly by 
France, and as the German shipowners 
have replaced the lost tonnage by new 
ships, shipping space has been provided 
which is far in excess of the demand. 

The German State Railroads have 
made, by their new policy of cheaper 
freight rates, a serious inroad on the 
revenues of the Rhine shipping compan- 
ies by diverting to their own lines a large 
part of the freight which was formerly 
shipped on the river boats. 


Transfer Rules Asked. 


Up to the present time the representa- 
tives of Rhine and inland shipping com- 
panies have demanded in vain the estab- 
lishment of effective transfer rates. The 
small amounts of freight which remain 
to be divided among the Rhine shipping 
companies have brought about a very 
intense competition, resulting in the cut- 
ting of rates to a point where the freight 
is unprofitable. In addition to this, a 
company which would have a barge go- 
ing down the river, rarely could collect 
more than 5 to 20 tons of freight in any 
one river port, which necessitated fre- 
quent stops for each barge, and the dis- 
patching of boats to keep up the fre- 
quency of their service which would not 
collect during the whole voyage an ag- 
gregate of freight sufficient to pay the 
expenses. 


Mutual Agreement. 

In October, 1926, a mutual agreement 
was concluded hetween thec hief river 
interests which 1s now extended. The 
new agreement is intended to increase 
the potential freight-carrying capacity 
of the joint fleet by twenty-old. Ac- 
cording to the report, there are no plans 
under consideration for any real amalga- 
mation of the two concerns. The agree- 
ment is merely intended to extend the 
joint service of the shipping companies 
and render it more profitable by estab- 
lishing a closer cooperation in the use of 
shipping space. 


Airport Facilities 
Planned by 187 Cities 


Statistics Corrected as to Num- 
ber of Communities Contem- 
plating Developments. 


In the issue of August 15, the report 
was made upon the basis of an oral 
statement from the Aeronautical Di- 
vision of the Department of Commerce 
that 864 airports and intermediate land- 
ing fields of permanent character have 
been esatblished in different cities of the 
United States. The statement further 
set forth that the number had been in- 
creased in July by 38 cities, a list of 
which followed. 

This was misleading. The statement 
should have read 187 cities are con- 


of which number 38 had been added in | 


July. 
ports was correctly stated. 

The correct statement from the Areo- 
nautical Division follows in full text: 

Thirty-eight more cities, making a 
total of 187, are considering the acquisi- 
tion of airports for air travel facilities, 
Assistant Secretary William P. Mac- 
Cracken, Jr., for Eeronautics of the De- 
partment of Commerce announced, mak- 


The number of established‘ air- | 


| 


templating the establishment of airports, | Mass.; 


duction of lumber for 1926, 30 showed 
decreases and 16 increases as compared 
with the output for 1925, the greatest 
amount of increase being indicated for 
Washington, for which State the lumber 
eut—over 7,500,000 thousand feet—was 
greater than that reported by any State 
at any preceding census. Eight other 
States showed a production of more than 
1,000,000 thousand feet for both 1926 
and 1925. 


Seven Kinds of Wood. 


Seven kinds «f wood contributed more | 


than 1,000,000 thousand feet each to the 
total cut for each of the two years. The 
dominating woods, as for previous years, 
were yellow pine and Douglas fir, which 
contributed 31.8 per cent and 23.8 per 
cent, respectively, of the total production 
for 1926, as against 34.5 per cent and 
21.3 per cent, respectively, of that for 
1925. Only two of the seven woods of 
chief importance, yellow pine and white 
pine, showed decreases for 1926 as com- 
pared with 1925. Douglas fir reported 
the largest increase, 8 per cent. 

The figures for 1926 as here presented 
are prelminary and subject to such cor- 
rection as may be found necessary upon 
further examination of the returns. 


Of Cuba ba Explained 


Legal Aspects of Commerce 
and Revision of Tax Sys- 
tem Described. 


A revised edition of the report on 
trading under the laws of Cuba (Trade 
Information Bulletin No. 343), has just 
been made available for distribution by 
the Department of Commerce. It 
was prepared by Guerra Everett, for- 
merly chief of the Section of Legal In- 
formation of the Division of Commer- 
cial Laws of the Department of Com- 
merce. 

Covering the legal aspects of Ameri- 
can-Cuban commerce, the report takes 
up the political and judicial organiza- 
tion of Cuba and has sections on the 
basic codes of law, commerce and mer- 


chants, selling through commission 
agents, domestication of American cor- 
porations in Cuba, organization of Cuban 
companies, the law of sales, negotiable 
instruments, powers of attorney, sus- 
pension of payments and _ bankruptcy, 
factory and labor laws, taxation and ac- 
tions and remedies at law. 


Significance is Described. 


The significance of the report is sug- 
gested in a foreword by the director of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Dr. Julius Klein. The fore- 
word follows in full text: 


Cuba ranks first among the countries 
of Latin America, not only in imports 
from but in exports to the United States. 
Our imports of merchandise from Cuba 
in 1926 were valued at $250,600,000, and 
ou rexports at $160,488,000. The amount 
of United States capital invested in Cuba 
is between $1,250,000 and $1,500,000,000. 
Moreover, a large amount is spent in 
the island annually by tourists from the 
United States. From these figures it is 
apparent that Cuba presents a broad 
field for the extension of American manu- 
factured exports. 


The importance of Cuba as a customer 
for the products of the United States, 
and the close political and historical 
position held by Cuba in the American 
scheme of things, serve to make all de- 
pendable information relative to that 
market of peculiar interest and value, 
so that the present reprint should be 
readily welcome to exporters and their 
counsel. 

Tax System Revised. 

Since the publication of the original 
bulletin, in April, 1925, the tax system 
of Cuba has been revised. In the pres- 
ent edition there is included a chapter 
regarding the validity of conditional 
sales in Cuba. The chapter on industrial 
property is the work of Bernard A. 
Kosicki, of the division of commercial 
laws, expert in foreign patent, trade- 
mark, and copyright laws. 

The division of commercial laws re- 
ceives from foreign countries informa- 
tion regarding changes in the laws and 
any legal decisions which might affect 
American trade. Exporters are invited 
to keep in touch with the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce in order 
to be notified of any change in conditions 
or laws which might pertain to their 
business. The present edition has been 
revised and made current by Guerra 
Everett. 
ing public the second list of such cities 
since July 15. 

Approximately 864 airports and inter- 
mediate landing fields of permanent char- 
acter have been established in different 
cities of the United States. 

The following new cities were named: 
San Diego, Calif.; Eustis, Fla.; Augusta, 
Ga.; Moscow, Idaho; Bar Horbor, Me.; 
Waterville, Me.; Atlantic, Mass.; Graf- 
ton, Mass.; Lawrence, Mass.; Brockton, 
Meridian, Miss.; Jefferson City, 
Mo.; Bozeman, Mont.; Billings, Mont.; 
Buite, Mont.; Berlin, N. H.; Claremont, 
N. H.; Nashua, N. H.; West Epping, N. 
A a Nebr.; Lincoln, Nebr.; 
Roswell, Y.; Jamestown, N. Y.; Ni- 
agara Fails, N. Y.; Utica, N. Y.; Rocky 
Mount, N. C.; Findley, Ohio.; Lancester, 
Ohio; Bradford, Pa.; Lewiston, Pa.; 
Shamokin, Pa.; Connellsville, Pa.; Sioux 
Falls, S. D.; Yankton, S. D.; San Angelo, 
Tex.; Wheeling, W. Va.; Menaska, Wis.; 
and Wisconsin Rapids, Wis, * 
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| Adverse Conditions 
Is Decreased in 1926 Compared to 1925 | 


At Shanghai Have Not 


Retarded Commerce 


Increase of $108,937,000 Is 
Returned in 1926 in Value 
of Imports and Ex- 
ports. 


The foreign trade of Shanghai in- 
creased in value $108,937,009 in 1926 
in spite of adverse conditions, the De- 
partment of Commerce has been advised 
by the Consul General at Shanghai, 
Edwin S. Cunningham. 

Deflection of foreign trade from Can- 
ton and Hongkong accounts for much 
of the increase. The total value of the 
trade reached $704,980,132 

The full text of the trade* advices 


| follows: 


In spite of the extremely discourag- 
ing factors which marked Shanghai’s 
trade in 1926, that port reported mate- 
rial gains during that year, according 
to customs returns. 

Adverse Conditions Overcome. 

Although hampered by every conceiv= * 
able hindrance, such as warfare, strikes, 
interrupted transportation facilities, in- 
terference with deliveries to and from 
interior points, and excessive tax im- 
positions, both the import and export 
trade reported increases. Much of the 
increase may be.attributable, however, 
to the fact that during the Cantonese 
boycott of Hongkong, which continued 
until toward the end of the year, a con- 
siderable volume of the Hangkong and 
Canton foreign trade was deflected to 
Shanghai. 

The gross value of Shanghai’s trade 
in 1926 reached $740, > keg compared 
with $632,043,123 in 192 Net foreign 
imports increased in wahen from $216,- 
941,488 in 1925, to $295,250,422 in 1926 
and exports in 1926 totaled $357,827,222, 
against $320,435,381 in 1925. 

The increase of trade was actually 
larger because of the fact that the cus- 
toms unit of valuation is the Haikwan 
tael, and, in the conversion of values 
from taels to dollars the rate of $0.83748 
was used in figures for 1925, and $0.7621 
was used for 1926. Owing to this varia- 
tion in average exchange rates, the in- 
creases when expressed in taels appear 
much larger than as shown by dollars. 


Increases Are General. 

Practically all of Shanghai’s principal 
items of import reported increases for 
the year under review. Lumber from 
the United States registered a large in- 
crease and receipts of American ma- 
chinery, automotive products, and haber- 
dashery likewise advanced. 

Increases likewise occurred in almost 
all the principal items in Shanghai’s ex- 
ports. Fresh eggs to Europe showed a 
very considerable increase in both quan- 
tity and value. The principal commodi- 
ties entering into the import and export 
trade of Shanghai for the years 1925 
and 1926 were valued as follows: 

Total receipts of American products 
arriving at Shanghai increased from 
$67,506,527 in 1925 to $93,510,309 in 
1926. A small decrease was registered 
in Shanghai’s exports to the United 
States, according to the declared export 
returns of the Shanghai Consulate Gen- 
eral, these decreasing from $62,378,559 
in 1925 to $60,604,167 in 1926. 

American trade, however, continued to 
occupy a prominent position in the for- 
eign trade of Shanghai, being accredited 
with 24.71 per cent of its total in 1926. 


Savings Show Decline 
In Chicago District 


Federal Reserve Bank Says 
August 1 Volume Lower 
Than in July. 


Savings deposits in the Seventh Fed- 
eral Reserve District have registered a 
decline, according to a report just issued 
by the Federal Reserve Bank of Chi- 
cago. 

The report, in full text, follows: 

August 1 savings deposits of 212 re- 
porting banks in this district totaled 1.4 
per cent less than the July 1 volume, 
but 1.8 per cent above a year ago; indi- 
vidually, about 65 per cent of the banks 
registered declines in the former com- 
parison and 385 per cent in the latter; 
while by States Iowa averaged the only 
gain over July 1 and the only decrease 
from last year. In number of accounts 
the five States showed net gains over 
August 1, 1926, and Iowa, Michigan, 
and Wisconsin over July 1 of this year; 
the district total equaled the July 1 
figure and was 3.0 per cent higher than 
a year ago; 117 banks reported net 
additions during the month, and 140 
indicated increases as compared with 
August 1, 1926, 


East to West Transits 
Lead in Panama Canal. 


Fifty-five per cent of the 5,475 transits 
through the Panama Canal during the 
fiscal year ended June 30 were from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, according to a 
statement just issued by the Office ef the 
Panama Canal in Washington. 

The full text of the statement follows? 

Of the 5,475 teansits through the Pana- © 
ma Canal during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1927, 55 per cent were from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. Although there 
were more transits from east to west, 
35.2 per cent of these were in ballest, 
while less than 2 per cent of the transits 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic were _ 
without cargoes, 
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Patents 


Order of Interstate Commerce Commission Creating 


Through Railroad Route Held Not to Be Justified 


| Injunction Granted 
To Stop Enforcement 


District Court in Arkansas Up- 
holds Contentions of Mis- 
souri Pacific Line 


Missourt PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY, 
PETITIONER Vv. UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA, DEFENDANT. INTERSTATE 
CoMMERCE COMMISSION AND Fort 
SmitH, Suptaco & Rock ISLAND RaIL- 
ROAD, COMPANY, INTERVENING DEFEND- 
ANTs. No. 450 Equity. DISTRICT 
Court, District OF ARKANSAS. 

An order of the Interstate Commerce 


Commission purported to establish a | 


through route. The Commission recog- 
nized that before something could be 
taken from one carrier and given to an- 
other it must appear that the former 


could retain such an amount as would be | 


a fair return upon the value of its prop- 
erty used in transportation of the traffic. 
But, in the particular case the order was 
justified upon the ground that in the 
operation under the order one road would 
gain more than the other would loose. 
The court held that this was not’ a suffi- 
cient reason. 


Edward J. White and H. H. Larimore | 
of St. Louis, Mo., and Thos. B. Pryor of | 
Fort Smith, Ark., for the Missouri Pa- | 


cific R. R. Co. Blackburn Esterline of 
Washington, D. C., for the United States. 


Daniel W. Knowlton of Washington, D. | 


C., for the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. James B. McDonough of Fort 
Smith, Ark., for the Fort Smith, Subiaco 
& Rock Island R. R. Co. 

Before Booth, Circuit Judge, and 
Reeves and Youmans, District Judges. 
The full text of the per curiam opinion 
follows: 


enjoin the enforcement of an order of 
the Interstate 


Fort Smith, Subiaco & Rock Island Rail- 
road Company v. Alabama & Vicksburg 
Railway Company, et al. The order re- 
quires the establishment of through 


routes and joint rates for west bound | 


interstate traffic over the line of the 


Subiaco by way of Ola, Dardanelle and | 


Paris, Ark. The order includes in the 


route so established the branch line of 


the Missouri Pacific between Paris, Ark., 
and Fort Smith. 

The petitioner contends, first, that the 
order of the Commission is in violation 
of Section 15 (4) which prohibits the 


Commission from requiring “any carrier | 
by railroad without its consent to em- | 


brace in such-route substantially less 
than the entire length of its railroad 
* * * which lies between the termini 
of such proposed through route,” and 
second, that the inclusion of the Paris 
Branch of the petitioner in the through 
route sought to be established by the 
order of the Commission amounts to the 
taking of petitioner’s property without 
due process of law. 


Proceeding Instituted 


Before Commission 

A proceeding was first instituted be- 
fore the Commission by the Fort Smith, 
Subiaco & Rock Island Railroad Com- 
pany against the Arkansas 


Railroad Company. At 
other carriers were made parties. 
February 12, 
Commission gnade a report in the case. 
87 I. C. C. °617. 
stated that the Paris Branch of the Mis- 
souri Pacific extending from Fort Smith 
to Paris was 46 miles long; that from 
Paris the Subiaco extends eastward to 
Dardanelle, Arkg a distance of 40 miles 
connecting at that point with a branch 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railroad to its main line at Ola, Ark., a 
distance of 14 miles from Dardanelle. 

One of the points at issue is shown 
from the following paragraph from the 
report of the Commission: 


On 


“Complainant contends that existing | 
routes via the Missouri Pacific are un- | 


reasonably long as compared with those 
embracing its line. Memphis is referred 
to by complainant as a representative 
interstate point. The distances between 
Memphis 
mately the same, 308 miles, via the Mis- 
souri Pacific, on the one hand, and Rock 
Island to Ola (or Missouri Pacific to 
Little Rock Rock Island 
complainant line to Paris, and the Paris 
Branch ! the other hand. Be- 
tween Memphis and Paris the distance 
via the Missouri Pacific is 356 miles, and 
via the Rock Island and complainant line 


it is 262 miles. T 


and 


bevond, 07 


clusive, the average distances via these 
two routes are 332 and 
spectively. In other words, the average 
circuity of the Missouri Pacific’s route is 
approximately 16 per cent.” 

Upon the same point the Commission 
said: 
Report of Commission 
Cited In Decision 


“We are of opinion that ‘the one line 
route of the Missouri Pacific is not so 
unreasonably long as to warrant us in 


which it otherwise would be entitled un- 
der section 15 (4) of the act, and that 
no undue preference or prejudice 
shown to result from its participation in 
throygh routes with the complainant 
line on Arkansas intrastate traffic. We 
are further of opinion, however, that the 
continued operation of the complainant 
road will be in the public interest and 
that through routes which would bring 
it additional traffic and revenue should 
be established where such action may be 
taken without invading rights guaran- 
teed by the statute. The question then is 
as to the extent of the Missouri Pacific's 
right to the long haul.” 





Commerce Commission | 
made on March 2, 1926, in the case of | 


and Fort Smith are approxi- | 0 
visions in effect prior thereto did not. 


to Ola), | 


Taking all points on the | 
Paris Branch, Fort Smith to Paris, in- | 


285 miles, re- | 


is | 





Further in the same report the Com- 
mission said: 

“A consideration of these matters 
brings us to the conclusions that on in- 
bound traffic the law does not guarantee 
to the Missouri Pacific its long haul as 
against the initial carrier; and that in 
instances where. traffic may be so 
routed, without unreasonable circuity, as 
to give the originating carrier a longer 
haul, in connection with the use of the 
complainant line as an intermediate car- 
rier, than via another route in connection 


with which the Missouri Pacific would | 


have a longer haul, we are at liberty, 
notwithstanding the provisions of para- 
graph 15 (4) of the act, to require the 
establishment of such through 


tional routes would be in the public in- 


terest, it is our opinion that they should | 


be established to points on the Paris 
branch, Paris to Fort Smith, inclusive, 
from eastern interstate points.” 


No order was made by the Commis- | 


sion on that report for the reason that 
other carriers would be affected and that 
they had not been made parties. 

Other carriers were accordingly made 
parties defendant and as amended com- 


plaint was again considered by Division | 
4 of the Commission and a report made | 
|} on October 23, 1925, 102 I. C. C. 708. 


The conclusion of the Commission was 
stated as follows: 

“We accordingly find that the through 
routes and joint rates here sought are 


not necessary or desirable in the public | 


interest and our former finding in this 
respect is reversed.” 


The matter was afterwards considered | 
| by the full Commission and it made re- | 


port thereon March 2, 1926, 107 I. C. C. 
523. 
In that report the Commission says: 
“The rates and routes sought by com- 
plainant would apply only on westbound 


| traffic moving through Ola and Darda- 


This is a suit by the petitioner to | 
branch of the Missouri Pacific to Fort 


nelle, Ark., over its line and the Paris 


Smith, Ark., and points beyond. The 
other facts of record are sufficiently set 
forth in the reports referred to in the 
preceding paragraph and need not be re- 
peated here. The questions presented 
for decision are igdicated by the con- 
tentions of the Missouri Pacific (1) that 
establishment of the routes sought by 
complainant would necessarily require 
the Missouri Pacific to short haul itself 
in violation of Section 15 (4) of the in- 


terstate commerce act, and (2) that the | 
| public interest would not be served by 
| their establishment. 


“It should be noted that complainant 


| expressly disclaims the right to partici- 
pate in routes which would deprive an | 


initial carrier of along haul. From most 
of the points of origin involved routes 
in accordance with complainant’s prayer 
can be established over which traffic 
may move without passing over the Mis- 
souri Pacific’s rails until it reaches 
Paris, Arkansas, complainant’s western 


terminus and only point of direct in- | 
As 


terchange with the Missouri Pacific. 
to traffic so moving. the latter carrier 
would be only an intermediate or deliver- 
ing line.” 

Question of Public 


Interest Is Involved 
In its opinion the Commission said 


| further: 
Central 
Railroad Company and Missouri Pacific | 
that time no | 


“As to the question of public interest, 
the Missouri Pacific asserts that the 
traffic gained by complainant through 


| the establishment of the additional routes 
1924, Division 4 of the 


would be primarily at its expense; that 


| it is not paying dividends, nor earning 
In that report it was | 


a fair return on its property investment. 


| The Missouri Pacific contends that we 


cannot lawfully grant the relief here 
sought solely on the ground of com- 


plainant’s financial necessity, and that | 
the public interest referred to in the | 


statute is that of the shipping public in 
reasonable, expeditious routes. 

“Such a narrow conception of the pub- 
lic interest we are unable to adopt. It 
should be remembered that in their 


present form the provisions of section | 


15 governing the establishment of 
through routes and joint rates were en- 
acted as part of the transportatien act, 


datory duty of establishing such routes 


| and rates as may be found to be neces- 
| sary or desirable in the public interest, 


whereas the corresponding statutory pro- 


The Commission further said in that 
report: 

“The need of complainant and the 
benefit which it would derive from the 
proposed routes far outweigh any pos- 
sible adverse effect upon the Missouri 
Pacific from the establishment of such 
routes. However, it is unnecessary in 
this case to rely solely upon the finan- 


cial needs of complainant for the rea- | 
| sons stated below. 


“In Fort Smith, S. & R. I. R. R. Co., 


supra, it was found that complainant’s | 
| line was economically operated and of | 
| great benefit to the country which it 


serves, although its revenues had been in- 


| sufficient to meet its operating expenses 
| and fixed charges. 


the route which complainant seeks to 


| have established, is approximately the 
ao : : z | same as that over the Missouri Pacific 
depriving it of its long haul on traffic to | 


alone, and there is nothing to show that 


| any of the other routes sought would be | 


Some of them would 
At the 


unduly circuitous. 
be shorter than existing routes. 


hearing in No. 13850 a number of ship- | 
pers along complainant’s line, as well as | 


from points served by the Paris branch 
of the Missouri Pacific, testified for com- 
plainant, and there is ample proof that 


the routes sought would be of no value | 


to those shippers in many-respects. « 
“Upon further consideration of the 
record we are of opinion and find that 
the through routes and joint rates 
prayed for in the complaint and more 
particularly described in the order at- 
tached hereto are desirable in the public 


routes. | 
Having already found that such addi- | 


As further pointed | 
; out in that report, the distance between 
| Memphis, Tenn., and Fort Smith, over 


Petitioner Charges 
Extension of Powers 


Based Upon Theory That One 
Road Would Gain More Than 
Other Would Lose. 


interest, and an order requiring their 
establishment will be entered.” 

As sustaining its findings and conclu- 
sion the Commission relies upon the 
cases of Dayton Goosecreek Ry. Co. v. 
| U. S. 263 U. S. 456, and United States 
| v. Abilene & Southern Ry. Co. 265 U. S. 
274. In the first of the above cases the 
| Supreme Court was considering the con- 
| stitutionality of sthe 
graphs of the transportation acts of 
1920. In the second of those cases the 
court was considering the question of 
division of joint rates and in making 
such division, the right of the Commis- 
| sion to take into consideration the finan- 
| cial needs of a weaker road. Neither one 
| of those propositions is involved here. 
The portions of the transportation act 
applicable to the facts in this case are 
paragraphs 15 (3) and 15 (4) of section 
418 of the transportation 
| 41 Stat. 485. 


| Rights of Commission 
To Establish Routes 


Paragraph 15 (8) authorizes the Com- 
| mission to establish through routes when 
deemed necessary by it, or desirable in 
the public interest. 

Paragraph 15 (4) is a limitation on 
the authority granted in paragraph 15 
| (3). That limitation reads as follows: 
| “In establishing any such _ through 
route the Commission shall not (except 
as provided in section 3 and except where 
one of carriers is a water line), require 





act of 1920, | 


Electrical Devices 


tional revenue to the Subiaco, The pub- 
lic interest in the maintenance of the 
Subiaco as a part of the transportation 
system of the country does not justify 
the taking of a part of petitioner's line 
and using it as an instrumentality for 
producing income for the Subiaco in 
competition with and to the detriment 
of the petitioner. There might be an 
emergency which under _ the authority 
given in the proviso of section 15 (4) 
would authorize the establishment tem- 
porarily of such a route, but that emer- 
gency has not been found and the order 
of the Commission does not purport to 
be a temporary order. 


Benefits to Qutweigh 


Possible Adverse A ffect 

The Commission finds that “the need 
of complainant (Subiaco) and the ben- 
efit which it would derive from the pro- 
posed rates far outweigh any possible 
adverse affect upon the Missouri Pacific 
from the establishment of such routes.” 

This case goes further than the Goose 
Creek and Abilene cases. In the former 


recapture para- | the recapture clause of the transporta- 


tion act was held applicable to the cases 
of a carrier’s revenue over “a fair net 
operating income upon the value of its 
properties which are being devoted to 
transportation.” The court further said: 

“By investment in a business dedi- 
cated to the public service the owner 
must recognize that as compared with 
investment in private business, he cannot 
expect either high or specultaive divi- 
dends but that his obligation ‘limits him 
to only fair or reasonable. profit.” 


In the Abilene case im considering an 


| order of the Commission with regard to 


any carrier by railroad without its con- | 


sent, to embrace in such route substan- 


tially less than the entire length of its | 
railroad and of any intermediate railroad | 
operated in conjunction and under a com- | 
mon management or control therewith, | 
which lies between the terminal of such | 
proposed through route, unless such in- | 


clusion of lines would make the through 
route unreasonably 
with another practicable through route 
which could otherwise be established; 
Provided, that in time of shortage of 
equipment, congestion of traffic or other 
emergency declared by the Commission 
it may * * * establish temporarily 
such through routes as in its opinion 


are necessary or desirable in the public | 


interest.” 

It is clear that the order of the Com- 
| mission does not come within the pro- 
viso above quoted because the emer- 
gency has not been found by the Com- 
mission. 

The Commission has expressly found 
that the through lines of the Missouri 
Pacific were not unreasonably long so 
as to require the route sought to be 
established in the order. If either Fort 
Smith or Paris is the Western terminus 


of the proposed route, the Missouri Pa- | 
to each one of | 
| those points from all eastern points in- | 
In the order | 


| cific has through lines 


| volving interstate traffic. 
of the Commission all of these lines are 


excluded from consideration except the | 


branch line from Fort Smith to Paris. 
| The order embraces substantially less 


the Missouri Pacific between the eastern 
and western termini of the road involved 
in the order. 

The proviso in the order to the effect 
that no carrier shall be required to partic- 
ipate in an ythrough or joint rates 
which would require it to surrender pos- 
session of traffic which it had originated 
| or received from a connecting carrier 
' does not meet the proposition. 
question is the legality 
sion of the Paris branch in the proposed 
through line. 
ret by an exception with regard to tke 
surrender of traffic. The establishmest 


render of traffic after such route has beea 


long as compared | 





The | 
of the inclu- | 


That question cannot be | 


of a through route is one thing; the sur- | 


| established is another thing. The for- | 


latter. The proviso in the latter dis- 


1920, and that they lay upon us the man- | ™€F cannot be made dependent upon the | 


regards the inhibition of section 15 (4). | 


| It ignores the existence of the lines of 
; the Missouri Pacific from all of the 
estern points involved. 


Claim New Proviso 


Is Inserted In Act 
The conclusion reached by the Com- 
| mission as set forth in its order would 
in effect insert a new proviso in Para- 
| graph (4) Section 15 of the Interstate 
Commerce Act. Such new proviso would 
appear just preceding the present exist- 
ing proviso and would read substantially 
as follows: 

“Provided that the foregoing limita- 
tion on the power of the Commission 
shall not be in effect when the Commis- 
sion is establishing a through route 
| which may compel a railroad to short- 
haul itself if such other route is limited 
to traffic not originated by such railroad, 
and not in its earlier possession.” 

To read such a proviso into the pres- 
ent statute is, we think, legislation and 
not construction. If such a proviso is 
desirable we think it is for the Congress 
to promulgate it—not the courts. 

The Commission has taken Memphis 
as a representative point. On west- 
bound traffic from that point under the 
order of the Commission, to enable the 
Subiaco to secure 46 miles of haul the 
Missouri Pacific must lose nearly 300 
miles and the Rock Island secures over 
200 miles. It does not appear that the 
public interest requires that the Rock 
Island should have the traffic at the ex- 
pense of the Missouri Pacific. In addi- 
tion to that loss of haul, to make the 
order effective, the Missouri Pacific must 
| contribute the use of its branch line. 
The general term, public interest, as 
used by the Commission in its concrete 
application means the securing of addi- 





| could be based upon 
| the length of its mileage. 


a division of the 
Court said: 

“Tt is settled that in determining what 
the division should be the Commission 
may in the public interest take into con- 
sideration the financial needs of a weaker 
road; and that it may be givena division | 
larger than justice merely as between 
the two parties would suggest ‘in order 
to maintain it in effective operation as 
part of an adequate transportation sys- 
tem’ provided the share left to its con- 
nections is ‘adequate to avoid a con- 
fiscatory result.’” 


Question of Traffic 
For Weaker Railroad 


In these two cases the question of 
securing traffic for a weaker road did not 
arise. The point was the division of the 
income among carriers all of which par- 
ticipated in the traffic. Im sucha division 
it was held that a weaker road could be 
favored, that is, its share of the income 
facts other than 
In this case 
it was recognized that before some- 
thing could be taken from one carrier 
and given to another, it must appear 
that the former could retain such an 
amount as would be a fair return upon 
the value of its property used in the 
transportation of the traffic. 

In this case the taking is justified 
upon the ground that in the operation 
under the order the Subiaco will gain 


rates, the Supreme 


| more than the Missouri Pacific will lose. 
| This does not appear to be a sufficient 


reason. 

The Comnission also 
lowing findings: 

“It should be noted that complainant 
expressly (disclaims the right to par- 
ticipate in routes which would deprive 
an initial carrier of a long haul. From 
most of the points of origin involved 
routes in accordance with the complain- 
ant’s prayer can be established over 
which traffic may move without passing 
over the Missouri Pacific rails until it 


makes the fol- 


| reaches Paris, Ark., complainant’s west- 
|} ern terminus and only 
than the entire length of the railroad of | 


point of direct 
interchange with the Missouri Pacific. 
As to traffic so moving the latter carrier 
would be only an intermediate or deliver- 
ing line.” 

The distinction made _ between initial 
and intermediate and delivering carriers 
is abstract. The Commission recognizes | 
the right of a carrier to handle traffic 
in its possession and it states that a 
carrier has no right to traffic still in the 
possession of connecting lines, The re- 
sult of the reasoning is that if routes 
may be established by which traffic may 
be so handled that it will not pass over 
the Missouri Pacific rails until it reaches 
Paris, that road cam have no legal 
ground for complaint. ‘That such routes 
may be established is mo doubt true, but 
the fact still remains ‘that from the 
points considered, St. Louis, Cairo, 
Memphis and New Orleans, the Missouri 
Pacific has other lines to Paris, Ark., by 
way of Fort Smith. The essential point 
here is whether or not the Missouri Pa- 
cific under the circumstances can be 
compelled to join in establishing such 
routes when it has lines available which 
will give to it the longer haul. The Com- 
mission did not make the findings which 
would authorize it to disregard the 
longer lines of the Missouri Pacific and 
to compel that company to contribute its 
Paris branch to the making of an ad- 
ditional through line. 

The preliminary injunction heretofore 
granted will be made permanent. 

August 5, 1927. 


Patent Suits Filed 


1171424, W. B. Gervais, Door, filed July 
13, 1927, D. C, E. D. Pa. (Philadelphia), 
Doc. 4107, Variety Fire Door Co. et al. v. 
West Philadelphia Irom Works et al. 

1180159. (See 1018502.) 

1212840, F. J. Straub, Building block and 
making same, filed July 28, 1927, D. C. Md. 
(Baltimore), Doc. E 1301, Crozier-Straub, 
Inc., et al. v. Superior Block Co., Inc. 

1307733, A. V. Gullborg, Lubricating ap- 
paratus, 1307734, Same, Lubricating means, 
filed July 29, 1927, D. C. Ind. (Evenasville ), 
Doe. E 48, The Bassick Mfg. Co. v. Orr Iron 
Co. Same, filed Aug. 1, 1927, D.C. S. D. 
N. Y., Doc. E 42-298, The Basick Mfg. Co. 
v. S. Goldberg, Doe. FE 42-299, The Bas- 
sick Mfg. Co. v. E. G. Mfg. Co., Inc. 

1307734 (a), A. V. Gullborg, Lubricating 
means, filed July 6, 1927, D.C, N. D. D1. 
(E._Div.), Doc. 7250, The Basick Mfg. Co. 
~ 7h Meshine Promaets Co, Inc. Doe. 
7251, e Bassick Mfg. Co. vy, 

O’Brien Co. ” mane 

1307734 (b), A. V. Gullborg, Lubricating 
means, 1475980, O. Zerk, Lubricating ap- 
porate, sis July 5, 1927,D,0C. N. J. 
(Trenton),,Doc. E 2759, The Bassi % 
Co. v. The F. Miller Co. ne 

rere {c). (See 1307733.) 

359789, S. Brown, Reflector headli Ss, 
1622938, S. F. Arbuckle, Lighting poe oi 
a. oe Ang. 2, 1927, D.C, N. D. Ohio 
CE. Div.), Doc. E 787, Monogr ine Gane. 
v. Marmon Toledo Co, FN ae 
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Index and Digest , 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


Bonds: Superseadas Bonds: Character of Bond: Recovery—Where thc 
¢ Circuit Court of Appeals prescribed by its rule that the defendant in a 
criminal case should give a bond, with sureties, carrying the condition that 
he should pay amy fine and costs imposed by judgment of the District Court 
against him, hele, the rule is not legislative in character and the subsequent 
repeal of the comeiition provided in the rule does not relieve bondsmen of lia- 


bility for payment of the fine, 


The obligation under the bond becomes en- 


forceable and swit may be maintained for recovery upon it upon affirmance otf 
the judgment, the consideration for the bond being the staying of the judg- 
ment in the Distxict Court. Peters, et al. v. U. S. (Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Kighth Circuit ).——Yearly Index Page 1846, Col. 2 (Volume II). 


NDICTMENTS = 


Sentence: Counts of Indictment.—Where the sentence is 


within maximaum which could have been lawfully imposed under any of the 
counts of the indictment, held, judgment must be affirmed if a single count can 
be sustained—_ Dickerson and Harris y. U.S. A. (Circuit Court of Appeals, 8th 
Circuit)—Yearly Index Page 1846, Col. 6 (Volume II). 


Where an indictment charged smuggling of liquor from Canada into the 


United States, 


im violation of seetion 593 of the Tariff Act of 1922, 


and 


described the liquor, held, sufficiency of indictment established—Dickerson and 
Harris v. U.S. A. (Circuit Court of Appeals, 8th Circuit).—Yearly Index Page 


1846, Col. 6 (Volume II), 


[NTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION: Railroads: Through Routes 

Where order of Interstate Commerce Commission purported to establish 
a through route and the Commission recognized that before something could 
be taken from ome carrier and given to another, it must appear that the former 
could retain such an amount as would be a fair return upon the value of its 
property used im transportation of the traffic, but, in the particular case the 
order was justified upon the ground that in the operation under the order one 
road would gaira more than the other would lose, held, this was not a suffi- 


cient reason MLo., Pac. R. R. Co. v. U 


.S. District Court, Western District 


of Arkansas.— Y early Index Page 1848, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


[NTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION: Orders: 


Railroads: Interstate 


Commerce -Act.—Where effect of order of Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, purporting to establish a through route, would be to insert a new 
proviso in Section 15 (4) of Interstate Commerce Act which, in substance, 
would provide “‘that the foregoing limitation on the power of the Commission 


shall not be in 


effect when the Commission is establishing a through route 


which may compel a railroad to short-haul itself if such other route is limited 
to traffic not origeinated by such railroad, and not in its earlier possession, held, 


such order is without the power of the Commission. 


Mo. Pacific R. R. Co. v. 


U. S. (District Court, Western District of Arkansas).—Yearly Index Page 


1848, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


Patents 


PATENTS: Patent Office: Renewal Fee: Extra Claims.—The fee for filing 

a“renewal’” application is the same as that for filing an “original” applica- 
tion, namely, under the reeent amendment to the statute, $20 plus $1 for each 
claim in excess of 20. Application of Parks & Miller (Acting Commissioner 
of Patents) —Y early Index Page 1846, Col. 4 (Volume II). 


ATENTS: ‘“‘Renewal” Applications are Original in Some Senses—An ap- 
plication umder R. S. Sec. 4897 is designated in the Patent Office Rules 
of Practice as a “‘renewal” application, and there are court decisions indicating 
that such application is not in every sense an “original” application, but for 
purpose of fixing: the filing fee a renewal is to be regarded as original in the 
sense that the fee is that of an original rather than that of a reissue appli- 
cation. Application of Parks & Miller (Acting Commissioner of Patents). 
—Yearly Index Page 1846, Col. 4 (Volume II). 


ATENTS: Inwention: System of Highway Traffic Control—Claims for a sys- 

tem of highway traffic control which represents a novel coaction of ele- 

ments are.allowable.—Patent 1640170 to Wright (Examiners-in-Chief, Patent 
Office) Yearly Index Page 1848, Col. 5 (Volume II). 


PATENTS: Infringement: Vacuum Cleaner—Patent 983791 for a removable 

brush arrangement for vacuum cleaners narrowly constructed in view of 
the prior art and held not infringed by Defendant’s device.—P. A. Geiger Co. v. 
Eureka Vacuuma Cleaner Co. et al. (Circuit Court of Appeals, 6th Circuit).— 
Yearly Index Page 1848, Col. 7 (Volume II). 
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Examiner Reversed in Rejecting Claims 
Oni Signal Lanterns to Control Traffic 


Examiners-ire-Chief Rules on Eight in Allowing Them Over 
Prior Art of Patent. 


APPLICATION OF SOHN E. WRIGHT; AP- 
PEAL 12827; 2X AMINERS-IN - CHIEF, 
PATENT OFFICE. 

Patent 1640170 for street traffic signal 
deyice was granted to Wright August 
2¥ 1927, on application filed July 12, 
1922. 

Cooper, Kerr & Dunham represented 
appellant. 

Finding applicamt’s claims in part al- 
lowable over prior art the Examiners- 
in-Chief (Ruckman, Henry and Smith) 
reversed the rejection of these claims. 
The full text of their decision follows? 

This is an appeal from the final rejec- 
tion of all the claims in the case, eight 
in number, of which the following will 
serve as an example: 

“1, In a system of highway traffic 
control, the combination with a plurality 
of signal lanterns placed at the inter- 
sections of streets and roadways each 
containing two sets of lamps, one for 
use by day amd the other by night, 
means in each lamtern for displaying the 
lights of such lamps in different colors, 
a solenoid for operating said means 
whereby the colox of the light displayed 
is changed, a polarized electro-magnetic 
switch for conneeting with a source of 
current either the day or the night 
lamps, a controlling circuit from a cen- 
tral station including all the solenoids 
and all the polarized magnets of said 
switches and means in said circuit for 
sending over it currents in either direc- 
tion for operatimg the light controlling 
means.” 

Three References Cited. 


» The references are: Erdmann, 1307,- 
544, June 24, 1919; Flaherty, 991964, 
May 9, 1911; C@erman patent, 327479, 
February 17, 1920. 

The invention relates to a street traf- 
fic signal device and is sufficiently de- 
scribed in the examiner’s statement. 

Claims 1, 2, 3, 4,5 and 8 stand re- 
jected as drawn to a combination old in 


Erdmann; claims 1, 4, 5,6, 7 and 8 were | 


also rejected as lacking in utility; claims 
4 and 5 were furrther rejected as unwar- 
ranted and claima 6 was rejected on the 
three references, supra. « 

Considering the first ground of rejec- 
tion it is true as pointed out»by the ex- 
aminer that both the system of Erd- 
mann and that of appellant include a 
combination of : 

(I) A plurality of traffic controlling 
signal lanterns laced at a plurality of 
street intersections. 

(II) A controlling circuit to which all 
of the signals az-e connected in parallel, 
and 


(Ul) Timings amechanism at a central 





stdtion for controlling the circuits to 
simultaneously operate all of the sig- 
nals. 

We do not agree, however, with the 
examiner’s rejection on the ground that 
the combination called for in claims 1, 
4,5 and 8 is old in Erdmann or that “the 
invention in this group of claims, if any, 
resided in a single signal device and its 
peculiar control necessitated by the pe- 
culiar construction of the signal.”’ 

Not only is the signal lantern of ap- 
pellant different from that of Erdmann 
but each of the other two features men- 
tioned by the examiner, and quoted 
above, are also different. Furthermore, 
the three features coact together in a 
different manner from the corresponding 
features of Erdmann and produce a new 
result. Under these circumstances ex 
parte Mumford 1914 C. D. 84 is applic- 
able rather than the decisions cited by 
the examiner. 

Claim 1 calls for a combination of lan- 
terns each containing “two sets of lamps, 
one for use by day and the other by 
night” and means in each lantern for 
displaying the lights in different colors 
and “a solenoid for operating § said 
means whereby the color of the light 


[Continued on Page 11, Colzmyn 5.) 


| the nozzle without the brush. 


jact as spacers. 


| permit the widening of the 


| disclosed by the Stocker 





Brush Arrangement 


On Cleaner Is Held 
Not to Be Infringed 


Defendant's Device Narrow: 
ly Constructed in View of 
Prior Art, Appellate 
Court Rules. 


P, A. Gerer Company, APPELLANT, VY. 
EuREKA ‘VACccUUM CLEANER COMPANY 
ET AL. No. 4783. Circuit Court or AP- 
PEALS, S1xTH CIRCUIT. 

Patent 983791 for a removal brush 
attachment for vacuum cleaners held 
not infringed. 

Before Judges Denison, Moorman and 
Knappen. The full text of the opinion 
of the court is as follows: , 

Per Curiam: This was a suit for in- 
fringement of Claims 1, 2 and 38 of the 
Baker Patent, No. 983791, application for 
which was. filed October 26, 1909, and 
granted February 14, 1922. Invalidity 
‘and noninfringement were relied upon as 
defenses. The lower court dismissed the 
pill, holding that’each of the parties 
was entitled to make and sell its specific 


| . 
| form of device. 


Has Removable Brush. 

The invention comprises a removable 
brush attachment for vacuum cleaners. 
It consists of two brush bars adapted 
to be attached exteriorly to the nozzle 
of the cleaner and as readily to be re- 
moved therefrom to permit the use of 
In each 
end of one of the bars there is a recess 
for a helical spring, one end of which 
rests against the bottom of the recess 
and the other against the head of a 
screw which is passed through the spring 
and its threaded end screwed to the end 
of the other bar. Engaging the screws 
between the two bars are sleeves that 
The inner faces of the 
bars are recessed to receive a bead on 
the nozzle of the cleaner. The springs 
space be- 
tween the bars and, when the device is 
attached, hold the bars in contact with 
the cleaner nozzle. The purpose of the 
brush is to loosen dirt or other sub- 
stance whcih adheres to the floor. 

Prior to 1922 defendant made a device 
Patent, No. 
1179049. Since 1922 he has been mak- 
ing and selling the Field device, Patent 
No. 1541804, which is the device alleged 
to infringe. The single claim of that 
patent calls for a brush attached to clips 
having inverted substantially U-shaped 
portions extending upwardly into the 
nozzle of the cleaner to permit, a portion 
of the article cleaned to be drawn up- 
wardly into the nozzle and having por- 
tions at the ends of the clips embracing 
opposite sides of the nozzle. The brush 
bars, unlike Baker, do not engage the 
head or mozzle of the cleaner, the at- 
tachment being effected by engagement 


| of the clips with the nozzle. 


Patent of Early Standing. 

It is mot claimed that Baker was a 
pioneer in the art, but that his patent 
was of relativeiy early standing and the 
device the defendant is now making is 
the logical development of the Baker 
idea. Spencer and Burton——793548, and 
Leacock——943424, disclosed removable 
brush attachments for vacuum cleaners, 
Other removable attachments in clean- 
ers, though not vacuum cleaners, are 
also shown. in the prior art, notably the 
British patent, Foerster——No. 3903. 
Plaintiff’s commercial device is made in 
conformity with Trautman, No. 1153734, 
When Baker entered the field, removable 
brushes for vacuum cieaners were old. 
The lower court thought that the prior 
are imposed quite narrow limitations 
upon his claims. With this we agree. 
All of the claims in dispute call for 
the engagement of the brush bars with 
the nozzle of the cleaner. Claim 1, 
original Claim 4 and passed without 
amendment, specifies “two relatively 
movable parts [the brush bars] embrac- 
ing said head adjacent to said orifice” 
with means “to hold said parts in con- 
tact with opposite sides of said head;” 
Claim 2, “‘two resiliently comnected parts 
yielding engaging opposite sides of said 
head adjacent to said orifice ;”’ and Claim 
3, “two relatively movable parts em- 
bracing said head” with means “to hold 
said interengaging means in _interen- 
gagement with each other.’” Defendants 
do not use a screw threaded bolt with 
recesses in one of the brush bars, nor 
do they obtain resiliency of engagement 
with the nozzle of the cleaner by helical 
springs. In their structure the brush 
bars do not engage the nozzle but are 
attached to the U-shaped clips which en- 
gage the nozzle head. We think it does 
not infringe. 

Judgment affirmed. : 

July 15, 1927. 
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Communications 


Temporary Title in Printed News Proposed 
By Conference of Press Experts at Geneva 


Draft Regutations Adopted Lay Down Principle for Pro- 
tection of Rights in Current Information. 


[Continued from Page 2.] 


Should this limitation be observed? As, 
in the larger countries at least, the col- 
lection of news within the country may 
require a Jarge and costly organization, 
it would seem that protection should be 
extended to all news whatever its origin. 

2. Protection given to news that has 
not beer, published is not subject to any 
time-limit. It is indefinite, unlike the 
system adoptea by the legislations of the 
British Colonies-—with the exception of 
Tasmania and the 
provide a double time-limit, a shorter 
one dating from. the publication of the 
news, and another longer one dating 
from its receipt, so that, even it has not 
been published, mews ceases to be pro- 
tected at the énd@ of a certain time. 

The idea on which the above-mentioned 
legislations are based is te promote the 
spread of news by encouraging the 
owner to publish it within a reasonable 
time on pain of seeing it published by 
another without profit to himself. 

There does not seem to be much dan- 
ger of press agencies guppressing mews 
intended for publication which they have 
collected at great expense. On the other 
hand, the fact that a certain time has 
passed since the receipt of a piece of 
news by the persons for whom it was 
intended does not seem sufficient to justi- 
fy in itself the publication of that piece 
of news by a third party who has be- 
come acquainted with it fraudulently or 
by accident. Icelandic, Russian and 
Bulgarian law and the Roumanian and 
Finnish bills agree with the present draft 
in only providing for one time-limit dat- 
ing from the publication of the piece of 
news. 

Nevertheless, one exception must be 
made to this rule that information not 
yet published is protected for an indefi- 
nite period. This exception concerns 
cases in which, after the expiry of a 
certain time-limit, information has been 
passed on from one person to another 
till it has become public knowledge. In 
that case, it would be going too far to 
forbid newspapers to mention an event 
with which a large part of the public is 
already acquainted. 


The fourth paragraph of Article 3 for- 
bids newspapers and news agencies to 
transmit before its publication news in 
respect of which they have no special 
rights. 

This clause is inspired by various leg- 
islations (South Australia, Cape Colony, 
Natal, Ceylon, Straits) and is intended to 
prevent the communication and spread of 
news which cannot be legally published. 
It is thus designed to prevent breaches 
of the regulations forbidding publication. 

The clause only concerns the publica- 
tion of news which has not yet been pub- 
lished. In the case of possession of news 
already published, it cannot be repro- 
duced before the end of a certain time- 
limit, as stated in Article 4, but it may be 
transmitted in order to allow of its re- 
production in a distant place once that 
reproduction has become lawful. 

No newspaper or news agency may 
reproduee news published by another 
newspaper before the expiry of a period 
of .... hours from the date on which 
the newspaper or news agency sheet ap- 
pears unless im the meantime the news 
has come to their knowledge through 
their own action. 

This article forbids the reproduction 
by other newspapers during a certain 
period of news already published by one 
newspaper. 

This is the most important provision ! 
in the draft. Indeed, the reproduction of , 
unpublished news normally presupposes 
a sort of theft of information either 
through interception of communications 
or as a result of someone’s imprudence 
or indiscretion. In such cases there are 
one or more persons guilty, who, accord- 
ing to the general principles of law, are 
responsible for the offense they have 
committed, even if it be difficult to bring 
such responsibility home to them. 

But the reproduction of news which 
has apeared in another newspaper, so 
long as it is mot expressly forbidden by 
law, is perfectly legal. . Information 
which has appeared in a newspaper be- 
comes public property as soon as it has 
been published, and everyone can make 
what use of it he thinks fit. 

There can be no question of abolish- 
ing the right of reproduction of news 
appearing im a newspaper. Such a 
course would impede the spread of news, 
would do considerable injury to news- 
papers of the second and third classes, 
and would tend to set up in each country 
or district a sort of press oligarchy 
against which there would soon be a 
strong reaction of public opinion. 

There are two methods of regulating 
the right of reproducing news without 
abolishing it. The first consists in oblig- 
ing the newspaper reproducing the news 
to state the source from which it is 
taken, that is to say, to mention the 
newspaper which first published the 
news. 

The second method of protection of 


‘Traansvaal—w hich | 


published news consists in forbidding its 
reproduction during a certain period of 
time. This allows the better-informed 
newspaper the full benefit of its effici- 
ency. 


Two points require to be settled: (a) 
the duration of the time-limit; (b) the 
moment at which it begins. 


| (a) Duration of the time-limit—The 
value of a piece of news from a journal- 
istic point of view is not very long-lived. 
| Sufficient protection would therefore be 
| given to the newspaper even if it had 
| the exclusive right of reproduction dur- 
ing a comparatively short period of 
time. The object would be to a great ex- 
tent attained if a newspaper were pre- 
| cluded from reproducing in a midday 
edition news taken from the morning 
papers or bringing out a special edition 
reproducing a sensational piece of news 
a few hours after it had been published 
by the newspaper which had obtained it. 


(The various laws and bills provide for 
time-limits which differ considerably in 
length, varying between 18 hours and 5 
days. New Zealand, Russia, Bulgaria, 18 
hours; South Australia, Finland and 
Roumanian draft law, 24 hours, Hong- 
Kong, 36 hours; Tasmania, Ceylon, 
Straits Settlements, 48 hours; Natal, 
Transvaal, 72 hours; Cape, 120 hours; 
Iceland, 5 days.) 

(b) Moment at which the time-limit 
begins to run.—The moment at which the 
period begins is that of the issue of the 
newspaper publishing the piece of news. 
A newspaper may be said to be issued at 
the moment at which the first copies 
leave the printing-press to be put at the 
disposal of the public. Certain legisla- 
tions, which a view to simplifying the 
process of calculating the periods, have 
classified newspapers as morning and 
evening papers according to whether 
they appear before this or that hour of 
the day. It is then sufficient to be aware 
of the category into which a newspaper 
falls to know exactly from what moment 
the news it contains can be reproduced. 
1). 
te it necessary not only to provide for 
}a certain time-limit being observed but 
also to add an obligation to state the 
source of the information reproduced? 
Possibly it is not. There are two sys- 
tems of protection between which we 
must choose; it would be going too far 
to adopt them both. Once a certain time 
has passed, the news, which has lost 
its novelty, has more or less become 
public property, the right of its original 
owner over it has lapsed, and there is 
therefore no further need of mentioning 
him. . 

The prohibition of reproduction during 
a certain period fixed by Article 4 auto- 
matically applies to all information pub- 
lished by a newspaper without the latter 
being required to claim its rights. 

It is, however, conceivable that a dif- 
ferent system might be adopted and that, 
in order to be protected, the newspaper 
should be compelled to put after each 
piece of news some such note as the fol- 
lowing: “Rights of reproduction tem- 
porarily reserved.” (2). wf , 

Failure to observe the provisions 0 
Article 3 shall be punished by a fine of 

Failure to observe the provisions 
of Article 4 shall be punished by a fine 
of > without prejudice in either 
case to the civil responsibility resulting 
from damages and to eventual penal re- 
sponsibility for any offense connected 
with the case. ey 

Offenses against the provisions of the 
present law would be adequately pun- 
ished by fines. Those legislations which 
have established protection for press 
news do not provide any other penalties. 
The amount of the fines fixed by them 
varies (3). The amount of these fines 


should be fixed according to the economic 
and social conditions prevailing in the 
country in which protection of news is 
established. 

It is only in the case of accessory 
offenses, such as interception of postal 
or telegraphic communications, that pun- 
ishment. by imprisonment might be 
justified. In such cases the offense is a 
much more serious one, namely, deliber- 
ate violation of the secrecy of communi- 
cations. Such cases are outside the 
special problem of the protection of press 
news, within the limits of which, for 
both theoretical and practical reasons, 
we desire to remain. ; 

It does not seem that the penalties im- 
posed for breaches «& Article 3 and Arti- 
cle 4 should be the same. The publica- 
tion of a piece of news which has not 
previously been published is more seri- 
ous than the premature publication of a 
news item before the end of the period 
during which reproduction is forbidden. 
It is not a question of an act which, 
although wrongful, is simple and easy to 
verify, namely, the pilfering of an item 
out of a newspaper which everyone can 
purchase and read, but of acts of indis- 
cretion and sometimes of corruption, 
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generally presupposing subtle and secret 
intrigues. In view of these facts, penal- 
ties should be more severe in the latter 
case. : 

In order to obtain the protection pro- 
vided for in the present law, the plain- 
tiff must prove that he possessed the in- 
formation at a given moment. For that 
Purpose he must show the means of 
transmission of the news, the date of 
receipt, or any other circumstances of a 
nature to prove possession. To this end 
he may produce the requisite evidence, 
such as postal telegraphic documents, 
certificates and affidavits. 

A person charged with illegal publica- 
tion of news shall be exonerated if, by 
similar evidence, he can prove the origin 
of his information or the fact that it was 
published in a regular manner after the 
expiry of the time-limit prescribed. 

This is one of the most important arti- 
cles in the law, the practical value of 
which largely depends thereon. 

The question is: On whom does the 
onus of proof lie? There are several 
possibilites. According to one system, 
the plaintiff would have to prove that the 
defendant had illegally obtained the in- 
formation which he possessed. This 
system would have the disadvantage in 
most cases of rendering illusory the pro- 
tection of the right to information as 
established by law. It would generally 
be extremely difficult for the plaintiff to 
prive that his unfair competitor had ap- 
propriated the very same information 
which he himself had received. 

According to another system, the plain- 
tiff has merely to prove that at a certain 
given moment he was in possession of 
the news in question. Once this proof 
has been established, should circum- 
stances give reason to suppose that the 
news which the plaintiff possessed was 
the defendant’s source of information, 
the latter, to prove his innocence, would 
have to show that the origin of the in- 
formation which he published was a dif- 
ferent one from that attributed to it by 
the plaintiff. 


It may be objected that this system 
an inquisitorial one. A newspaper 
whivh is accused of having intercepted 
a piece of news will be obliged to indi- 
cate its sources of information. in order 
to prove its innocence, It is possible 
that these sources might not be illegal 
and that nevertheless the newspaper 
might not desire them to be known. The 
newspaper would have to reveal rela- 
tions and contributors which it would 
prefer to keep secret, or else be sen- 
tenced for an offense which it had not 
committed. This would be a very seri- 
ous disadvantage. It might perhaps be 
better to put up with this disadvantage 
in order to avoid the even greater evil 
of a law for the protection of news which 
would be in danger of remaining more or 
less a dead letter. But as a matter of 
fact this very natural apprehension is 
removed by the wording of Article 6, 
the scope of which must be properly un- 
derstood. There is no intention of in- 
sisting that newspaper and news agen- 
cies, whether as plaintiffs or defendants, 
should make a full confession of the 
sources of their information. The plain- 
tiff must prove possession of the news 
at a given time and no more. For that, 
it will very seldom be necessary for him 
to reveal the whole process by which 
that information reached him. A news- 
paper complains of having been deprived 
of news which it obtained through the 
indiscretion of an official or the complai- 
sance of a politician whose name it 
does not desire to give. It is not at all 
necessary that a newspaper asking for 
protection should disclose the initial 
origin of its news. It will be sufficient 
for it to prove that on such a day and 
at such an hour one of its correspondents 
was in possession of the news. How will 
this be proved? That will depend on 
circumstances; a telegraphic document 
might constitute decisive proof. The de- 
fendant, by the same methods, might 
clear himself by proving previous pos- 
session of the piece of news, or, apart 
from any priority of time, by showing 
the origin of his information. 

Evidently in such a dispute the plain- 
tiff and defendant will be led to throw 
a certain light on their sources of in- 
formation, but it will only be a very 
partial one. Thus, if we adopt the prin- 
ciple that the possession of the news at 
a given time is the essential point to be 


is 


1. New Zealand—Law of November 8, 
1884: “The time of publication of morn- 
ing newspapers shall be deemed to be 8 
o’clock in the forenoon, and the time of 
publication of evening newspapers shall 
be deemed to be 5 o’clock in the evening.” 
Transvaal—Law of December 23, 1902: 
“The hour of publication of every news- 
paper * * *_ shall, unless otherwise 
stated therein, be deemed to be 6 a. m. on 
the day of publication.” 

2. The New Zealand law requires the 
words “All rights of reproduction re- 
served.” The Russian and Bulgarian 
laws state that news must be accom- 
panied by a clause containing a prohibi- 
tion. The Finnish law lays down that the 
news must be expressely placed under 
the protection of the law. 

3. In South Australia the fine varies 
from £10 to £100 sterling, and in New 
Zealand from £1 to £5 sterling. The 
Danish law provides for a minimum of 
100 crowns and a maximum of 2,000 
crowns. 


Monthly Reports of Railroad Revenues and E xpenses as Reported to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 


J 
1927 

10,044,420 
1,850,389 
12,731,659 
1,662,260 
3,216,940 
4,240,486 
9,786,906 
2,944,753 
732,011 
2,204,940 
2,092,056 
4,874.42 

76.9 


Freight revenue ...cccsceceees 
Passenger TEVENUE .....+ee00. 
Total incl. other revenue ...... 
Maintenance of way ... 
Maintenance of equipment .... 
Transportation expenses ...... 
Total expenses incl. other ..... 
Net from railroad ....... ep 
OT ee a re 
Net after taxes, etc. ..... ae 
Net after rents ‘ 
Average miles operated ......- 
Operating ratio ...,..ssseeee- 


Illinois Central Railroad. 
uly 7 Months 
1926 1926 
10,176,636 68,477,809 
2,026,085 14,211,702 
13,006,907 89,584,583 
1,974,390 12,447,281 
8,010,572 20,698,060 
4,403,451 31,564,759 
10,002,332 69,203,937 
3,004,575 20,280,646 
842,984 5,983,462 
2,159,131 14,378,876 
2,151,294 14,505,757 
4,874.65 4,874.66 
76.9 17.2 


1927 
69,774,642 
13,619,857 
89,947,429 
10,340,942 
20,860,146 
82,225,448 
68,209,672 
21,787,757 

5,859,458 
15,852,504 
15,088,234 

4,874.42 
75.8 


1927 
1,515,508 
354,428 
1,978,431 
540,761 
397,806 
705,336 
1,768,391 
210,040 
178,073 


1,710.41 


Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroad. 


July 7 Months 
1926 
11,127,665 
2,071,677 
14,036,056 
2,617,194 
2,684,995 
5,287,232 
11,270,693 
2,765,363 
999,705 
1,762,466 
1,320,777 
1,473.46 
80.3 


1926 
1,768,249 
387,445 
2,283,669 
510,607 
463,803 
818,978 
1,922,277 
361,392 
157,960 
202,774 
139,208 
1,710.47 

84.2 


1927 
11,569,000 
1,123,987 
14,624,062 
3,873,193 
2,794,750 
5,551,164 
12,603,292 
2,020,770 
1,246,509 
766,278 
383,055 
1,710.46 

86.2 


31,485 
22,480 


89.4 


International Agreements 


established, we are very far from the 
system of obliging the plaintiff and de- 
fendant successively to prove their right 
to the piece of news, which would force 
them to reveal the source of their infor- 
mation from beginning to end. This 
difference should be properly understood, 
for its practical consequences are con- 
siderable. 


To sum up how the onus of proof lies: 

A. The plaintiff must prove: (1) that 
he possessed the information at a given 
moment; (2) the admissibility of the 
hypothesis that it was through him that 
the defendant became acquainted with it. 
In each case the circumstances will have 
to be weighed. The mere fact that a 
newspaper or agency possessed certain 
information at a certain time would not 
be sufficient to render plausible the 
hypothesis that the other agencies or 
newspapers which later published that 
piece of news learned it from the first 
one. 

B. The defendant, after the plaintiff 
has succeeded in establishing the two 
points mentioned qbove, must, in order 
to clear himself, prove that his infor- 
mation came from a source independent 
of the plaintiff. 

A plaintiff whose claim shall be recog- 
nized as not being bona fide, or as friv- 
olously made, shall be liable to a fine of 

, apart from any damages which 
he may be sentenced to pay. 

The object of this article is to prevent 
the abuse of the right to bring an action 
by enterprises practicing intimidation or 
acting on inexecusably flimsy grounds. 
In such cases, the failure of the plain- 
tiff’s charge and his condemnation to 
pay costs could not be regarded as a 
sufficient penalty. Legal proceedings 
must be discouraged when they are of an 
annoying and vexatious nature, other- 
wise there will be danger of certain 
powerful and unscrupulous undertakings 
exercising a sort of blackmail by multi- 
plying prosecutions or merely threaten- 
ing to do so. 

Naturally, Article 7 does not provide 
for penalties in the case of every plain- 
tiff who fails to win his action. It only 
concerns a plaintiff who is not bona fide 
and who knew that the defendant was 
innocent or a _ reckless litigant who 
brought his action on inexcusably slight 
grounds. 

In a case of bad faith or frivolous 
proceedings, the fine should be high 
enough to act as a strong deterrent. 

Chapter II.—Newspaper Articles. 

Extracts of articles or a whole arti- 
cle if it does not exceed .... lines may 
be reproduced unaltered on condition: 
(1) that it has been possible to gain 
knowledge of the article from the news- 
paper after its publication or from proofs 
of the paper communicated by the latter; 
and (2) that the source of the article be 
stated. 

A newspaper article, as has been said 
above, is essentially different from a 
news item. It is mainly characterized 
by its form and by the personal touch 
given to it by the author and the opin- 
ions and views that he expresses. In 
this it resembles the literary, scientific 
and artistic work which is protected by 
the legislation on author’s 1’ ghts. Tales, 
novels, short stories, descriptions of 
journeys and essays may be published by 
a newspaper in one or more installments 
instead of being published in book form. 
The fact that they are published by a 
newspaper should in no way affect the 
rights of the author. When he desires 
to have his work protected under the leg- 
islation on copyright he will still be en- 
titled thereto (see, below, Article 9 of 
the draft.) 

But there are many newspaper articles 
which do not claim to be original work 
intended to go down to posterity, and 
the rights of reproduction of these works 
need not be reserved for the author or 
publisher. The object of these articles 
is to influence public opinion by impress- 
ing the reader as much as possible, and 
even seeking contradiction by an ad- 
versary. Far from being offended at 
seeing articles it has published repro- 
duced in other newspapers, the paper 
will view such reproduction with favor, 
since it will be both an advertisement 
for it and a means of propaganda for 
the ideas which it is upholding. 

To lay lown the principle of free re- 
production of press articles, properly so 
called, will therefore meet the presum- 
able wishes both of the newspaper and 
of the journalis’ (if such is not the case, 
the journalist can always claim author’s 
rights) and will also serve public in- 
terests. 

Such reproduction must, however, be 
regulated in order to avoid various 
abuses. One such abuse would be to 
reproduce a mutilated text giving an in- 
accurate idea of the character and mean- 
ing of the original article. This can be 
prevented by forbidding any alteration 
in the text of the article when repro- 
duced. 

A second abuse would be the almost 
immediate reproduction by a newspaper 
of important -:~ticles ich have just 
appeared in other papers. Such a news- 
paper would live on the substance of 
others and, by taking here and there 
whatever it found to be the best, would 
be able without trouble or expense to 
compete most dangerously with its 
rivals. This can be prevented by limit- 
ing the length of the article or of ex- 
tracts from the same article which can 
be immediately reproduced. 

A third abuse would arise if the re- 
production of the article could appear 
at the same time as the original article 
without the consent of the paper pub- 
lishing the latter. This may be avoided 
by making the right of reproduction sub- 
ject to the condition that the newspaper 
should become acquainted with the ar- 
ticle through the journal which orig- 
inally published it after the issue of this 
journal or by means of proofs commu- 
nicated in the ordinary way. In the case 
of an article which has already ap- 
peared, the first rights to it are there- 
fore guaranteel1 to the paper which 
originally published it. When proofs of 
the articles have been communicated by 
the paper, the very fact of such com- 
munication authorizes reproduction. 

Yet another abuse would arise if the 
newspaper reproducing the article did 
not state the source of the article o. ex- 
tracts which it publishes, thus, in the 
aves of its readers, acquiring the credit 


for work which was not i s own and con- 
cealing the name of the paper to which 
it owed its copy. To remedy this it is 
made compulsory to state the source of 
the work reproduced. 

In extenso reproduction of all articles 
shall be allowed 36 hours after the issue 
of the newspaper, with the single reser- 
vation that no alteration shall be made 
in the text and that the source of the 
article shall be stated. 

After the expiry of 36 hours, that is 
to say after the articles have lost their 
first novelty, the restriction on the 
length of the articles reproduced is abol- 
ished. A paper can then borrow what- 
ever it thinks fit from other papers. 
Only two conditions, the value of which 
are unaltered, are kept, namely, that the 
text reproduced should not be altered 
and that the source of the article be 
stated. 

The infringement of the provisions of 
Articles 8 and 9 is punishable by a fine 
OF Nvess 

By Articles 8 and 9, the reproduction 
of articles is made dependent upon a 
number of conditions. Punishment might 
vary according to the condition or condi- 
tions which have been violated. For this 
reason, it would be desirable to establish 
a maximum and minimum, to be left to 
the discretion of the courts in the coun- 
tries admitting this system. 

The present provisions shall in no way 
affect rights of authorship which may be 
claimed by authors or newspapers in vir- 
tue of existing legislation. 

This provision, the value of which has 
been shown in the commentary on Ar- 
ticle 8, calls for no comment. 

The present law endeavors in a gen- 
eral way to provide fresh protection for 
news and press articles. It in no way 
lessens the partial and special protection 
which already exists. It demolishes 
nothing; it merely constructs. 

Note: This draft does not claim either 
to regulate all the details of application 
of the new regime or to provide against 
all the difficulties which may arise in 
practice. It enunciates principles, and 
for their application it lays down stffi- 
ciently definite rules with regard to the 
most important points. It is not possible 
to do any more than this when submit- 
ting a scheme intended to apply to very 
different countries. It is for the various 
legislators to complete it and, if neces- 
sary, to adapt it to the economje and 
social conditions of each country. The 
Governments will then, if necessary, pro- 
vide by decree for the details of applica- 
tion, and the courts will have to settle 
the special or exceptional cases which 
cannot be expressly provided for by laws 
or regulations. 


Patent Is Granted 
On Traffic Signal 


[Continued from Page 10.]} ; 
displayed is changed,” which are not dis- 
closed by Erdmann who shows a single 
light and a single set of colors. 2 

The claim also specifies “a polarized 
electro-magnetic switch for connecting 
with a source of current either the day 
or night lamps” not in Erdmann, also a 
controlling circuit from a central station 
including the solenoids and polarized 
magnets and means for sending, in said 
circuit, current in either direction for 
operating them, which is quite different 
from Erdmann who uses two circuits to 
operate his two magnets for rotating his 
signal. : 

Claims 4, 5 and 8 for similar reasons 
are considered not met by Erdmann and 
the examiner’s first ground of rejection. 

Claims 2 and 8, however, appear to 
read fairly on Erdmann whose rotating 
switch 86 is the equivalent of appel- 
lant’s “circuit closing cams” as’ broadly 
claimed. The manual switch 74 of Erd- 
mann seems to answer to the construc- 
tion broadly and indefinitely specified in 
the last three lines of claim’ 3. Claims 
2 and 3 are not limited to the two lights 
and two sets or codes of signals specified 
in the other claims. 

The rejection of claims 1, 4, 5, 6, 7 
and 8 as covering “matter lacking in 
utility” is not well taken. The desir- 
ability of different controlling means for 
day or heavy traffic, from night or light 
traffic is recognized. For example, in 
the system on Sixteenth street in Wash- 
ington, D. C., referred to in the record, 
this difference is recognized in that the 
light system of control is entirely shut 
off after midnight when the traffic is 
small. 

The rejection of claims 4 and 5 as un- 
warranted is thought unsound. “Means 
for switching in one or the other of said 
lights according to the conditions of 
traffic” does not necessarily call for au- 
tomatic means but is satisfied by appel- 
lant’s manual means whereby the oper- 
ator may switch in one or the other of 
said lights according to the conditions of 
traffic. 

In accordance with the request on 
page 16 of appellant’s brief, permission 
is granted to substitute for appealed 
claim 6, proposed claim 6 annexed to 
appellant’s brief in view of the manifest 
inaccuracy in the wording of the last 
two lines of the appealed claim. 

We do not think this claim, particu- 
larly as reworded in the substitute 
claim, is fairly met by the three refer- 
ences cited. This claim calls for more 
than merely two lamps in place of Erd- 
mann’s single lamp, since it specifies 
different colored sections surrounding 
each lamp and a “polarized electro-mag- 
net in said first mentioned circuit 
whereby either one of said two lamps 
may be included in said second men- 
tioned circuit.” 

Claims Are Allowed. 

In our opinion more than mechanical 
skill is required to build up the con- 
struction covered by this claim from 
those disclosed in the references. 

Claim 8 appears indefinite and it is 
thought that “first” should be inserted 
before “means” in line 6 since it is not 
clear which of the preceding two 
“means” is intended. The means men- 
tioned in line 4 is obviously the hand 
switch 44 and is a different means from 
that mentioned in line 3. The means 
intended by “said means” of line 6 must 
be the “means” of line 3 and not the 
“means” of line 4. 

The decision of the examiner is af- 
firmed as to claims 2 and 3 and is re- 
versed as to the remaining claims, sub- 
ject to the above criticisms of claim 8. 
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Ames, Marion Amelia. An electrochemi- 
cal comparison of certain cyclic nuclei. 
33 p (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Bryn Mawr 
college, 1927.) Easton, Pa., Mack 
printing co., 1927. 27-16265 

Anderson, Robert. From slavery to af- 
fluence; memoirs of Robert Anderson, 
ex-slave. 59 p. Hemingford, Neb., 
Hemingford ledger, 1927. 27-16257 

Aycock, Mrs. Dell. Object. sermons. 
86 p. Kansas City, Mo., Nazarene 
publishing house, 1927. 27-16448 


Aycock, Jarrette E. The crimson stream; 
a devotional sermon on the blood. 32 p. 
Kansas City, Mo., Nazarene publishing 
house, 1927. 27-16446 


Balch, Emily Greene, ed. Occupied Haiti; 
being the report of a committee of six 
disinterested Americans 
organizations 
who, having personally studied condi- | 

tions in Haiti in 1926, favor the resto- 


representing 


exclusively American, 


ration of the independence of the negro 
republic. 186 p. N. Y., Writers pub- 
lishing co., 1927. 27-16258 
Bartley, Mrs. Nalbro Isadorah. Morning 
N. Y., Doran, 1927. 
27-16472 
312 p. 


thunder. 312 p. 
Bolitho, Hector. Solemn boy. 
N. Y., Doran, 1927. 27-16473 
Bonner, Mary Graham. Mrs. Cucumber 
Green, by ., pictures by Janet 
Laura Scott. 108 p. illus. Spring- 
field, Mass., Milton Bradley co., 1927. 
27-16470 
John Lakin. Reckoning with 
the eternals, and other themes, by 
introduction by President Joseph 
Owen. 144 p. University Park, Ia., 
John Fletcher college press, 1927. 
27-16456 
Peoples & 


Brasher, 


John Macmillan. 
problems of the Pacific. 2 v. illus. 
London, Unwin, 1927. 27-16441 


Carpenter, Joseph Estlin. The Johannine 


Brown, 


writings, a study of the Apocalypse 
493 p. Bos- 
27-16467 
The 
360 p. 
27-16438 
. The new keramic 
gallery, containing seven hundred illus- 
trations of rare, curious and choice ex- 
amples of pottery and porcelain from 
early times to the beginning of the 
twentieth century & eight full-page 
plates in colors with descriptive letter- 
press and historical notes. This edi- 
tion, the third, is enlarged by over 100 
additional illustrations, with descrip- 
tions . . . the whole work being re- 
vised and edited by H. M. Cundall. 2 
v., illus. 
1926. 


De Long, Irwin Hoch. 


and the Fourth gospel: 
ton, Houghton, 1927. 
Catlin, George Edward Gordon. 
science and method of polities. 
N. Y., Knopf, 1927. 


Chaffers, William. . 


London, Reeves and Turner, 

27-16433 
The lineage of 
Malcolm Metzger Parker from Johan- 
(Limited 
The 


nes De Lang. 62 p. illus. 
edition, each copy numbered. 
number of this copy is 129.) Lancas- 
ter, Pa., 1926. 27-16260 
Dickinson, Page L. An outline history 
of architecture of the British Isles. 
320 p. illus. London, Cape, 1926. 
27-16432 
... The role of eye- 
muscles and mouth-muscles in the ex- 
p. 199-233. 


Dunlap, Knight. 


pression of the emotions. 
illus. (Genetic psychology mono- 
graphs, vol. II, no. 3.) Worcester, 

Mass., Clark university, 1927. 

27-16458 
Edith. Palm tree and pine; 
stories of the Philippine Islands. 183 
Cincinnati, Powell & White, 
27-16455 
Christopher 
London, Methuen, 
27-16491 
Encounters with 
all sorts of people including myself. 
256 p. London, Hodder and Stoughton, 
1926. 27-16269 
Franklin, Thomas Henry. Messages from 
Sidney Carton. 79 p. N. Y., F. H. 
Hitchcock, 1926. 27-16447 
Gt. Brit. Curia regis. The earliest Lin- 
colnshire assize rolls, A, D. 1202-1209, 
edited by Doris M. Stenton. 357 p. 
(The publications of the Lincoln rec- 
ord society . . . v. 22) Lincoln, 
Printed for the Loncoln record so- 
ciety, 1926. 27-16267 
Henson, Llewellyn Lafayette. The lost 
secret recovered, by ... with a fore- 
word by Archibald Thomas Robertson. 
73 p. Phil., Winston, 1927. 27-16449 
Jolly, Mrs. Ellen Ryan. Nuns of the 
battlefield. 836 p. Providence, Provi- 
dence visitor press, 1927. 27-16259 
Keith, George Keith Elphinstone, vis- 
count. The Keith papers, selected 

from the letters and papers of Ad- 


Eberle, 


p. illus. 
1927. 


Ellis-Fermor, Una Mary. 


Marlowe. 172 p. 


1927. 
Evans, Benjamin Ifor. 
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miral Viscount Keith and edited by W. 
G. Perrin. i. v. (Publications of the 
Navy records society. vol. lxii). Lon« 
don, Printed for the Navy records so- 
ciety, 1927. 27-16442 
Kingsbury, Mowry S. Scituate moss; 
verses of the south shore of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay, by Cyrus B. Tucker 
(Mowry .'S. Kingsbury). 31 p., illus, 
Scituate, Mass., M. S. Kingsbury, 1927. 
27-16482 


Lawrence, William Henry. Principles of 
architectural perspective. 6th ed. 99 
p. Boston, W. H. Lawrence, 1927. 

27-16430 


Long, Cora Oma. My blue book of 
poems. 57 p. illus. Flint, Mich., 1926, 
27-16483 
Mathis, William Thomas. The Hlinois 
conference, Methodist Episcopal 
church, South; a short history of its 
organization. 114 p. illus. Murphys- 
boro, Ill. 1927. 27-16461 
Merrel, Concordia. The marriage of 
Anne. 295 p. N. Y., Doran, 1927. 
27-16477 
Napoleon III, emperor of the French. 
The second empire and its downfall; 
the correspondence of the Emperor III 
and his cousin Prince Napoleon, now 
published for the first time by Ernest 
d’Hauterive, and translated from the 
French by Herbert Wilson. With two 
illustrations. 292 p. N. Y., Doran, 
1927, 27-16270 
National society of the colonial dames of 
America. Pennsylvania. . . . Church 
music and musical life in Pennsylvania 
in the eighteenth century . .. pre- 
pared by the Committee on historical 
research. j v. illus. (Publications of 
the Pennsylvania society of the colo- 
nial dames of America. lv) Phila. 
Printed for the Society, 1926. 27-16256 
Neale, Hamilton S. The art of plate 
printing, by .. ., with a historical 
sketch by Theodore A. Isert. 65 p. 
Springfield, Mass., Pub., priv. by the 
Linweave association, 1927. 
27-16429 
Nichols, Frederick George. Manual and 
key for Nichols’ Junior business train- 
ing. 192 p. N. Y., American book co., 
1927. 27-16435 
Norwood, Frederick William. The gospel _ 
of the larger world. 256 p. London, 
Hodder and Stoughton, 1926. 
27-16466 
Potter, John Hasloch. Inasmuch; the 
story of the Police court mission, 1876- 
1926, with forewords by the Rt. Rev. 
and Rt. Hon. the Lord Bishop of Lon- 
don and the Rt. Hon. Viscount Cave. 
135 p. London, Williams & Norgate, 
1927. 27-16434 
Rice, Cale Young. Selected plays and 
poems. Definitive ed. 786 p. (“Lim- 
ited to 520 copies for America.”) N. 
Y., Century, 1926. 27-16490 
Rogers, Arthur Kenyon. A student’s his- 
tory of philosophy. New ed., rev. 511 
p. N. Y¥., Macmillan, 1926. 27-16453 
Santayana, George. Platonism and the 
spiritual life. 94 p. N. Y., Scribner, 
1927. 27-16463 
Sayre, Claude Enoch. Liberal religion. 
110 p. Boston, Badger, 1927. 27-16462 
Tremlett, Mrs. Horace. Destiny’s dar- 
ling. 284 p. London, Hutchinson, 
1926. 27-16478 
Warschauer, Joseph. The historical life 
of Christ, by with a preface by 
F. C. Burkitt. 868 p. London, Un- 
win, 1927. 27-16465 
Wilde, Percival. Alias Santa Claus; a 
play for children. 58 p. N. Y., Ap- 
pleton, 1927. 27-16489 
Yoxall, Harold Waldo. Modern love, 
319 p. London, Faber & Gwyer, 1927, 
27-16471 
Zachry, Caroline Beaumont. Illustrations 
of English work in the junior high 
school, 75 p. N. Y. Bureau of publica- 
tions, Teachers college, Columbia uni- 
versity, 1925. 27-16090 
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The Maskell Species of Scale Insects of 
the Subfamily Asterolecaniiae. By 
Harold Morrison and Emily Morrison, 
of the Bureau of Entomology, United 
States Department or Agriculture. Ise 
sued by the Smithsonian Institution, 
Free at the National Museum. 

Directory of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, Department of Agriculture, 
Corrected to August 1, 1927. Price 
10 cents. (Agr. 10-511] 

Service and Regulatory Announcements 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
Department of Agriculture, July, 1927, 
Price 5 cents. 
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Deductions Not 
Payable to Surety 


Comptroller General Rules 
Such Payments on Subro- 
gation Claims Only 
Must Stop. 


Payment of deauctions from the re- | 
tirement fund to a surety on a bond of a | 


government employe will not be 


proved by the General Accounting Office 


ap- | 


hereafter when such payments are made | 
under the principle of subrogation only, | 


the Comptroller General of the United 
States, J. R. McCarl, has just ruled. 


The case cited involved a government | 
employe who had been accused of em- | 


bezzlement and the extent to which the 
Government may deduct from the retire- 
ment fund to satisfy the amount of the 
indebtedness incurred by the surety. 


Ruling Contained in Letter. 


The ruling was contained in a letter | 
to the Secretary of the Interior which | 


follows in full text: 
To the Secretary of the Interior. 

Sir: There has been received your let- 
ter of June 8, 1927, 
papers requesting decision whether un- 
der the act of May 22, 1920, 41 Stat. 619, 
retirement deductions made from 
salary of Edgar R. Wilson up ta Janu- 


ary 31, 1926, as an employe of the War | 
Department and of the United States | 


Veterans’ Bureau, may be paid to him 


when a surety has paid an amount in | 
excess of the deductions to make good 
funds entrusted to him for safekeeping 


by patients of the United States Vet- 


erans’ Bureau, which funds are alleged | 


to have been embezzled by him prior to 
his separation from the service. 

The act of May 22, 1920, supra, pro- 
vided, generally, for deduction from the 
pay of Civil Service employes to consti- 


tute a fund from which might be paid | 


certain stipulated annual annuities after 
their retirement. 
said act provided as follows: 

“Sec. 11. 
ploye in the classified civil service of the 
United States who shall be transferred 
to an unclassified position, and in the 
case of any employe to whom this Act 
applies who shall become absolutely 
separated from the service before be- 


the | 


Sections 11 and 14 of | 


with accompanying | 





That in the case of an em- | 


coming eligible for retirement on an an- | 


nuity, the total amount of deductions of 
salary, pay, or compensation with ac- 


crued interest computed at the rate of | 
4 percentum per annum, compounded on | 


June 30, of each fiscal year, shall, upon | 


be returned to 


application, 
employe. * 

“Sec. 14. 
mentioned in this Act shall be assign- 
able, either in law or equity, or be sub- 


such 


ject to execution, levy, or attachment, | 


garnishment, or other legal process.” 


Liability Discharged. 
Assuming that the United States was 


em- 


That none of the moneys 


under a duty to preserve the money ef- | 


fects of veterans in United States Vet- 


erans’ Bureau hospitals and that em- | 
bezzlement thereof makes the embezzler | 


liable to the United States therefor, that 
liability has been discharged in this in- 


stance by the surety and the United | 
States is not concerned with the arrange- | 


ment between the 
surety. 


principal. and 


the | 
The only theory upon which a | 


surety would have a legal claim for pay- | 
ment from the United States of moneys | 
due a defaulting principal as an officer or | 


employe of the Government, would be 
that the surety by making good the 
amount of the principal’s shortage would 


be subrogated to the right of the Gov- | 
ernment with respect to any amount | 


otherwise due from the Government to 
the principal. 
Subrogation Right Denied. 
No such right of subrogation can be 


recognized in such a case as is here pre- | 


sented for the reason that under the 
provisions of section 14 of the act, supra, 


the funds here involved are not assign- | 


able, either in law or equity, or subject 


to execution, levy, or attachment, gar- | 


nishment, or other legal process. Ad- 
mittedly, the United States is not in- 
debted to the surety on account of the 
payment made by the surety to the 
United States pursuant to the terms of 
the bond. Such indebtedness as there 


may be in the matter is that of Wilson | 


to the survey and, under the terms of 
the act of May 22, 1920, supra, his re- 
tirement deductions cannot be used to 


satisfy that indebtedness, either in whole | 


or in part. 


Answering your question specifically, | 


you are advised that payment of the 


retirement deductions made from the sal- | 
ary of Wilson may be paid to him sub- | 
ject to the restrictions and conditions of | 


the law applicable thereto, notwithstand- 
ing any claim the surety may have 
against him. 

Decisions of this office heretofore hold- 
ing that retirement deductions may be 


paid to a surety on the bond of the for- | 


mer employe under the principle of sub- 


rogation only will not be followed here- | 


after. 


Veterans’ Bureau Paid 
July Claims of 15 Million 


Death and disability 
disbursements of the United States Vet- 
erans’ Bureau during July aggregated 
$15,016,016.05, and those on account of 
Government Life and Military and Naval 
Insurance aggregated $17,310,218.61, 
according to a statement just issued by 
the Assistant Director of the Bureau, 
Harold WwW; Breining. 

Of the total compensation 
ments, $12,.481,479.88 was on account 
of disability compensations and éhe re- 


disburse- 


compensation | 





maining $2,534,536.17 for death com-' 


| announced its approval of 
lease postal quarters in various sections 
of the country. 


lows: 


pensations. A 
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| r 
|} and Naval 
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Summary of All News Contained in Todays Issue 


Aeronautics 


Department of Commerce - reports 
187 cities contemplating establishment 
of airport facilities, with 864 airports 
or permanent landing fields already in 
use. 

Page 9, Col. 5 

Rules revised for checking air mail 
routes. 


Page 1, Col. 7 | 


. 
e 
Agriculture 
Departmem of Agriculture specialist 
says that during the last 10 years the 
farmer’s scientific attitude of mind has 
worked a radical reform in rural life 
and agricultural economics. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Production credits declared by Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Board important 
service to farmers throughout market- 


ing seasons. 


as 


Page 5, Col. 4 
by 
in 


Census of infestation 
corn-borer is underway 
clean ?up campaign. 


area of 


Page 5, Col. 5 


Daily price .analysis of fruit, veg- 


etable, meat, grain, butter and cheese 


markets. 


Page 5 | 


Hearings scheduled in general in- 
vestigation of rates on cotton and live- 
stock shipments. s 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Grain crop production in Rumania 
less than in 1926. 

5, Col. 5 
Drought injures south Italian hemp 
° 


crop. 


Page 


Page 5, Col. 5 

Conservation urged to protect 1928 
seed corn supply. 

Page 5, Col. 1 


Automotive Industry 


Full text of report granting patent 
for improved device to regulate street 
traffic (John E. Wright). 

Page 10, Col. 5 

July value of automotive exports in- 
creased over previous month. 

Page 9, Col. 1 


Bankin gk inance 


Federal Reserve Board reports banks 
in leading cities show declines in loans, 
discounts and net demand deposits, with 
borrowing from member banks showing 
increase. 

Page 7, Col. 6 

Twelfth District Federal Reserve 
Bank reports drop in time deposits and 
rise in security speculations have 
caused advance in bank debits. 


Page 6, Col. 4 


Production credits declared by Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Board as important 
service to farmers throughout market- 
ing seasons, 

Page 5, Col. 4 

Easing credit conditions reported by 
Federal Reserve Bank of Tenth Dis- 
trict, early August deposits being larg- 

Page 7, Col. 3 
showing 

Federal 


resources 
Reserve 


Statistical table 
and liabilities of 
Banks. 

Page 7, Col. 1 

Savings deposits register decline in 
Seventh Federal Reserve District. 

Page 9, Col. 7 


Treasury. 
Page 7 
Federal Reserve Bank 
notes decline in meat packing industry. 
Page 9, Col. 3 
July review by Federal Reserve 
Board of volume of wholesale trade. 
Page 7, Col. 1 
Transactions in Office of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency. 
Page 7, Col. 6 
Brazil and France to arbitrate pre- 
war ban. 
Page 7, Col. 3 
Geological Survey has hope of new 
silver ore discoveries in New Mexico. 
Page 5, Col. 5 
Brazilian bank changes its name. 
Page 7, Col. 5 
Foreign Exchange rates. 
Page 7 


See “Railroads.” 


Books-Publications 
New books received at the Library 
of Congress. 
Publications issued by the Govern- 
“ment. 
Page 11, Col. 7 


Census Data 


Leon E. Truesdell, of the Bureau of | 


the Census, describes the compilation of 
data having to do with marriage and 
divorce. 


Page 4, Col. 3 


Leases Are Approved 


For Postal Quarters 


The Post Office Department has just 
proposals to | 


The full text of the announcement fol- 


Pennington Gap, Va. Accepted pro- 


posal of Dr. P. H. Tritt to lease present 
quarters at the northeast corner of Mor- 
gan 
for a term of 10 years, from September 


Avenue and East Railroad street, 


, 1927, or date thereafter improvements 


total 
on 


$9,527.217.28 
ot Military 
783,090.53 
U. S. Government Life Insurance. 


of 
sed 


Insurance, and $7 


disbun account 


European 


of Chicago | 


Page 11, Col. 6 


| ton street, between Marshall and 


| aS improvements are completed. 


Indexed by Groups and Cl 


Chemicals 


Slight advance noted in July whole- 
sale drug trade. 
Page 7, Col. 1 


° . . 
. 
Civil Service 
Civil Service Commission denies any 
connection with civil service schools. 
Page 3, Col. 2 
Civil Service examinations announced. 


Page 4, 
Coal 


July coal mine accidents resulted in 
death of 135 workmen. 


Page 9, Col. 2 


Commerce-T rade 


Adverse political conditions at Shang- 
hai have effect foreign trade, 
whieh shows increase of $108,937,000 
in 1926. 


no on 


Page 9, Col. 7 
Spain calls National Economie Coun- | 
cil in session to consider five-year pe- 
riodic revision of tariff schedules. 
Page 9, Col. 4 
Czechoslovakia provides refund of 
duties on certain machinery imports 
and reduces duty on vractors and plows. 
Page 9, Col. 3 
establishes conventional 
duty rates as result of recently signed 
commercial treaty with 


Germany 


France. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Shipping Board isues revised edition 
of “Trade Routes and Shipping Serv- 
ices.” 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Consuls instructed to if China 


inaugurates new tariff. 


srotest 


Page 1, Col. 
Mark of origin is favored for import 
wire netting in Great Britain. 
Page 9, Col. 2 
Bombay silver imports declined dur- 
ing week ended August 20. 
Page 6, Col. 7 
Revised report legal 
aspects of trade with Cuba. 
Page 9, Col. 6 
price analysis. 
Page 5 


of 


edition of on 


Daily commodity 


~ . 

Copyrights 
. ¢ 

League of Nations report on recent 
press conference at Geneva includes 
draft of resolutions embracing the 
property rights publications over 
matter gathered by or sold to them. 


Page 2, Col. 1 
Cotton 


Hearings general 
vestigation of rates on cotton and live- 
stock shipments. 


ot 


scheduled in in- 


Page 1, Col. 7 
Department of Agriculture advises 
wider adoption of one-variety commun- 
ity plan in growing cotton. 
Page 5, Col. 1 
Daily cotton and wool market price 
analyses. 


Court Decisions 
See Special Ind and Law 

10. 

See Special Index 


on page 


and Dige st of Tar 


Decisions on page 8. 


Customs 


Canadian-United conference 


States 


on border questions discusses methods | 
of Treasury Department in administer- | 


ing customs laws. 
Page 1, Col. 3 


Education 


3ureau of Education physical cultur- | 
says most colleges and universities | 
athletic | 
health + 


1st 
are more inclined promote 
heroes than to foster general 
of students—he urges establishment of 
departments of physical education in 
each. 


to 


Page 3, Col. 1 

Training hospital 

clared an essential factor in develop- 
ment of medical education. 

Page 2, Col. 5 


functions of 


Foodstuffs 

Federal Reserve Board reports July 
sales foodstuffs continued at about 
June volume. 


of 


Page 7, Col. 1 


Daily price analysis of fruit 


2 | 
ts 


Page 5 


Digest 


de- | 


describing San Salvador. 
Page 3, Col. 5 


| Pan American Union issues bulletin 
' 
| 
| 


Col. 3 


veg- 


etable, meat, butter and cheese markets. | 


Page 5 
Foreign Affairs 
Executive Order 


procedure to 
United States 


outlines rules of 

govern personnel 
missions abroad. 

Page 1, Col. 1 

New Zealand taxes of 1928 show little 

change over those of 1926. 
Page 7, Col. 6 
Brazil France to arbitrate pre- 


war loan. 


and 


Page 7, Col. 3 


are completed. Lease to include equip- 
ment. heat, light, water, safe, power | 
for electric fans, parcel post and postal | 
savings furniture when necessary. 

Van Alstyne, Tex. Accepted proposal | 
of Mrs. Sallie M. Umphress to lease pres- | 
ent quarters on the west side of Pres- 
Fulton 
streets, for a term of 10 years, from | 
August 20, 1927, or such daté thereafter 
Lease 
to include equipment, water, safe, parcel 
post and postal savings furniture when | 


necessary. 


Armour, 8. D. Accepted proposal of 
James Hanskutt to present quar- | 
ters on the west side of Main street, be- 
tween First and Second for a 
term of 10 years, from September 1, 1927, 
or such date thereafter as imp: 
are completed. 


lease 
street 
ments 


Lease to include equip- | 
ment, heat, light, water, vault, power | 


of | 


Forestry 


. 
Forest products census for 1926 in- | 


dicates decreases in production of lum- 
ber, lath and shingles. 
Page 9, Col. 5 


Game and Fish 


Serious depletion in catch of north 
Pacific halibut is considered a condition 
of grave concern. 


Col. 5 


Page 1, 
~_ * 
Govt Personnel 
Comptroller General’s office rules that 
further payments to a surety on bond 
of Federal employe may not be taken 
from retirement fund deductions. 
Page 12, Col. 1 
Daily decisions of the General 
counting Office. 
Page 4, Col. 6 


Gov't Topical Survey 


Leon E. Truesdell, of the Bureau of 


the Census, describes the compilation | 


of data having to do with 
and divorce. 


marriages 


Page 4, Col. 3 
Hardware 


Decline noted in wholesale trade 
hardware during July. 


in 
Page 7, Col. 1 

Highways 
Plans for a over the 


Rivér at Louisville have been approved 
by the War Department. 


bridge 


Page 9, Col. 4 | 
Full text of report granting patent 


for improved device to regulate street 
traffic (John E. Wright). 
Page 10, Col. 5 


Indian Affairs 


Board of Indian Commissioners 
scribes history of Nez Pere Indians. 
Page 4, Col. 1 


Inland Waterways 
Upper division of Inland Waterways 
Corporation opened with arrival of tug 
boat and tows at St. Paul. 
Page 9, Col. 1 
Secretary of War may go to St. Louis 


de- 


to discuss program of flood control for | 


presentation to next Congress. 
Page 2, Col. 7 


Insurance 


Acting Comptroller General rules ac- | 


ceptance of overdue disability compen- 
sation by veteran prevents its applica- 


tion to reinstatement of insurance pol- | 


Bureat. 
Page 4, Col. 6 
July coal mine accidents resulted in 
death of 185 workmen. 


Lumber 


Forest products census for 1926 in- 
dicates decreases in production of lum- 
ber, lath and shingles. 


icy by Veterans’ 


Page 9, Col. 5 
Manufacturers 


Assistant Commissioner of Patents 
holds same fees are required on renewal 
application for patent as for original 
application. (Parks & Miller.) 

Page 8, Col. 4 

Court of Appeals, 6th Cir., holds 
patent ‘for removable brush arrange- 
ment in vacuum cleaner is not in- 
fringed. 


Page 10, Col. 7 ' 
| ernments of world draft of regulations 


Reserve Board reports on 
trade in manufactured 


Federal 
July wholesale 
products. 


Milling 


Crain 
less than in 


Page 7, Col. 1 


in 


oduction 


1926, 


crop ] 


Page 5, Col. 5 | 


Daily grain market price analysis. 
Page 5 


Mines and Minerals 


Geological Survey has hope of new 
silver 
Page 5, Col. 5 


National Defense 


Secretary of War may go to St. Louis 


to discuss program of flood control for | 


presentation to next Congress. 


Page 2, Col. 7 


War Department says 450 civilians 
have completed tests making them eli- 
gible for national rifle matches. 
Page 12, Col. 7 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
War Department. 


Page 4, Col. 6 ! 
Orders issued to the personnel of the |} 


Navy Department. 


Page 4, Col. 5 | 


for electric fans, parcel post and postal 
savings furniture when necessary. 
Columbiana, Ohio. Accepted proposal 
of Charles Frederick to lease present 
quarters at 149 South Main street for 
a term of five years, from August 16, 
1927, or such thereafter as im- 
provements are completed. Lease to in- 
clude equipment, heat, light, water, safe, 
power for electric fans, par« post and 
postal savings furniture when necessary. 
Green River, Wyo. Accepted proposal 
of United Realty Company to lease pres- 
ent quarters on the west side of. Eliza- 
beth street, between North Railroad and 
North First streets, for a term of 10 
years, from October 1, 1927, such 
date thereatter as improvements are com- 
Lease to include equipment, heat, 
water, safe, parcel post and postal sav- 
ings furniture when 
Hereford, Tex, 


date 


or 
pleted. 


necessary. 
Accepted proposal of 


Ac- 


Ohio | 


| where 


Rumania 


ore discoveries in New Mexico. | 


assifications 


| War Department reports on rules for 


national rifle matches. 
| 


‘Oil 
oe . 

Japan considering the regulation of 
its petroleum industry through merger 
| of principal oil interests. 


Page 1, Col. 2 


Packers 

Hearings scheduled in general 
vestigation of rates on cotton and live- 
stock shipments. 


+ 


Page 1, Col. 4 | 


in- 


Page 1, Col.,7 | 


Daily meat. and livestock market 
price analysis. 

Page 5 

Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago 


notes decline in meat packing industry. 


| tween 


Page 9, Col. 3 | 


Fall off noted in July wholesale trade 
in meats. 
Page 7, Col. 1 
Missouri 
cease posting false arrival reports. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
Several markets commence study of 
rate service charges in stockyards. 
Page 5, Col. 5 


Patents 


Patent 
courts. 


suits filed in the various 
Page 10, Col. 4 
Special Index and Law Digest 


on puge 10. 


al . 
Postal Service 
Arrangements made to handle regis- 
tered mail to veterans at Paris con- 
ference. 


See 


Page 4 Col. 2 

Iowa reported as first State in Union 

every post office sells money 
orders. 

Page 1, Col. 6 

Rules revised for checking air mail 
routes, 


Page 1, Col. 7 


Prohibition 


Court of Appeals, 8th Cir., holds suf- | 
ee Pence Nror | eral although method of exercising it is 


ficiency of indictment is estbablished 
where it charges violation of prohibi- 
tion act and where it described liquor. 
(Dickerson, et al. v. U. S.) 


stockyard firm ordered to | 


Chart illustrative of finances and op- 
erating cost of railroads. 
Page 7, Col. 3 


~Y . 
Science 
Bureau of Standards establishes 
underground laboratory for identifica- 
tion of atomic structure by measure- 
ment of wave lengths of light radiated 
by atoms, 
Page 3, Col. 4 
QS] e . 
' imppmlige 
President Coolidge extends privileg« 
given to foreign ships of operating be- 
United States” and Virgin 
Islands. 
Page 1, Col. 6 
Merchant Fleet Corporation still has 
$47,000,000 of surplus shipyards, plants 
and housing projects for sale. 
: Page 1, Col. 4 
Shipping Board isues revised edition 
of “Trade Routes and Shipping Serv- 
ces.” 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Rhine River shipowners agree to con- 
tinue pooling shipping space to meet 
competition. 
Page 9, Col. 3 
Majority of transits through Panama 


| Canal in 1926 were from east entrance. 


Page 8, Col. 6 | 


Canadian-United States 


conference | 


on border questions discusses methods | 


of Treasury Department in administer- 
ing customs laws. 
Page 1, Col. 3 


Public Health 


Bureau of Education physical cultur- 


ist says most colleges and universities | 


| are more inclined to promote athletic 
Page 9, Col. 2 | 


| of students—he urges establishment of 


heroes than to foster general health 


‘departments of physical education in | 


each. 


Page 3, Col. 1 


Training functions of hospital de- 
clared an essential factor in develop- 
ment of medical education. 


Page 2, Col. 5 | 


Public Lands 


Public lands in Nebraska situated on | 


two islands in North Platte River to be 
opened to entry. 


Page 5, Col. 7 | 


Publishers 


League of Nations submits to Gov- 


to provide for protection of news 


pres: experts at Geneva. 


Page 2, Col. 1 
Radio 


Committee of three to be appointed 
to determine voting strength of each 


Page 3, Col. 7 


Railroads 


July statistics of revenue and 


| adopted at International Conference of 


| national at forthcoming radiotelegraph | 
| conference. ’ 


ex- | 


penses of C. C. C. & St. L., Eastern Il- | 


linois and Central of Georgia 
ways. 
Page 9, Col, 1 
Maximum rate basis prescribed on 
apple shipments in West pending out- 
come of general rate investigation. 
Page 6, Col. 1 


District Court, Ark., holds as unjusti- 


fied order of I. C. C. creating through | 
| route rates (Missouri Pacific Railroad). 


Page 10, Col. 1 

Hearings scheduled in general in- 

vestigation of rates on cotton and live- 
stock shipments. 


Page 1, Col. 7 


Norman C. Vogele to lease new quarters | 


Rail- | 





on the southwest side of Main street, be- 


tween First and Second streets, for 


a 


term of 10 years, from date of installa- 
tion of equipment. Lease to include heat- 


ing and lighting fixtures and water. 
Reno, Nav. Proposed Station. 


Ac- 


cepted proposal of C. O. Herz to lease 
new station at 124 North Center street 
for a term of five years from September 
15, 1927, or date thereafter of occupancy 


include heating and lighting fixtures. 


Saint Joseph, Mo. Station D, 


cepted proposal of Edmond J. 


Lease to 


Ac- 
Eckel to 


lease present quarters at 5403 Lake and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
and installation of equipment. 


Cherokee streets, for a term of five year 


from August 16, 1927, or date thereafter 
of completion of repairs and improve- 


ments. 


Lease to include equipment, heat, | 


| light, water, safe, power for electrie fans, 
parcel post and postal savings furniture 


Page 9, Col. 7 
Coast and Geodetic Survey issues new 
coast pilot volume. 


Page 9, Col. 2 


Social Welfare 


Bureau of Education physical ecultur- 
ist says most colleges and universities 
are more inclined to promote athletic 
heroes than to foster general health of 
students—he urges establishment of 
departments of physical education in 
each. 

Page 3, Col. 1 

Court of Appeals, 8th Cir., holds 
bondsmen are not relieved from liability 
by change by court in rule affecting 
conditions in bond. (Peters et al. v. 
U. S.) 

Page 8, Col. 2 

Court Appeals, 5rd holds 
power of estate administration is gen- 


of Cir., 


restricted to testamentary paper (E. W. 
Rose). . 


Page 3S, Goi I 


Supreme Court 


Supreme Court of the United States 
in recess until October 23. 


Taxation 


Summary of decisions by Board of 

Tax Appeals. . 

Page 7, Col. 7 

See Special Index and Digest of Tux 
Decisions on page 8. 


Textiles 


Daily cotton and wool market price 
analysis. 
Page 5 


Trade Practices 
Missouri stockyard firm ordered to 
cease posting false arrival reports. 
Page 1, Col. 1 


Veterans 
Acting Comptroller General rules ac- 
ceptance of overdue disability compen- 
sation by veteran prevents its applica- 
tion to reinstatement of insurancg, pol- 
icy by Veterans Bureau. 
Page 4, Col. 6 
Arrangements made to handle regis- 
tered mail to veterans at Paris con- 
ference. 
Page 4 Col. 2 
Veterans Bureau paid July claims of 
$15,000.000, 
Page 12, Col. 1 


W ater Power 


Power project planned to Cumber- 
land river to supply electric current for 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Page 9, Col. 1 

Power permit asked for project on 
North River near Aberdeen, Wash. 

Page 7, Col. 1 


W eather 


Hailstones an inch and three-quar- 
ters thick encountered in Montana. 
Page 5, Col. 7 


Wholesale Trade 


July review by ‘Federal Reserve 
Board of volume of wholesale trade. 


Page 7, Col. 1 
Wool 


Daily cotton and wool market price 
analysis. 
Page 5 


when necessary, and janitor service. 
Braham, Minn. 


improvements. 


ings furniture when necessary. 
ns Iowa. 
of t 


October 1, 1927, or date thereafter 


completion of repairs and improvements, 
Lease to include equipment, heat, light, 
water, safe, power for electric fans, par- 
postal savings furniture 


cel post and 
when necessary. 


Accepted proposal of 
John A. Monson to lease present quarters 
on the west side of Main street, between 
Lincoln and Second streets, for a term 
of 10 years, from April i, 1928, or date 
thereafter of completion of repairs and 
Lease to include equip- 
ment, fuel, light, water, safe, power for 
electric fans, parcel post and postal sav- 


Accepted proposal 

ie Worth County State Bank to lease 
present quarters on the south side of 
Main street, between Eighth and Ninth 
streets, for a term of five years, from 





| that the bullets used by the 


Annual Cumulative index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion 
of each 


volume. This cumulates the 52 


Weekly Indéxes. 


PER 
COPY 


Projectiles 
For Army Made 


On Stream Lines 


Principle Adopted in Bullets 
to Be Used in National 
Shooting Matches in’ 

Ohio. 


—— 


[Continued from Puge 1.] 
British and 
more sustained velocity 


French had a 


| than our own due to their added weight. 


Our own ammunition conformed more 


| closely to that fired by the Germans and 
| was not entirely satisfactory for use in 


| war 


end of the 
adopted a 


Toward the 
suddenly 


machine guns. 
the Germans 


| machine gun bullet of the same calibre 


| ier. It 


the rifle bullet but of the boat-tail 
type and approximately 38 grains heav- 
was used with marked success 
and was partfeularly valuable in adjust- 
ment by ranging, a quality found very 


as 


| valuable in machine gunnery. 


The type of ammunition used during 
the National Matches here this season 
is the most accurate ever developed 
by the Army Ordnance and by civilian 
arms manufacturers, according to Capt. 


| G. L. Wotkyns, ordnance officer for this 


| grains, 


and also by civilian manufacturers. 


Civilians Trained 


year’s matches. 

It weighs 172 grains as against 150 
which has been the previous 
weight. It is of the boat-tail type and 
has already acquired a considerabde rep- 
utation for its sustained velocity and 
wind-bucking properties. 

Now Made in Quantities. 

It is now being made in quantities at 
Frankford Arsenal by the Government 
It 
an effective range of 6,000 
yards and if fired by an expert marks- 
man can be pumped continually. into a 
20-inch bull’s-eye at even so high a 
range as 1,000 yards. 

Experiments with this type of billet 
have been conducted for some time by 
the Ordnance Department of the Army 
and it was finally perfected at the prov- 
ing grounds at Miami Beach and at the 
Infaniry School, Fort Benning, Ga. 

Approximately 1,000,000 rounds, or 12 
tons, of this ammunition will be hurled 
into Lake Erie this summer by the con- 
testants from all parts of the couniry 
who are taking part in the National 
Matches here. About 250,000 rounds of 
45-calibre pistol ammunition of the sams 
general specifications will also be fired 
by police teams and teams representing 
the various branches of the armed 


services. 


possesses 


For Rifle Matches 


Class of 450 Completes Pre- 
paratory Course at Marks- 
manship School. 


Under the instruction of Regular Army 
officers from the infantry school at Fort 
Benning, Ga., 450 civilians attending the 


|} marksmanship school, being conducted at 


' Camp Perry, Ohio, in connection 
| the national 





nn on 


| State 


with 
rifle and pistol matches 
to be held September 1 to 18, have com- 
pleted the first stage preparation for the 
events. This was reported August 29, 
to the Department of War by Major S. 


| J. Chamberlin, public relations officer at 


Camp Perry. 

The full text of the commmunication 
follows: 

Four hundred and fifty civilians at- 


| tending the marksmanship school, being 


conducted in connection with the national 
rifle and pistol matches, at Camp Perry, 
have completed the first stage of their 
preparation for the events comprising 


| the matches. 


Personnel of Class. 
The civilians include selected riflemen 


| from the Reserve Officers Training Corps 


and Citizens’ Military Training Camps 
from every State in the Union. Other 
civilians belonging to State rifle teams, 
selected by the Governors of the various 
States, and individuals from most every 
in the Union are also in ate 
tendance. 

The Army marksmanship doctrine ree 
quires that every man be taught to shoot 
prior to being allowed to fire service 
ammunition, and that even expert shots 
must be rehearsed periodically in the 
basic principles of marksmanship. These 
half thousand crack shots from all sece 
tions of the country have been under 
instruction of Regular Army officers from 
the infantry school, Fort’ Benning, Ga, 
since August 20, rehearsing again the 
fundamental principles of rifle shooting, 

The second stage of their preparation 
starts at once wih actual firing and tare 
geting of rifles at the short ranges, 
Progressive steps will lead these expert 
shots through mid and long range, and 
pistol practice ending September 1, just 
prior to the start of the events of the 
national matches, September 2. 

Second Class to Take Course. 

Another marksmanship school for 
civilians who have not yet arrived and 
for National Guardsmen started on Mone 
day, Atgust 29. Among other prelim. 
inary activities of the matches, at pres. 
ent under way, is the instruction of boys 
and girls from age 6 to 19 in caliber 
22 ville shooting. 

About 48 members of the Junior Rifle 
Corps of America, which has a total ene 
rollment of 100,000 in the United States, 
are now firing. The marksmanship 
school for police teams has progressed 


through instruction in the use of teas” 


gas and methods of hand-to-hand fights 
ing. 


fi 





